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'JpHE  centennial  of  the  departure  of  the  Expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  westward  is  appro¬ 
priately  commemorated  by  the  publication  of  the  “Original  Journals 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,”  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr. 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 
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of  the  book  of  Patrick  Gass,  carefully  prepared  under  the  same  editor¬ 
ship,  and  uniform  in  style.  Gass’s  narrative  was  for  seven  years  the 
only  source  from  which  any  authentic  knowledge  of  the  enterprise 
could  be  obtained.  When  at  last  the  work  based  on  the  diaries  of  the 
Captains  was  given  to  the  world,  the  earlier  book,  so  far  from  being  set 
aside,  was  found  to  be  most  important  as  confirming  and  supplement¬ 
ing  what  had  been  set  down  by  the  leaders.  The  book  of  Gass  has 
not  ceased  to  be  held  in  high  estimation  up  to  the  present  moment. 
Unfortunately,  the  original  jottings  of  the  old  sergeant  are  no  longer 
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Introduction 


THE  RANK  AND  FILE  OF  THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK 

EXPEDITION. 

THAT  after  great  enterprises  honor  and  reward  should 
go  in  vast  proportion  to  the  leaders,  the  followers  being 
little  noted,  is  the  ordinary  course  of  things  and  perhaps  not 
unjust.  For  important  accomplishments  good  leadership  is 
almost  everything ;  but  not  quite  all.  To  leadership  a  follow¬ 
ing  is  essential,  and  it  is  unfair  if  the  following  gets  nothing. 
As  regards  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  while  the 
splendid  Captains  are  illustrious  in  our  history,*  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  has  gone  to  the  rank  and  file  is  meager  indeed. 
In  celebration  of  the  former  the  trumpets  need  no  longer 
blow;  in  behalf  of  the  latter,  however,  a  reveille  may  be 
appropriately  sounded,  for  as  to  their  merit  the  world  has 
slept. 

That  the  Captains  themselves  had  a  good  opinion  of  their 
men  is  easily  ascertained.  The  muster-roll  of  the  party,  com¬ 
prising  two  large  sheets  of  foolscap,  pasted  together  top  and 
bottom,  formally  ruled  off  for  the  numbered  list  of  names, 

*  See  “  The  History  of  the  Expedition  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,”  Chicago, 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1903,  in  the  Introduction  to  which  edition  the  present  writer 
has  paid  his  tribute  to  the  Captains. 
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rank,  and  remarks,  still  preserved  in  the  War  Office  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  concludes  as  follows : 

“  With  respect  to  all  the  persons  whose  names  are  entered  upon 
this  roll  I  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  declaring  that  the  ample  support 
which  they  gave  us  under  every  difficulty,  the  manly  firmness  which 
they  evinced  on  every  necessary  occasion,  and  the  patience  and  fortitude 
with  which  they  submitted  to  and  bore  the  fatigues  and  painful  suffer¬ 
ings  incident  to  my  late  tour  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  entitles  them  to  my 
warmest  approbation  and  thanks ;  —  nor  will  I  suppress  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  the  recollection  of  services  thus  faithfully  performed  will 
meet  a  just  reward  in  an  ample  remuneration  on  the  part  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Meriwether  Lewis,  Capt. 

ist  U.  S.  Regt  Infty.” 

At  the  head  of  the  line  of  fine  fellows  whose  good  stuff 
is  thus  so  satisfactorily  vouched  for  stands  Sergeant  Patrick 
Gass,  who,  besides  being  as  stout  and  brave  as  any  of  his 
mates,  enjoys  among  them  three  special  distinctions:  ist,  that 
his  diary,  kept  throughout  the  expedition  and  published  seven 
years  before  those  of  his  chiefs,  confirms  and  supplements,  as 
does  no  other  authority,  the  main  record  ;  2nd,  that,  dying 
in  1870,  lacking  but  a  few  weeks  of  being  ninety-nine  years 
old,  he  was  long  the  sole  survivor  of  the  expedition ;  3rd, 
that,  becoming  in  old  age  the  subject  of  a  careful  biography 
by  an  intelligent  man,  his  career  from  first  to  last  was  described 
in  detail,  which  happened  to  no  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany  except  the  two  principals. 

Mr.  j.  G.  Jacob,  in  his  “  Life  and  Times  of  Patrick  Gass  ” 
(Wellsburg,  West  Virginia,  1858),  says:  “There  is  not  prob¬ 
ably  now  living  a  single  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
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public,  and  received  so  little.”  Patrick  Gass  certainly  received 
little  and  did  much,  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  niche,  if  an 
humble  one,  among  American  worthies.  He  was  a  rough 
and  burly  frontiersman,  rather  short  in  stature,  but  broad- 
shouldered  and  deep-chested,  his  sinewy  limbs  wearing  no 
superfluous  flesh.  His  eye  was  alert,  his  movements  quick, 
his  mind  ready,  his  talk  unconventional  and  better  fitted  for 
the  camp  than  the  parlor.  In  deep  old  age  he  took  pride  in  his 
unabated  strength,  walking  with  swift  vigor  to  put  to  shame 
the  “  pups.”  (The  rank  and  file  to-day  say  “  kids.”)  He 
was  from  first  to  last  stout-hearted;  though  he  owned  that  he 
felt  “  d — d  bashful”  when  he  charged  up  to  the  roaring  muz¬ 
zles  at  Lundy’s  Lane.  He  had  for  many  years  the  old  soldier’s 
failing,  a  taste  for  drink,  and  perhaps  in  other  ways  was  rather 
off  color.  His  chevrons  during  a  service  lasting,  with  a  few 
short  intervals,  full  twenty  years,  never  evolved  into  shoulder- 
straps,  probably  for  a  good  reason.  His  promotions  were 
never  beyond  the  grade  of  a  non-commissioned  officer;  but 
in  the  high  and  mighty  class  of  non-coms,  he  perhaps  may  be 
called  the  most  illustrious.  The  present  writer,  an  humble 
member  of  the  guild  of  non-coms.,  sometime  corporal  in  the 
19th  Army  Corps  and  cognizant  of  certain  tough  campaign¬ 
ing  in  1863,  takes  pride  in  having  been  in  the  same  class  with 
“  old  Pat  Gass,”  and  in  helping  now  to  introduce  him  to  a 
wider  fame  than  he  has  heretofore  enjoyed. 

Gass  was  born  June  12,  1771,  at  Falling  Springs,  near 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  called  an  Irishman ;  but 
Gass  is  a  family  name  in  Annandale,  Scotland :  Scotch-Irish, 
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probably,  is  a  truer  description.  The  baby  had  dropped  into 
an  unsettled  pioneer  family,  and  before  it  had  gained  its  legs, 
was  carried  in  a  “creel,”  or  rough  basket,  on  the  side  of  a 
pack-horse,  balancing  an  equivalent  urchin  on  the  other  side, 
in  a  migration  over  the  South  Mountain  westward.  By  the 
same  passes,  ninety  years  later,  Lee  was  to  retreat  from 
Gettysburg,  and  the  pack-horse  probably  was  watered  in  the 
Antietam.  Even  then  the  way  was  dangerous,  for  the  Indians 
stained  the  border  red  with  massacre.  In  1782,  the  father 
pushed  westward  to  the  utmost  limit,  it  being  supposed  that 
peace  with  England  would  put  a  stop  to  the  savage  incur¬ 
sions.  A  horse  was  swapped  for  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
on  which  a  clearing  was  made  and  a  cabin  built.  But  the 
woods  were  still  full  of  danger,  and  the  family  wandered 
again.  The  boy  reached  manhood  knowing  no  settled  home. 
He  went  to  school  but  nineteen  days,  and  that  after  reaching 
manhood.  He  learned  somehow  to  read  and  write ;  but  for 
the  life  he  was  to  lead,  a  good  training  came  to  him  among 
the  chances  and  perils  he  was  set  to  meet.  Now  starvation 
threatened,  now  flood,  now  drought ;  and  close  at  hand  was  a 
foe  so  persistent  and  formidable  that  vigilance  was  the  price 
of  life. 

Gass’s  soldiering  began  in  1792,  his  freedom  year.  In  the 
preceding  fall  had  occurred  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  and  the  border 
was  full  of  dismay.  While  the  army  of  Wayne  marched  up 
into  the  Miami  and  Maumee  country,  Patrick,  though  ready 
enough,  was  not  yet  at  the  front,  being  stationed  as  a  frontier- 
guard  near  his  home  at  Wellsburg  on  the  Ohio.  At  first  he 
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had  taken  the  place  of  his  father  who  had  been  drafted;  later 
he  was  drafted  himself.  There  was  need  for  every  man  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  arms.  But  the  victory  of  Fallen  Timbers 
relieved  the  tension,  and  at  last  came  peace. 

Gass  now  became  a  flat-boat  man.  In  those  days  the 
“  broad-horns,”  scows  without  keel,  square-bowed,  and  of 
light  draught,  built  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio,  floated 
down  each  year  in  large  numbers  laden  with  produce  which 
found  its  best  market  in  New  Orleans.  There  was  no  other 
such  opportunity  for  a  young  man  to  see  the  world,  and  the 
best  energy  of  the  West  exercised  itself  at  the  sweeps  and 
setting-poles  which  kept  the  boats  on  the  current.  Setting 
out  in  the  early  spring  of  1793,  Patrick  found  himself  in  due 
time  at  New  Orleans,  whence,  the  cargo  being  sold  and  the 
boat  broken  up  for  lumber,  the  crew,  as  often  happened,  might 
come  home  by  sea.  Thus  it  chanced  that  Patrick  touched  at 
Cuba,  then  at  Philadelphia,  reaching  Wellsburg  by  the  well 
travelled  roads  that  were  now  replacing  the  earlier  trails. 
Now  in  a  reaction  from  restless  life  he  turned  for  a  time  to 
quieter  ways,  working  for  two  years  and  a  quarter  as  a  car¬ 
penter’s  apprentice.  Houses  are  still  standing  in  Wellsburg 
whose  timbers  were  hewn  by  Patrick’s  axe.  For  six  months 
while  in  the  employ  of  a  canny  Scotch-Irish  trader  who,  on 
pretty  much  his  own  terms,  bartered  salt,  iron,  and  whiskey 
for  the  crops  and  peltries  of  the  settlers,  he  was  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  a  boy  of  ten,  son  of  the  trader,  who  played  about 
the  lumber  piles  and  brought  the  dram  which  in  those  days 
was  every  workman’s  due,  —  little  “Jimmie”  Buchanan,  on 
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his  way  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  But  he  be¬ 
held  once  at  Carlisle  a  much  more  important  figure,  no  other 
than  Washington  himself.  The  “Whiskey  Rebellion”  was 
on,  perhaps  the  only  public  disturbance  during  his  vigorous 
years  in  which  Patrick  had  no  part.  In  this  crisis  his  biog¬ 
rapher,  Mr.  Jacob,  believes  that  two  strong  passions  offset 
each  other.  Patriotism  forbade  his  lifting  an  arm  against  the 
government ;  no  more,  on  the  other  hand,  could  he  strike  at 
whiskey.  In  John  Adams’  time,  a  war  threatening  with  France, 
Gass  promptly  enlisted  for  the  ioth  infantry,  under  Alexander 
Hamilton.  That  opportunity  failing,  and  his  combative  tem¬ 
perament  making  him  uneasy,  he  took  service  for  five  years 
on  the  chance  of  seeing  a  campaign  of  some  other  sort.  Here 
his  immediate  superior  was  Major  Cass,  father  of  Lewis  Cass, 
under  whom  he  recruited  men  and  hunted  deserters,  until  de¬ 
tailed  to  go  down  the  Ohio  with  Wilkinson.  A  few  months 
more  of  moving  back  and  forth  by  boat  and  trail,  and  he 
found  himself  at  the  government  post  at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois. 
Here  opened  for  him  the  year  1803,  and  he  stood  on  the  eve 
of  the  experience  that  has  made  his  name  immortal. 

The  drama  being  about  to  open,  the  other  figures  in  this 
doughty  rank  and  file  of  Lewis  and  Clark  are  assembling,  and 
must  now  be  taken  into  account.  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis, 
eager  to  enter  upon  his  task,  reached  Pittsburg  in  the  summer 
of  1803,  and  while  waiting  for  the  transportation  that  was  to 
bear  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  stores  for  the  Expedi¬ 
tion,  began  his  recruiting.  All  who  care  for  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  story  will  feel  a  special  debt  to  certain  recent  writers. 
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Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye,  of  Oregon,  has  been  indefatigable  in 
her  search,  and  in  “  The  Conquest  ”*  presents  with  much 
beauty  and  force  the  mass  of  results  which  she  has  obtained. 
Mr.  Olin  D.  Wheeler,  editor  of  the  “Wonderland”  annual 
issued  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  (a  corporation  that 
has  a  soul  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  fine  traditions  of  the  region 
traversed  by  the  road),  in  that  publication,  and  in  his  wmrk 
entitled  “On  the  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark, ”f  contributes 
also  to  our  knowledge  both  of  the  Captains  and  the  men 
material  of  the  utmost  value.  To  these  authorities,  and  also 
to  the  eminent  scholar,  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  the  present  writer  acknowl¬ 
edges  a  great  debt.  Much  help,  too,  has  been  derived  from 
the  notes  of  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  in  his  carefully  edited  “  Lewis 
and  Clark  ”  of  ten  years  since. 

Picking  his  men  with  great  care  from  the  volunteers  that 
offered,  Lewis  chose,  for  one,  George  Shannon,  a  school-boy 
of  seventeen,  of  a  good  family  which  Lewis  knew,  —  a  family 
that  had  gone  into  Ohio,  but  had  sent  George,  the  eldest  son, 
back  to  the  Pittsburg  neighborhood  for  an  education.  Except¬ 
ing  Gass,  the  data  in  the  case  of  Shannon  are  more  abundant 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  member  of  the  rank  and  file. 
The  winter  before,  his  father  had  been  lost  and  frozen  to 
death.  Without  permission  from  home,  carried  away  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  he  took  hold  with  Lewis, —  a  handsome 
youth,  with  black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  as  Mrs.  Dye  believes, 

*  “  The  Conquest,”  A.  C.  McClurg&Co.,  Chicago,  1902. 

t  “  On  the  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark,”  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  1904. 
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a  fine  singer.  He,  like  Gass,  belonged  to  the  Scotch-Irish 
group  of  the  party,  a  strain  well  represented  among  them  and 
one  of  its  best  elements.  There  were,  besides,  John  Collins, 
of  Maryland,  and  George  Gibson,  Hugh  McNeal,  John  Potts, 
and  Peter  Wiser,  of  Pennsylvania,  —  the  latter  possibly  a 
descendant  of  Conrad  Weiser,  a  worthy  of  the  early  German 
immigration.  These  we  may  suppose  helped  Lewis  load  his 
“  broad-horn,” — weapons,  powder  and  ball,  utensils,  scientific 
instruments,  bales  of  merchandise  for  the  Indian  trade,  sinking 
it  deep  ;  and  on  the  31st  of  August  the  voyage  began.  The 
river  was  low,  and  the  men,  responding  to  the  Captain’s  impa¬ 
tience,  dredged  at  the  shallows  and  pried  up  the  hull  day  after 
day.  Lewis  often  resorted  to  what  the  boatmen  of  that  day 
called  a  “  horn  breeze,”  yokes  of  oxen  hired  of  the  farmers, 
which  sometimes,  when  all  else  failed,  dragged  the  bottom 
over  the  sand-bars. 

The  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Louisville,  were  at  last  reached,  and 
at  the  Point  of  Rock,  the  home  of  George  Rogers  Clark, 
Lewis  met  his  destined  yoke-fellow,  William  Clark,  who  added 
to  the  company  “  nine  young  men  from  Kentucky,”  carefully 
picked  from  a  throng  of  volunteers.  Though  hailing  from 
Kentucky,  William  Bratton  was  a  native  of  Virginia;  John 
Shields  and  John  Colter  had  sprung  from  the  “  dark  and 
bloody  ground,”  and  the  latter  had  known  Simon  Kenton,  the 
rival  of  Boone  in  forest  prowess.  The  excellent  brothers, 
Reuben  and  Joseph  Fields,  had  no  doubt  the  same  hard 
Indian  border  for  a  mother-land,  —  a  wolfish  mother  who  in 
this  case,  however,  had  suckled  a  pair  of  the  best.  Charles 
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Floyd  was  of  Virginia  stock,  his  father  a  famous  pioneer. 
Nathaniel  Pryor  (a  cousin  of  Floyd),  William  Werner,  and 
Joseph  Whitehouse,  make  up  the  nine;  to  whom  must  be 
added  York,  the  big  negro  slave  of  Clark,  out  of  the  entire 
party  the  figure  of  overmastering  interest  among  all  the  tribes 
they  were  about  to  encounter. 

Delaying  as  little  as  possible,  Clark,  taking  charge  of  the 
boat  with  its  important  freight,  worked  his  way  down  stream, 
then  up,  to  St.  Louis;  while  Lewis,  following  the  “Vincennes 
trace,”  proceeded  across  country  to  Kaskaskia.  Recruits 
were  picked  from  various  frontier  posts,  with  regard  to  whom 
there  is  now  and  then  a  scrap  of  information.  Alexander 
Hamilton  Willard  had  run  away  as  a  boy  from  Charlestown, 
New  Hampshire.  As  to  Robert  Frazier,  Professor  J.  D. 
Butler  tells  us*  that  he  was  a  fencing-master  in  Rutland,  Ver¬ 
mont,  who  having  absconded  after  procuring  a  hat  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Butler’s  uncle  which  he  did  not  pay  for,  somehow  got  into 
the  famous  company.  Of  Frazier  and  his  hat  more  will  be 
said  later.  John  B.  Thomson  was  of  Indiana,  Silas  Goodrich, 
Hugh  Hall,  and  Thomas  P.  Howard  were  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  important  John  Ordway,  interesting  letters  from 
whom  have  been  discovered,  was  taken  from  Captain  Bissell’s 
company,  at  Kaskaskia;  as  were  also  Frazier  and  Howard, 
already  mentioned,  —  the  only  ones  accepted  out  of  twenty 
who  volunteered.  An  idea  of  how  rigid  the  scrutiny  was  we 
get  in  another  glimpse,  from  a  tradition  in  the  Willard  family. 
In  his  old  age,  Willard,  proud  of  his  superb  physique,  used 

*  In  his  edition  of  Floyd’s  Journal,  Worcester,  1894.  (Proceed.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc’y). 
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to  boast  to  his  children  that  when  he  was  taken  more  than  a 
hundred  were  passed  over. 

It  was  truly  a  capital  body  of  men.  But  two  were  seriously 
ill,  only  one  died,- — a  remarkable  record  indeed  in  such  hard¬ 
ship.  Their  different  qualities  and  capabilities  were  carefully 
weighed.  Three  were  good  blacksmiths  ;  and,  as  would  of 
course  be  the  case  on  the  frontier,  gunsmiths  also.  To  all 
the  Kentuckians  the  rifle  was  like  another  limb,  something 
taken  in  hand  in  childhood  and  never  failing  in  its  aim.  Great 
muscular  power  was  indispensable,  for  the  boats  were  to  be 
rowed  and  dragged  thousands  of  miles.  Of  the  contingent 
in  the  party  that  may  properly  be  called  American,  Patrick 
Gass  seems  to  have  been  the  last  man  recruited.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  was  at  Kaskaskia.  His  Captain,  Bissell,  needing  a 
good  carpenter,  remonstrated  against  his  selection.  Patrick, 
however,  begged  hard  ;  Lewis,  feeling  that  he  had  more  need 
of  a  carpenter  than  Bissell,  no  doubt  impressed,  too,  by  the 
alert,  compact,  square-set  vigor  of  the  petitioner,  overruled 
all  objections.  He  signed  the  roll,  his  age  being  then  thirty- 
two, —  a  very  mature  age  for  a  private;  and  the  guess  may 
be  risked,  that  of  all  the  Americans,  Patrick,  excepting  Clark, 
was  the  oldest  man.  Besides  the  Americans,  the  expedition 
contained  an  element  whose  allegiance  in  those  fluctuating 
days  was  doubtful,  —  French  and  half-breeds  who  were  to 
serve  as  guides,  hunters,  interpreters,  and  watermen.  Of 
these,  recruited  about  Kaskaskia  and  St.  Louis,  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  was  George  Drouillard,  or,  as  his  French-ignoring 
comrades  wrote  it,  Drewyer,  the  half-breed  son  of  a  Detroit 
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Frenchman  who  had  once  saved  the  life  of  Simon  Kenton. 
Drewyer  was  a  man  of  the  best.  Pierre  Cruzatte  and  Francois 
Labiche  were  also  very  useful.  As  to  the  former  it  was  by  no 
means  the  least  among  many  accomplishments  that  he  was  a 
musician:  this  “epic  of  exploration”  had  a  brisk  orchestral 
accompaniment  furnished  by  the  fiddle  of  Cruzatte,  with  an 
active  second  by  George  Gibson,  many  a  lonely  camp  resound¬ 
ing  to  the  bows  while  the  men  danced  off  their  fatigues.  The 
second  Spring,  at  the  Mandan  villages,  two  others  of  this  class 
were  taken  on,  Baptiste  Lepage  and  Toussaint  Chaboneau, — 
these  and  the  young  Indian  girl-mother  Sacaga-wea,  the  Bird- 
woman,  whose  presence  with  her  baby  among  the  crowd  of  men 
gives  to  the  enterprise  a  touch  of  romance  and  sweet  pathos. 
Sixteen  soldiers  and  watermen,  who  went  no  farther  than 
the  Mandan  villages,  cannot  fairly  be  counted  among  the 
explorers.  To  that  point  the  route  was  well  ascertained,  the 
unknown  not  being  reached  until  the  party  pushed  westward. 
Forty-five  was  the  complete  number  that  started  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  thirty-three  the  number  that  made 
the  round  trip  to  the  Pacific  from  the  Mandan  villages, — 
counting  in  the  baby,  who  must  by  no  means  be  overlooked. 

The  brave  band  was  indeed  representative !  The  men  came 
from  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  English,  Scotch-Irish, 
German,  French,  Negro,  and  Indian,  —  most  of  the  important 
threads  that  come  together  in  our  motley  American  warp  and 
woof  were  there.  As  to  social  grades,  Lewis’s  grand-uncle 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  Washington,  and  he  himself  had 
come  from  the  right  hand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
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States;  at  the  other  end  was  the  pappoose,  who  in  those  days, 
when  aristocratic  traditions  swayed,  must  have  seemed  nearer 
to  the  bear-cubs  than  to  the  stately  commander.  During  the 
winter  of  1803-4,  the  company  was  well  disciplined  and  in¬ 
structed  in  the  camp  at  Wood  River,  and  on  the  9th  of  May 
took  part  in  a  memorable  ceremony.  Major  Amos  Stoddard, 
crossing  from  Cahokia,  received  from  Don  Carlos  de  Haut 
de  Lassus,  the  Spanish  governor,  the  surrender  of  St.  Louis, 
the  last  post  in  the  purchased  Louisiana.  It  was  an  occasion 
of  solemnity.  The  flag  of  Spain  being  lowered,  the  flag  of 
France  took  its  place  for  a  brief  season.  Then  arose  the  flag 
of  the  stars  and  stripes,  its  dominion  henceforth  unchallenged. 
Confronting  the  Spanish  infantry  stood  at  present  the  Ameri¬ 
can  line,  among  them  the  picked  soldiers  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
a  fine  array  of  manhood.  The  new  land  was  now  completely 
possessed,  and  the  next  week  the  Captains  set  forth  to  see 
what  it  contained. 

With  a  body  so  forceful  and  made  up  of  such  elements,  it 
may  well  be  believed  a  firm  hand  was  necessary.  After  the 
start  was  fairly  made  there  was  not  a  touch  of  disaffection, 
each  man  working  at  his  best  from  first  to  last,  —  a  result  that 
did  not  come  to  pass  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  stern  were 
the  methods  of  Lewis  and  Clark  can  only  be  known  from  the 
original  journals  which  see  the  light  for  the  first  time  during 
the  present  year.*  During  the  journey  to  the  Mandan  vil¬ 
lages,  which  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  prelude,  two  men 

*The  Original  Journals  of  the  Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  edited  by  R.  G. 
Thwaites.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904. 
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deserted.  One  was  never  recovered  ;  the  other,  however,  was 
arrested  by  a  party  which  was  ordered  to  shoot  him  if  he 
attemped  escape.  Brought  back  to  camp  he  was  sentenced 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  his  comrades  four 
times.  Each  man  was  provided  with  “nine  switches”;  but 
Bratton  used  to  tell  his  children  that  they  used  their  ramrods, 
the  blows  being  well  laid  on  in  the  fear  that  any  leniency  would 
bring  about  for  the  men  showing  it  corresponding  punish¬ 
ment.  The  case  of  John  Newman  was  a  hard  one.  He  was  a 
powerful,  strong-willed,  quick  tempered  man,  apparently  of 
no  bad  disposition.  He  did  excellent  service  both  before  and 
after  the  rough  experience  about  to  be  narrated,  for  which  he 
showed  no  rancor.  Found  guilty  of  “mutinous  expressions,” 
he  was  sentenced  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  to  receive  seventy-five 
lashes.  The  full  punishment  was  straightway  administered, 
the  place  being  a  sand-bar  left  dry  in  the  river,  with  such 
thoroughness  that  an  Aricara  chief  who  beheld  it  wept  at  the 
sight,  —  acknowledging,  however,  when  Newman’s  offense  was 
explained,  that  the  punishment  was  just.  It  was  further  de¬ 
creed  that  the  deserter  and  the  mutineer  should  be  cast  out 
of  the  party  at  the  first  opportunity.  Newman  begged  hard 
to  be  retained  ;  but  the  Captains  were  inexorable,  and  both 
mutineer  and  deserter  were  sent  back  to  St.  Louis  in  the 
Spring  of  1805,  Lewis,  however,  at  a  later  time  interceding  for 
Newman  with  the  government.  These  old-fashioned  ways 
cause  the  modern  reader  to  shiver,  but  they  were  most  effect¬ 
ive.  There  was  never  after  a  murmur  or  a  hesitancy,  and  before 
the  end  came  fear  was  transformed  into  a  sincere  affection. 
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Of  the  immortal  Expedition,  which  set  out  May  14,  1804, 
and  returned  to  its  point  of  departure  September  23,  1806, 
our  faithful  Patrick  Gass  gives  the  account.  That  it  should  be 
minutely  recorded  was  carefully  provided  for.  By  Jefferson’s 
direction  all  the  men  capable  of  keeping  diaries,  eight  in 
number  as  it  proved,  possibly  nine,  discharged  that  duty; 
five  of  which  records,  those  of  the  Commanders,  of  the 
Sergeants  Gass  and  Floyd,  and  of  Private  Whitehouse,  have 
been  preserved.  The  full  journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  pre¬ 
served  in  Philadelphia,  the  world  is  now  to  see,  our  knowledge 
of  them  until  now  having  come  from  the  digest  prepared  by 
Nicholas  Biddle,  in  1814.  Of  the  journal  of  Gass  we  shall 
speak  later ;  that  of  Floyd  has  been  discovered  of  late  years 
by  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  who  also  has  obtained  very  recently 
that  of  Whitehouse.  The  note-book  of  Sergeant  Ordway, 
kept  according  to  a  tradition  of  his  family  under  his  shirt 
next  his  skin,  after  being  used  by  Biddle  has  been  lost  with¬ 
out  trace.  Of  the  journals  known  to  have  been  kept  by 
Sergeant  Pryor  and  Private  Frazier  nothing  is  known.  If 
the  tradition  among  the  descendants  of  Private  Willard  may 
be  trusted,  he  too  kept  a  journal,  which  would  bring  the 
number  up  to  nine.  In  spite  of  the  losses,  the  records  are 
copious.  It  is  a  long  and  glorious  story  which,  after  the 
publication  of  the  seven  volumes  of  the  “  Original  Journals” 
in  Dr.  Thwaites’s  great  edition  now  about  to  appear  in  this 
centennial  year,  will  lack  nothing  of  a  full  recital. 

Of  the  rank  and  file,  then,  of  the  party  of  thirty-three  who 
went  west  from  Fort  Mandan  in  1805,  it  is  only  Patrick  Gass, 
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as  has  been  said,  whose  after  career  we  can  follow  in  detail. 
Dr.  Coues,  in  1893,  declared  that  besides  Gass,  only  George 
Shannon  could  be  traced  with  anything  like  distinctness  ;  that 
of  all  the  rest  we  know  “  next  to  nothing.”  This  oblivion 
Coues,  admiring  as  he  does  each  and  all  of  the  band,  greatly 
laments:  his  monotonous  comment  “no  more  known  of  him,” 
affixed  to  name  after  name  as  we  follow  down  his  list,  comes 
to  have  the  sound  of  a  melancholy  groan.  But  since  Coues’s 
day  searchers  have  been  busy,  Mrs.  Dye  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
meriting  especial  mention,  and  our  ignorance  is  becoming  less 
dense.  Postponing  for  the  moment  mention  of  Gass,  let  us 
take  up  first  his  fellow  sergeants. 

John  Ordway  upon  being  mustered  out  went  back  at  first 
to  New  Hampshire,  but  returned  soon  to  Missouri,  where, 
taking  up  land  near  New  Madrid,  he  soon  after  married.  The 
land  claims  which  the  men  received  were  in  many  instances 
soon  parted  with,  nine  of  the  party,  according  to  Professor 
Butler,  selling  out  within  a  few  days  of  the  return  to  St.  Louis, 
seven  of  them  to  fellow-soldiers.  Ordway  is  said  to  have  been 
a  purchaser:  his  tract  was  extensive;  and  when  New  Madrid 
was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  1811,  the  new  town  was 
located  upon  land  that  once  belonged  to  him.  His  life  appears 
to  have  passed  quietly.  His  journal,  which  he  contentedly 
sold  for  $10  to  his  commanders,  could  it  be  recovered  would 
bring  to-day  literally  its  weight  in  gold. 

Nathaniel  Pryor  became  an  ensign  in  the  army,  and  grew 
famous  on  the  old  track.  In  1807,  being  commissioned  to 
escort  in  safety  to  his  home  the  Mandan  chief  Shahaka,  of 
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whom  more  will  presently  be  said,  he  with  his  detachment 
fought  a  fierce  battle  with  the  Aricaras,  near  a  point  where 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  narrowly  escaped  a  conflict.  He  bore 
himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  record;  and  being  pro¬ 
moted  later  to  a  captaincy,  served  long  as  an  Indian  agent 
under  his  old  leader,  now  become  General  William  Clark.  He 
died  among  the  Osages  in  1831. 

Floyd,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  on  the  threshold  of 
the  enterprise,  in  August,  1804,  while  ascending  the  Missouri. 

Turning  to  the  privates,  the  only  one  who  attained  high 
position  was  George  Shannon,  the  handsome  boy  maturing 
into  an  able  and  successful  man.  He  was  with  Pryor  in  1807, 
in  the  battle  with  the  Aricaras ;  and  receiving  a  wound  in  the 
leg  which  made  amputation  necessary  was  familiarly  nick¬ 
named  “  Peg-leg  Shannon.”  He  now  entered  upon  an  active 
and  dignified  career.  He  studied  at  Transylvania  University, 
Kentucky ;  then  read  law,  the  practice  of  which  he  began  in 
Lexington.  At  the  instance  of  Clark,  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  help  Nicholas  Biddle  in  the  preparation  of  his  account  of 
the  Expedition,  rendering  great  service.  That  task  per¬ 
formed,  we  find  him  presently  in  Missouri  once  more,  where 
as  a  man  eloquent,  intelligent,  and  of  fine  presence,  he  at  once 
reached  high  position.  He  became  judge,  an  office  he  had 
before  held  in  Kentucky.  He  was  soon  in  the  State  senate, 
and  afterward  United  States  district  attorney.  In  1836,  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine,  he  fell  dead  in  the  court-room  at  Palmyra, 
Missouri,  closing  suddenly  his  life  when  the  future  seemed 
laden  with  honors  for  him.  Distinction  seemed  to  be  in 
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store  for  him  perhaps  as  great  as  that  achieved  by  a  younger 
brother  who  served  two  terms  as  governor  of  Ohio  and  once 
as  governor  of  Kansas. 

John  Colter,  of  Kentucky,  went  through  an  experience 
especially  thrilling.  In  love  with  wilderness  life,  when  the 
Expedition  reached  Fort  Mandan,  on  its  return,  August,  1806, 
he  obtained  his  discharge  and  went  back  upon  the  track.  Next 
year,  encountering  on  the  river  the  shrewd  and  enterprising 
Spanish  fur-trader,  Manuel  Lisa,  of  St.  Louis,  he  entered  his 
service,  and  while  hunting  and  trapping  beheld,  first  of  white 
men,  Yellow  Stone  Lake,  the  Geysers,  and  other  wonders 
of  Yellowstone  Park.  A  hot  spring  especially  violent  and 
noisome  long  bore,  and  perhaps  still  bears,  the  name  Colter’s 
Hell.  He  was  later  the  hero  of  a  most  startling  Indian  adven¬ 
ture,  one  of  the  most  famous  tales  of  the  frbntier,  often  related 
and  forming  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  passage  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving’s  “  Astoria.”  While  hunting  in  company  with 
John  Potts,  presumably  Lewis  and  Clark’s  John  Potts,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  Black-feet,  near  the  Jefferson  River.  Potts 
was  slain  at  once ;  but  Colter,  being  captured  and  stripped 
naked,  was  told  to  run  for  his  life.  Powerful  and  hardened, 
he  dashed  off  over  a  plain  bristling  with  the  prickly  pear, 
distancing  the  whooping  pack  all  save  one,  a  brave  of  great 
strength  who  kept  close  upon  his  heels.  Turning  suddenly 
Colter  slew  him  with  the  Indian’s  own  spear ;  and  reaching 
the  river  presently  after,  swam  under  water  until,  attaining  a 
mass  of  drift-wood,  he  found  a  breathing  place  where  his  head 
was  concealed.  The  Indians  sought  him  in  vain,  and  after 
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terrible  exposures  Colter  at  last  reached  his  friends  alive. 
Of  such  stuff  were  the  men  who  underwent  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  training.  The  final  glimpse  we  have  of  Colter  is  at 
La  Charrette,  the  village  on  the  Missouri  near  the  last  home 
of  Daniel  Boone.  In  1 8 1 1  he  was  found  there  by  a  party 
ascending,  who  tried  hard  to  engage  him  for  their  enterprise. 
He  looked  westward  wistfully,  but  he  had  just  taken  a  wife, 
and  he  remained  while  the  party  passed  on,  won  at  last  to 
domesticity. 

Less  fortunate  than  Colter,  the  brave  George  Drewyer 
came  to  a  bloody  end.  Certified  to  by  Lewis  as  a  man  of 
sterling  worth,  dextrous  and  intrepid  beyond  compare,  after 
various  wild  experiences,  he  like  Colter  became  a  partner  of 
Manuel  Lisa,  and  went  up  the  Missouri  to  the  distant  plains. 
He,  too,  fell  in  with  the  terrible  Black-feet.  He  had  been 
with  Lewis  that  day  on  Maria’s  River,  when  two  of  that  tribe 
were  slain,  the  only  blood  shed  on  the  Expedition.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  unavoidable,  but  the  Black-feet  never 
forgot  it.  Though  friends  were  close  by,  a  contrary  wind 
beat  back  the  sound  of  his  rifle  and  his  shouts.  Making  a 
breast-work  of  his  horse  he  faced  his  crowding  foes,  fighting 
for  life  with  every  resource  which  such  a  master  could  bring 
to  bear.  But  his  time  had  come.  The  tragedy  of  Maria’s 
River  was  indeed  offset  when  it  was  atoned  for  by  the  life  of 
George  Drewyer ! 

Two  important  characters  against  whom  Dr.  Coues,  in 
1893,  set  laconic  comment,  have  just  been  rescued  to 
our  knowledge,  Bratton  and  Willard,  —  the  former  by  Mr. 
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Wheeler,  the  latter  by  Mrs.  Dye.  Both  were  blacksmiths  and 
gunsmiths,  skilled  therefore  in  ways  to  be  particularly  useful. 
Bratton  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  the  record  as  the 
man  who,  seriously  ill,  was  subjected  to  heroic  treatment,  at  a 
time  when  perils  pressed.  He  reached  home  none  the  worse, 
and  five  years  later,  at  New  Madrid,  was  a  witness  of  the 
earthquake.  Enlisting  once  more,  he  was  at  Tippecanoe,  and 
afterwards  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  1812.  He  used  to 
tell  his  children  that  upon  the  latter  field  he  had  looked  upon 
the  mighty  Tecumseh,  stretched  out  in  death.  His  soldier 
life  closed  ingloriously,  in  Michigan,  where  he  was  in  a  detach¬ 
ment  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  He  married  in  1819,  and 
removing  to  Indiana  became  the  father  of  eight  sons  and  two 
daughters.  In  this  patriarchal  estate  death  found  him  in  1841. 
He  lies  buried  at  Waynestown,  Montgomery  County,  his 
monument  commemorating  that  he  was  with  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Even  more  patriarchal  than  Bratton  became  Willard,  the 
runaway  boy  from  New  Hampshire,  his  quiver  so  far  abound¬ 
ing  as  to  compass  twelve  children,  from  whom  have  proceeded 
fifty  grand-children  and  thirty  great-grand-children.  His  fine 
strength  and  proportions,  which  caused  him  to  be  chosen  by 
Clark  out  of  a  hundred,  persisted  long.  He,  too,  was  loth  to 
leave  soldiering,  being  out  against  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet, 
and,  with  four  sons,  against  Black  Hawk.  He  lived  long 
in  St.  Louis  as  the  friend  and  neighbor  of  Clark,  being 
entrusted  by  the  General  with  important  commissions.  Re¬ 
moving  to  Wisconsin  as  old  age  approached,  from  there  he 
followed  some  of  his  children  across  the  continent  to  Oregon 
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again.  Though  seventy-five  years  old,  he  tramped  sturdily 
with  the  ox-teams,  sighting  once  more  the  peaks,  plains,  and 
streams  he  had  known  forty-five  years  before.  He  died  in 
1865,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  excepting  Gass,  probably 
the  last  survivor  of  the  band. 

Of  Robert  Frazier,  to  whom  Professor  Butler’s  uncle 
parted  with  the  hat  in  Vermont,  becoming  so  far  out  of 
pocket,  we  get  one  more  odd  glimpse.  Uncle  Butler,  appar¬ 
ently  too  trustful  a  storekeeper,  soon  after  failed,  making  his 
way  west  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  tried  fortune  again  as  a  tavern- 
keeper.  In  September,  1806,  who  should  march  in  as  a  guest 
but  Robert  Frazier,  just  back  with  Lewis  and  Clark  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia!  The  thrifty  Yankee  promptly  pre¬ 
sented  the  bill  for  the  hat,  which  the  brown  explorer,  well 
supplied  with  money  from  the  sale  of  his  land-claim  just  made, 
as  promptly  paid.  Frazier  at  the  same  time  presented  a 
prospectus  for  the  publication  of  the  journal  he  had  kept, 
inviting  a  subscription ;  which  naturally  might  be  met  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  hat.  Uncle  Butler,  however,  unloaded 
the  prospectus  upon  his  brother  in  Vermont:  in  due  time  it 
fell  to  the  son,  and  in  Professor  Butler’s  hands  it  has  remained 
until  the  present  day, —  a  handsomely  penned  document,  the 
sole  existing  memorial  of  Robert  Frazier  and  his  book. 

It  is  known  that  Werner  was  an  Indian  agent  under  Clark. 
About  George  Gibson  hangs  a  certain  agreeable  atmosphere 
of  harmony.  He  with  Cruzatte  furnished  the  music  of  the 
Expedition.  Marrying  afterward  in  St.  Louis,  the  experience 
of  wedded  life  was  so  satisfactory  to  his  wife  that  thrice  after 
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his  premature  death,  according  to  Dr.  Coues,  she  made  the 
matrimonial  experiment,  rendering  happy  in  turn  Messrs. 
Gartmill,  Dunleavy,  and  Hayden. 

Whitehouse  kept  a  journal  which  has  just  been  recovered  by 
Dr.  Thwaites  and  now  for  the  first  time  sees  the  light.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  the  three  Massachusetts  men,  Goodrich,  Hall, 
and  Howard.  The  same  oblivion  has  swallowed  Collins,  Me- 
Neal,  and  Wiser,  who  came  down  from  Pittsburg  with  Lewis; 
also  Windsor  and  Thompson  of  the  later  additions.  It  is 
paricularly  hard  that  we  know  nothing  of  John  Shields  and 
the  admirable  brothers  Reuben  and  Joseph  Fields.  No  men 
in  the  band  were  rated  by  the  Captains  higher  than  these.  If 
Shields  was  the  smith  who  among  the  Mandans  was  so  active, 
as  is  believed,  not  one  of  the  privates,  excepting  perhaps 
Drewyer,  should  be  set  above  him.  As  to  the  brothers  Fields, 
in  all  crises  of  special  risk  and  hardship,  we  find  one  or  both 
close  at  the  right  hand  of  the  leaders,  cool,  ready,  resource¬ 
ful,  no  matter  how  embarrassing  the  emergency.  But  they 
are  gone  without  trace. 

“  Earth  hath  her  bubbles  as  the  water  hath, 

And  these  are  of  them,” 

may  as  truly  be  said  of  these  Paladins  of  the  wilderness,  as  of 
the  wierd  sisters.  Touched  for  a  moment  with  immortal 
light  in  the  glory  of  the  magnificent  achievement,  they  have 
gone  out  into  nothingness.  The  world  will  never  let  their 
memory  die,  and  has  a  yearning  hope  that  some  scrap  of  rec¬ 
ord  concerning  them  may  yet  come  to  light. 

No  one  got  more  solid  pleasure  out  of  the  Expedition 
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than  the  slave  York,  the  big  negro  of  Captain  Clark.  To 
one  inured  to  the  life  of  a  slave,  it  was  perhaps  not  often  that 
the  severities  encountered  seemed  excessive,  while  the  tour  in 
great  part  was  to  him  a  round  of  enjoyment.  To  the  tribes 
throughout  he  was  the  individual  of  especial  interest,  his  color 
and  wool,  combined  with  his  great  strength,  causing  him  to 
be  regarded  as  “medicine”  most  remarkable.  The  warriors 
approached  him  with  awe,  suggesting  on  one  occasion  that  he 
should  depose  Lewis  and  Clark,  master  the  soldiers,  and  be¬ 
come  their  own  chief;  while  the  squaws  to  propitiate  him 
stopped  at  nothing.  His  senses  were  gratified  and  his  vanity 
flattered  at  contact  with  every  new  nation ;  and  one  may  con¬ 
jecture  that  regret  and  not  satisfaction  was  the  feeling  with 
which  he  at  last  stepped  ashore  at  St.  Louis.  At  St.  Louis  he 
seems  to  have  remained  attached  to  the  household  of  his 
master,  and  wonderful  were  the  tales  he  told.  In  his  cups, 
and  there  he  often  was,  he  gave  his  imagination  full  play. 
Coues  remarks  that  as  the  drams  went  down  the  extravagance 
of  the  stories  went  up,  with  an  outcome  marvellous  indeed. 

Of  the  French  voyageurs,  Cruzatte,  Labiche,  Lepage,  and 
Chaboneau,  boatmen  and  interpreters,  Cruzatte  had  played 
in  the  drama  a  conspicuous  role.  He  was  a  consummate  master 
of  the  paddle,  but  perhaps  was  never  more  prized  than  when 
at  the  camp-fire  in  the  evening  he  brought  out  his  cheerful 
fiddle.  His  near-sightedness  came  near  causing  the  worst 
catastrophe  that  could  have  happened.  Mistaking  Lewis 
partly  concealed  in  the  brush  for  an  elk,  he  shot  him,  the 
ball  by  a  miracle  inflicting  no  serious  wound.  Good  servants 
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of  the  cause  the  voyageurs  had  been,  and  their  comrades  left 
them  where  they  had  been  found,  in  the  little  posts  and  on 
the  great  waters,  with  a  cordial  God-speed.  Chaboneau,  Mr. 
Wheeler  thinks,  has  been  unjustly  depreciated  ;  in  his  way  he 
was  useful;  and  for  many  years  afterward,  perhaps  until  1837 
or  1838,  his  name  often  occurs  in  the  reports  of  travellers, 
usually  with  favorable  mention. 

Over  the  story  of  the  one  woman  of  the  band  the  student 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  will  always  affectionately  linger.  The  help 
of  no  one  member  was  more  effective  :  she  was  in  fact  the  very 
salvation  of  the  Expedition.  With  her  courage  and  resource¬ 
fulness,  moreover,  she  blended  amiable  qualities  that  make 
her  most  engaging.  Sacajawea  (or  as  we  are  now  taught  that 
the  name  must  be  written,  Sacaga-wea),  the  Bird-woman,  was 
but  a  desolate  waif  in  that  wide  desert,  a  captive  far  from 
home.  Not  improbably  she  had  much  personal  charm.  Her 
tribe,  the  Shoshones,  were  no  despicable  people.  Though  at 
that  moment  in  danger  of  extermination,  pressed  upon  by 
fierce  neighbors  who  were  obtaining  from  white  traders  the 
new  weapons,  the  terrible  fire-arms,  they  were  nevertheless  a 
most  spirited  folk,  allied  with  the  Pawnees  and  Comanches, 
the  formidable  “  horse-Indians  ”  of  the  plains,  and  employing 
in  hunting  and  warfare  methods  so  daring  that  white  beholders, 
however  hardened,  were  appalled  at  the  sight.  She  was  sister 
of  a  chief  of  the  ruling  family,  an  “  Indian  princess  ”  there¬ 
fore,  whatever  that  title  may  be  worth.  Though  the  life  of 
the  Indian  woman  soon  transforms  her,  as  we  are  told,  into  a 
hag,  in  girlhood  she  may  be  beautiful.  Sacaga-wea  was  in 
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the  early  flush  of  life,  and  in  rivalry  with  the  girls  of  the 
Minnetarees  and  Mandans,  Indians  especially  handsome  after 
the  wild  fashion,  seems  to  have  held  her  own  well.  At  any  rate 
she  had  been  chosen  from  among  them  by  Chaboneau,  a  white 
man,  to  be  his  wife;  and  at  Fort  Mandan,  in  February,  gave 
birth  to  a  child.  The  slave  rather  than  the  wife  of  the  inter¬ 
preter  Chaboneau,  she  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  with  the 
white  men,  who  thought  she  might  be  useful  when  her  own 
people  of  the  mountains  were  reached. 

How  when  the  canoe  was  in  danger  the  Bird-woman  with 
quick  presence  of  mind  saved  medicines,  instruments,  and 
important  papers,  grasping  quickly  to  the  right  and  left  in 
the  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  looking  out  for  her  baby  and 
herself;  how  when  the  mountains  were  reached,  and  the  tribes 
from  whom  alone  horses  and  guides  could  be  procured  held 
aloof,  caution  before  strangers  being  for  them  necessary  to 
existence,  she  discovered  that  they  were  her  kindred  and 
conciliated  their  friendship  ;  how  finally  when  the  band  was 
lost  in  the  highlands,  and  every  resource  for  finding  the  path 
seemed  exhausted,  the  Bird-woman,  with  mysterious  intuition, 
akin  to  that  of  wild  creatures,  discovered  the  practicable  pass, 
—  all  these  are  among  the  most  thrilling  incidents  of  the  story. 
No  less  attractive  are  certain  slighter  occurrences,  —  as  when 
the  Bird-woman  surrenders  to  Lewis,  anxious  to  buy  a  superb 
robe  of  the  fur  of  the  sea-otter,  her  belt  of  blue  beads,  per¬ 
haps  her  last  bit  of  feminine  finery,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase ; 
or  where,  when  starvation  threatens,  she  gives  to  Clark  the  bit 
of  bread  she  had  reserved  to  be  prepared  for  her  child  in  case 
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of  extremity ;  or  where,  as  happened  more  than  once,  when 
tribes  about  to  be  encountered  were  hostile  or  timorous,  the 
sight  of  Sacaga-wea,  riding  among  the  men  with  her  baby 
at  her  back,  made  them  at  once  trustful  and  friendly :  the 
strangers  must  be  men  of  peace  for  no  war-party  could  have 
with  it  a  squaw  and  her  pappoose. 

What  becomes  of  the  Bird-woman  after  that  August  day 
in  1806,  when,  Chaboneau  having  received  $500  and  she  hav¬ 
ing  received  nothing,  the  white  men  turn  from  the  Mandan 
villages  down  stream  and  homeward?  There  is  but  one  dis¬ 
tinct  mention  of  her  in  after  years,  that  of  the  young  English¬ 
man  Brackenridge  who  saw  her  in  1811.  She  appeared  to 
him  to  possess  gentle  and  friendly  traits.  Her  association 
with  the  pale-faces  seemed  to  have  aroused  in  her  an  aspira¬ 
tion  for  something  above  savagery,  and  she  sought  to  adopt 
in  her  dress  and  demeanor  something  of  what  she  had  learned 
from  them.  She  seemed  not  well,  though  having  once  shown 
such  powers  of  endurance.  This  is  the  last  word.  The  win¬ 
some  heroine  vanishes  into  the  silences,  and  no  spell  has  had 
power  to  evoke  further  sight  or  sound  of  her.  An  old  inter¬ 
preter,  indeed,  of  the  Fort  Berthold  agency,  thinks  she  and 
her  husband  may  have  perished  with  the  Mandan  nation,  of 
small-pox,  in  1837 ;  but  it  is  the  dimmest  of  traditions.  Saca¬ 
ga-wea  Peak,  a  towering  summit  overlooking  the  scene  of 
her  most  memorable  service,  named  in  her  honor  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  will,  it  is  hoped,  transmit 
her  name  through  the  ages.  The  women  of  the  great  States 
into  which  she  found  and  smoothed  a  pathway  are  at  the 
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present  moment  uniting  to  set  up  in  her  honor  a  statue  of 
bronze.  Recognition  late,  but  most  just! 

The  pappoose,  little  Toussaint,  carried  on  her  back  by  the 
mother  so  many  thousand  miles,  did  not  vanish  without  trace. 
Mrs.  Dye  has  talked  with  a  man  who  knew  him  ;  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  (to  whose  credit  must  be  set  down  the  naming  of 
Sacaga-wea  Peak)  finds  authentic  mention  of  him  in  the  year 
1830.  At  that  time  he  was  with  a  party  of  hunters  and  trap¬ 
pers  in  Idaho,  and  becomes  involved  in  an  adventure  which  is 
circumstantially  described  by  a  comrade.  Incidentally  it  is 
remarked  that  he  was  the  baby  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expe¬ 
dition. 

From  the  doubt  and  darkness  that  beset  investigation  of 
the  fates  of  most  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  people,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  turn  to  Patrick  Gass,  unheroic  but  stalwart,  and  standing 
in  a  clear  historic  light.  Coming  east  from  St.  Louis,  in  the 
fall  of  1806,  Gass,  with  others,  marched  by  the  “  trace  ”  across 
country  to  Vincennes ;  but  was  ordered  presently  to  Louis¬ 
ville  to  meet  Lewis,  who  with  a  number  of  Indians  carefully 
selected,  among  them  the  Mandan  Chief  Shahaka,  or  Big 
White,  was  on  his  way  to  Washington.  Gass,  who  had  had  a 
wider  experience  with  the  North  American  tribes  than  almost 
any  man  who  can  be  named,  used  to  speak  of  Shahaka  as  the 
handsomest  savage  he  ever  saw.  It  may  well  be  believed  he 
was  a  magnificent  type,  the  picked  man  of  a  tribe  noted  for 
stately  presence  and  bearing.  He  had  entrusted  himself  with 
hesitation  to  Lewis  and  Clark  for  the  journey,  exacting  a 
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solemn  pledge  that  he  should  be  safely  returned,  a  pledge 
the  Government  was  able  to  fulfil  only  through  difficulties,  as 
Ensign  Pryor  and  George  Shannon  came  to  know  the  next 
year.  At  a  ball  given  at  Louisville,  Shahaka  appeared  in  all 
the  picturesque  pomp  of  a  sovereign  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
prairies.  His  white  hair,  from  which  came  his  name,  was 
crested  with  superb  plumage,  his  neck  encircled  by  a  collar  of 
claws  of  the  grisly  bear,  his  majestic  frame  draped  in  robes  of 
precious  fur.  What  the  state  of  a  Mandan  Chief  really  was 
is  well  ascertained  and  set  down  in  the  pictures  of  George 
Catlin,  painted  just  before  those  days  of  plague  which  swept 
from  the  earth  the  interesting  nation.  Lewis  with  his  train 
went  on  through  the  settlements  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  at 
Washington  from  Jefferson  down  the  welcome  was  of  the 
warmest.  Following  our  humbler  thread,  we  keep  to  our 
sergeant,  who  betook  himself  to  Wellsburg,  bearing  with 
honest  satisfaction  a  letter  from  his  commander  full  of  com¬ 
mendation.  That  he  possessed  the  respect  also  of  his  com¬ 
rades  of  the  rank  and  file  is  manifest.  At  Floyd’s  death  they 
had  elected  him  sergeant,  and  no  hint  or  suggestion  exists 
that  the  choice  was  repented  of. 

Being  often  called  upon  to  tell  his  story,  he  early  deter¬ 
mined  to  publish  his  journal,  which  he  had  obtained  permission 
to  do.  In  what  shape  this  record  was  cannot  now  be  told,  the 
original  book  having  disappeared.  From  the  man’s  character 
and  education  we  can  be  sure  it  was  a  most  artless  jotting 
down  of  events  day  by  day,  in  which  the  writer’s  whims  and 
prejudices  must  have  been  very  apparent.  Unfortunate  that 
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it  could  not  have  appeared  in  its  racy  simplicity  1  But  Gass 
and  his  friends  felt  it  must  be  made  presentable ;  so  those 
interesting  leaves,  tattered  and  sweat-stained,  carried  probably 
like  Ordway’s  under  his  shirt,  next  his  skin,  through  twice  a 
thousand  leagues  of  such  experience,  were  committed  to  the 
school-master  David  McKeehan,  to  be  suitably  prepared. 
The  editor  claims  that  his  changes  are  slight,  but  that  cannot 
be  believed.  The  facts  of  Gass  are  no  doubt  scrupulously 
given ;  but  the  McKeehan  presentment,  punctiliously  correct 
in  spelling,  grammar,  and  rhetoric,  proper  after  the  best  con¬ 
ventions  in  every  phrase,  is  something  a  tough,  untutored 
frontiersman  could  never  have  attained.  Under  McKeehan’s 
hand  the  document  was  thoroughly  school-mastered, —  washed, 
starched,  and  pressed  to  suit  the  most  fastidious,  but  with 
its  picturesqueness  and  personal  flavor  quite  dispelled.  Still, 
with  every  abatement,  the  Gass  journal  has  for  the  student  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  absorbing  interest.  It  narrates  many  an 
incident  not  elsewhere  described,  and  sustains  and  helps  out 
the  main  records  over  every  mile  of  the  journey.  The  gain 
to  Gass  from  his  book  was  small  indeed.  By  arrangement  he 
received  one  hundred  copies  to  sell  as  he  could,  and  the  copy¬ 
right.  It  was  forthwith  pirated.  The  first  edition  appeared 
at  Pittsburg,  printed  by  Zadok  Kramer  in  1807.  It  was  the 
earliest  account  of  the  famous  Expedition,  antedating  the 
book  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  Biddle’s  edition,  by  seven  years. 
The  Gass  book  appeared  without  change  in  London,  1808; 
in  Philadelphia,  1810,  1811,  and  1812  ;  and  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
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in  1847.  A  French  translation  also  appeared  in  Paris  in  1810. 
Whatever  profits  there  were  went  to  others  than  the  author. 

Gass  had  immortalized  himself,  though  he  did  not  know 
it;  but  his  career  had  by  no  means  closed.  In  1807  he  was 
but  thirty-six,  and  turning  from  his  book  enterprise,  he  went 
west  to  Kaskaskia  once  more,  serving  for  a  time  at  the  post 
as  assistant  commissary,  apparently  a  civil  position;  then  later 
he  speculated  in  lead,  the  Illinois  mines  in  those  days  being  an 
important  source  of  supply.  Going  south  on  a  business 
errand,  the  year  1812  found  him  in  Nashville,  where  he  was 
drafted  for  service  under  Andrew  Jackson,  in  the  war  against 
the  Creeks.  Having  a  choice  of  fields,  he  preferred  the  North, 
and  enlisted  against  England  in  the  war  then  waging.  He 
was  presently  at  Fort  Massac,  near  Cairo;  then  detailed  for 
service  on  the  Illinois  River,  where  while  engaged  in  building 
a  fort  he  lost  an  eye  by  a  splinter  from  a  falling  tree.  While 
recovering  from  his  injury,  he  with  the  detachment  was  ordered 
to  load  upon  a  boat  all  munitions  and  stores,  the  plan  for  the 
fort  being  abandoned.  Pittsburg  wras  assigned  as  the  des¬ 
tination;  and  with  the  rivers  at  flood  in  the  Spring  of  1814  the 
long  voyage  began.  Jacob’s  biography  makes  the  incredible 
statement  that  the  boat  was  pulled  up  the  Ohio  by  the  branches 
of  the  trees  along  the  banks.  It  may  have  been  that  in  part; 
but  sweep,  setting-pole,  and  tow-line  must  have  had  their  place 
in  the  work.  To  one  who  knows  those  mighty  shouldering 
currents  of  the  West,  what  heaped-up  labors  does  all  that 
stand  for!  The  enumeration  of  the  appliances  brings  it  home 
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to  us.  Thus  Gass  had  worked  his  way  up  to  the  head  springs 
of  the  Missouri :  thus  he  now  worked  his  way  up  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  —  pulling  with  his  hands  against  stream 
across  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  at  its  widest  expansion! 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  one  contemplates  with  positive 
reverence  those  massive  hands,  quietly  folded  now,  as  the 
engraver  has  given  them  in  the  portrait. 

Pittsburg  was  reached  July  i,  and  our  sergeant  (he  had 
probably  been  given  his  old  rank  upon  enlisting)  was  hur¬ 
ried  at  once  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  where  the  war  pressed. 
He  was  just  too  late  for  the  action  at  Chippewa;  but  at 
Lundy’s  Lane,  in  the  21st  regiment,  under  that  good  soldier 
Col.  James  Miller,  he  added  to  his  many  experiences  that  of 
fiercest  battle.  In  the  dusk  of  the  summer  evening,  under 
the  cataract’s  heavy  monotone,  with  the  guns  of  the  British 
battery  in  front,  he  distinctly  heard  the  order  given  to  his 
commander  to  charge,  and  the  quiet  reply,  “  I  ’ll  try,  Sir.”  In 
the  rush  that  followed  he  was  in  his  place  in  the  line,  his  short 
stature  serving  him  in  good  stead  ;  for  the  ball  which  would 
otherwise  have  cut  him  down  passed  through  his  hat.  Then 
it  was  that,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  felt  that  “  bash¬ 
fulness  ”  that  required  for  its  proper  description  the  emphatic 
adjective.  Bashful  or  not,  our  valiant  Patrick  did  his  duty; 
and  so  afterward,  when  the  British  line,  advancing  thrice,  until 
the  buttons  shone  plain  in  the  flashes,  tried  in  vain  to  recover 
the  position. 

But  victory  was  balked  by  mismanagement,  and  the  Amer- 
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icans  retreated  to  Fort  Erie.  Here  again  a  fortnight  later, 
Miller,  holding  the  left,  made  a  brave  trial.  The  Americans 
had  extended  the  fortification  by  an  abattis  which  ran  down 
into  the  river,  a  provision  that  one  believes  the  practiced  axe 
of  Gass  must  have  taken  part  in  shaping.  In  the  assault  the 
British  column,  attempting  to  pass  round  this,  wading  breast- 
high  into  the  Niagara,  was  repulsed  :  elsewhere  too  there  was 
success.  It  was  so  August  14;  so  too  on  the  17th  when 
came  the  “  Sortie,”  a  feat  of  arms  in  those  days  very  famous. 
The  British  were  in  superior  force.  It  was  intended  only 
to  capture  an  advanced  line ;  then,  destroying  the  works  and 
spiking  the  guns,  to  retire.  That  night  our  Patrick  was  des¬ 
tined  to  perform  his  last  noteworthy  exploit.  With  a  pocket  full 
of  rat-tail  files,  and  a  trusty  hammer,  he  was  detailed  as  the  man 
in  his  company  to  do  the  spiking.  The  cannons  roared,  the 
battalions  charged,  the  hostile  parapet  was  reached.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  a  log  in  the  light  of  the  flames  stood  Jacob  Brown, 
a  Quaker  schoolmaster,  now  transformed  into  an  energetic  gen¬ 
eral,  his  strong  face  fitfully  visible.  “  Destroy  them,  Sergeant,” 
said  the  General,  waving  his  sword  toward  the  twenty-four 
pounders.  “We  don’t  know  how  long  they’ll  be  ours.” 
Whereat  Gass,  as  he  was  wont  to  relate,  drove  his  files  home 
into  the  vents  with  all  his  strength;  while  “a  long  Yankee 
from  New  York  State,”  getting  with  his  far-stretching  arms  a 
tremendous  purchase,  sledged  off  the  trunnions  with  a  will. 
Thus  Patrick  struck  the  last  blow  in  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try, —  the  dark  river  behind  lit  up  by  flashes,  the  forest  in 
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front  reverberating  to  the  volleys,  the  keen  eyes  of  General 
Jacob  Brown  looking  on  from  under  his  Napoleonic  cocked 
hat,  to  see  that  the  sergeant  did  his  duty.  The  duty  was  no 
doubt  well  done,  as  it  had  always  been.  Though  actual  dis¬ 
charge  did  not  come  until  the  following  year,  at  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  the  war  was  practically  over. 

Gass  returned  to  Wellsburg,  a  man  of  forty-five,  and  led, 
it  must  regretfully  be  said,  for  many  years  a  life  not  creditable. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  which  he  received  in  1 8 1 6 
he  allowed  to  slip  away  through  failure  to  pay  taxes.  Restless 
and  demoralized,  he  took  to  drink  and  drifted  hither  and 
thither,  though  never  far  from  his  town.  He  worked  at  his 
trade  for  a  time,  then  managed  a  ferry,  became  a  hand  in  a 
brewery,  and  hunted  stray  horses,  a  pitiful  fall  from  his  former 
estate.  At  sixty,  however,  he  somehow  contrived  to  marry  a 
respectable  woman,  to  whom  as  a  husband  he  was  good  and 
faithful.  A  family  of  seven  children  was  born  to  them,  his  wed¬ 
ded  life  ending  in  1846,  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  As  age  ad¬ 
vanced  he  got  the  better  of  his  infirmity,  contriving  to  live  after 
a  fashion  on  a  pension  of  $96  a  year  and  the  produce  of  a  stony 
tract  of  land.  In  1855  appeared  in  Washington,  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  a  convention  of  old  soldiers  assembled  to  ask  for  more 
liberal  pension  laws.  The  old  Lewis  and  Clark  sergeant  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  as  he  vigorously  strode  about  the  capital. 
The  demonstration  of  which  he  was  a  part  came  to  nothing : 
President  Pierce  was  polite,  entertaining  the  veterans  with  a 
sounding  speech,  but  Congress  was  indifferent.  As  the  Civil 
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War  approached,  Gass  became  an  ardent  Douglas  Democrat, 
and  like  his  great  chief  was,  at  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  devo¬ 
tedly  loyal.  He  would  gladly  have  taken  another  term  under 
the  colors  could  he  have  concealed  in  any  way  from  the  muster¬ 
ing  officers  the  defects  of  age.  The  war  raged  close  at  hand  to 
him  ;  he  followed  its  changes  eagerly,  and  rejoiced  heartily  in 
the  final  outcome.  In  his  latest  years  he  came  upon  the  county 
in  some  measure  for  his  support.  Toward  the  last  he  was  the 
central  figure  on  an  interesting  occasion.  Making  a  profession 
of  Christian  faith,  he  was  received  into  the  Campbellite  Church 
in  an  impressive  ceremony.  The  entire  village  gathered  upon 
the  margin  of  the  Ohio  on  a  beautiful  afternoon;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  calmness  and  verdure  old  Patrick  Gass,  still  stal¬ 
wart,  went  down  into  the  waters  to  seal  his  faith  by  baptism. 
What  intimacy  through  almost  a  hundred  years  he  had  had  with 
those  mighty  floods!  —  now  down  upon  the  favoring  current, 
now  straining  up  against,  —  the  thread-like  rills  at  the  sources 
as  familiar  to  him  as  the  mile-wide  mouths  through  which  the 
waters  meet  the  great  father  stream.  Now  in  the  sacramental 
rite  he  underwent  with  them  this  last  solemn  contact!  Gass 
died  April  30,  1870,  leaving  children  and  grand-children  who 
yet  survive,  lacking  but  a  few  weeks  of  ninety-nine,  and  lies 
in  a  grave  by  the  river. 

He  belonged  to  the  wheel-horse  type  of  men.  He  was 
quite  without  initiative.  Alone,  he  was  incapable  even  of  self- 
direction,  falling  away  presently  into  shiftlessness  and  even 
vice.  Led,  however,  and  restrained  by  a  commanding  intelli- 
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gence,  with  his  course  distinctly  marked  out  for  him,  held  to 
his  work  by  some  harness  not  to  be  escaped,  he  could  draw 
—  none  better  —  at  weighty  responsibilities.  He  stands  in  an 
humble  place,  but  it  is  in  the  fore-front,  among  the  pioneers 
who  wrested  the  continent  from  savagery,  —  rough,  indomi¬ 
table,  without  pretence,  heading  fitly  the  rank  and  file  of  Lewis 
and  Clark. 

JAMES  K.  HOSMER. 

Minneapolis ,  June,  IQ04. 


PREFACE. 

BY  THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


OF  the  various  publications  which  unite  amusement  and 
information,  few  can  be  justly  held  in  higher  estimation 
than  the  Journals  and  Narratives  of  Travellers  and  Voyag¬ 
ers  ;  and  in  our  own  highly  favored  country,  the  diffusion  of 
general  knowledge,  the  enterprizing  spirit  of  the  people, 
their  commercial  pursuits  and  habits  of  emigration,  render 
such  works  particularly  valuable  and  interesting ;  while  the 
vigorous  and  unrestrained  mind  of  the  free  American,  by  am¬ 
plifying  and  embellishing  the  scenes  presented  to  his  view, 
enjoys  the  choicest  luxuries  of  the  entertainment  they  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  afford.  If  it  is  conceded  that  discoveries  made  in 
North  America  are  more  important  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  than  those  made  elsewhere,  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show  that  none  could  have  been  made  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  them  in  any  part  of  the  world  as  in  the  large 
tracts  of  country  through  which  the  late  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Lewis  and  captain  Clark,  passed.  For 
if  we  take  a  view  of  the  different  discoveries  and  settlements 
previously  made,  we  will  find  that  those  tracts  through  which 
the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers,  and  their  branches  flow, 
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commonly  called  unknown  regions ,  were  the  only  parts  remain¬ 
ing  unexplored,  which  could  be  considered  valuable. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  Western  World  by  Europeans, 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account,  being  near  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  of  North  America,  drew,  as  might  be  expected, 
their  attention  to  that  quarter;  and  the  rage  which  this  grand 
discovery  excited  for  other  enterprizes  of  the  same  nature; 
the  avidity  with  which  avarice  was  stimulated  to  seize  the 
precious  metals,  known  to  exist  in  those  parts;  the  means  held 
out  for  gratifying  ambition,  and  the  prospects  of  a  lucrative 
commerce,  with  many  other  objects  and  considerations  tended 
largely  to  extend  them ;  while  the  diminution  of  the  Northern 
Continent  to  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  its  large  gulphs,  bays  and 
rivers,  furnished  and  facilitated  the  means  of  exploring  it. 
The  spirit  of  enterprize,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
southern  extremity ;  but  extending  itself  to  the  climates  con¬ 
genial  with  those  which  it  had  left,  and  connecting  with  its 
researches  the  planting  of  colonies,  important  discoveries 
were  made  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  the  mean  time  the 
project  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
led  the  boldest  naval  commanders  of  Europe  through  the 
inland  seas,  bays  and  straights  of  the  north ;  and  at  length 
produced  surveys  of  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  To  these  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  those  occasionally  made  during  the  settlement 
of  the  country  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Canada,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  though  not  famed  for 
enterprize,  added  something  to  the  stock  of  general  informa¬ 
tion,  and  by  their  establishments  aided  others  in  their  enter- 
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prizes.  Mr.  Hearne  under  the  direction  of  this  company,  in 
an  expedition,  which  lasted  from  the  7th  of  December  1770,  to 
the  30th  June  1772,  proceeded  from  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fort, 
on  the  Churchill  river,  in  latitude  5 8d.  47  i-2m.  north,  and 
longitude  94d.  7  i-2m.  west  of  Greenwich,  or  igd.  west  of 
Philadelphia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  river,  which, 
according  to  some  accounts  is  in  latitude  72d.  north,  and  lon¬ 
gitude  H9d.  west  from  Greenwich,  or  44d.  west  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  but  is  laid  down  by  others  to  be  in  latitude  about  69d. 
north,  and  longitude  ii2d.  west  from  Greenwich,  or  3yd.  west 
from  Philadelphia.  Whatever  the  confined  views  and  con¬ 
tracted  policy  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  may,  however, 
have  omitted  in  the  way  of  discovery,  the  enterprize  and  per¬ 
severance  of  the  Canadian  traders,  sometime  since  united 
under  the  name  of  the  North  West  Company,  have  amply 
supplied.  Prior  to  the  year  1789  they  had  extended  their 
discoveries  and  establishments  along  the  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers  situated  north  of  that  high  tract  of  country  which 
divides  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  waters  from  those  which 
run  towards  the  north  and  east,  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  Mr. 
M’Kenzie  made  a  voyage  from  Fort  Chepewyan,  on  the 
lake  of  the  Hills,  in  latitude  58d.  40m.  north,  and  longitude 
nod.  30m.  west  from  Greenwich,  or  33d.  22m.  west  from 
Philadelphia,  by  the  way  of  the  Slave  river,  Slave  lake,  and  a 
river  by  which  this  lake  discharges  its  waters  (since  called 
M’Kenzies  river)  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  it  falls 
into  the  North  sea,  in  latitude  69d.  14m.  north,  and  longitude 
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1 25 d.  west  from  Greenwich,  or  59^  52m-  wes^  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  again  in  the  year  1793  penetrated  from  an  estab¬ 
lishment  on  the  Peace  river  in  latitude  56d.  9m.  north,  and 
longitude  ii7d.  35m.  west  from  Greenwich,  or  4id.  27m.  west 
from  Philadelphia,  to  the  Pacific  ocean  in  latitude  52d.  54m- 
north,  and  longitude  I28d.  2m.  west  from  Greenwich,  or  52d. 
54m.  west  from  Philadelphia. 

By  the  discoveries  alluded  to,  and  those  occasionally  made 
during  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  progress 
of  enterprise,  the  principal  divisions  of  this  northern  continent 
have  been  explored  and  become  known.  The  line  separating 
these  from  the  part  which  remained  unexplored  and  unknown, 
may  be  considered  as  commencing  at  the  Pacific  ocean  in  lati¬ 
tude  about  38d.  north,  and  running  along  the  high  lands  and 
mountains  between  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  gulphs  of 
California  and  Mexico,  and  those  which  fall  into  the  Missouri 
river,  and  continuing  in  that  direction  to  the  Mississippi ; 
thence  up  that  river  to  the  source  of  its  highest  north-western 
branch :  thence  along  the  high  tract  of  country  which  divides 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri  from  those  which  fall  into  Hudson’s 
Bay  and  the  North  sea:  from  whence  it  will  continue  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean  in  latitude  about 
52d.  north.  To  the  south  of  this  general  division  line,  the 
known  countries  will  be  Old  and  New  Mexico,  and  a  part  of 
Louisiana;  to  the  south-east,  West  and  East  Florida;  to  the 
east,  the  United  States ;  to  the  north-east,  Canada,  the  Labra¬ 
dor  country,  part  of  New  South  Wales  and  of  other  countries 
round  Hudson’s  Bay;  and  to  the  north,  part  of  New  South 
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Wales,  New  North  Wales,  the  Athabasca  and  other  countries 
containing  the  establishments  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  North 
West  Companies,  and  those  explored  by  Hearne  and  M’Ken- 
zie :  leaving  unknown  and  unexplored  (except  so  far  as  the 
surveys  made  by  navigators  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  imperfect  accounts  of  traders  who  have  ascended  the  Mis¬ 
souri  have  furnished  information)  all  that  large  intermediate 
tract,  containing  in  breadth  about  1000  miles ;  and  in  length 
in  a  direct  line,  about  1800  miles,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Columbia  rivers  nearly  twice  that  distance.  This 
tract  from  its  situation  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  chief 
part  of  those  lands  in  the  great  western  part  of  the  continent 
of  North  America  fit  for  tillage:  and  this  circumstance  will 
therefore  in  a  special  manner  claim  the  attention  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  people,  render  more  interesting  a  description  of  them, 
and  attach  additional  value  to  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  an  immense  sum  of  treasure  has 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  this  country,  and  that  it  is 
now  considered  as  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Here  at 
no  distant  period  settlements  may  be  formed,  and  in  a  much 
shorter  term  than  has  elapsed  since  the  first  were  made  in 
America,  from  which  hath  arisen  a  great,  powerful  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  the  posterity  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
Union  may  unfurl  the  standard  of  independence  on  the  plains 
of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia. 

With  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  relations  given  in  the 
following  pages,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  those  readers 
not  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  principal  object  in  send- 
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ing  out  the  expedition  was  to  gain  some  correct  account  of 
the  country ;  and  that  this  might  he  done  more  effectually, 
and  the  informatiou  collected,  preserved  with  more  certainty, 
it  was  enjoined  upon  the  several  persons  belonging  to  the 
corps,  who  were  considered  capable,  to  keep  journals,  and 
every  necessary  information  and  assistance  was  given  them  for 
that  purpose  :  these  journals  were  also  from  time  to  time  com¬ 
pared,  corrected,  and  any  blanks,  which  had  been  left,  filled 
up,  and  unavoidable  omissions  supplied.  By  thus  multiply¬ 
ing  the  journals,  revising  and  correcting  them,  the  chances  of 
securing  to  the  country  a  true  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
expedition  and  of  the  discoveries  which  should  be  made, 
especially  should  the  party  be  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
savages,  or  meet  with  any  other  disasters  in  their  hazardous 
enterprize,  were  also  multiplied. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  certificate  delivered  by 
captain  Lewis  to  Mr.  Gass,  dated  St.  Louis,  ioth  Oct.  1806. 

“  As  a  tribute  justly  due  to  the  merits  of  the  said  Pat- 
“rick  Gass,  I  with  cheerfulness  declare,  that  the  ample  sup- 
“port  which  he  gave  me  under  every  difficulty,  the  manly 
“  firmness  which  he  evinced  on  every  necessary  occasion,  and 
“  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the  fatigues  and  pain- 
ful  sufferings  incident  to  that  long  voyage,- intitles  him  to 
“  my  highest  confidence  and  sincere  thanks,  while  it  eminently 
“recommends  him  to  the  consideration  and  respect  of  his  fel- 
“  low  citizens.” 

In  determining  the  form  in  which  the  work  should  appear, 
the  publisher  had  some  difficulty.  Two  plans  presented  them- 
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selves :  the  one  was  to  preserve  the  form  of  a  daily  journal  (in 
which  the  original  had  been  kept)  and  give  a  plain  description 
of  the  country  and  a  simple  relation  of  occurrences  equally 
intelligible  to  all  readers ;  leaving  to  every  person  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  embellishing  the  scenes  presented  to  him  in  his  own 
way.  The  other  plan  was  to  more  fully  digest  the  subject, 
make  the  narrative  more  general,  and  assuming  less  of  the 
journal  form  and  style,  describe  and  clothe  the  principal  parts 
of  it  as  his  fancy  might  suggest.  However  far  the  latter  might 
have  been  proper,  had  a  foreign  country  been  the  subject, 
and  the  principal  object  of  the  publication,  mere  amusement, 
many  objections  occurred  to  it  in  the  present  case,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  former  the  most  eligible,  especially  as  by  it  the 
climate  and  face  of  the  country  will  be  more  satisfactorily 
described.  And  Mr.  Gass  having  declared  that  the  beauties 
and  deformities  of  its  grandest  scenes  were  equally  beyond 
the  power  of  description,  no  attempts  have  been  made  either 
by  him  or  the  publisher  to  give  adequate  representations  of 
them. 

The  publisher  hopes  that  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  will 
be  in  some  degree  gratified ;  that  the  information  furnished 
will  not  be  uninteresting,  and  that  some  aid  will  be  furnished 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  geographical  knowledge  of  their 
country. 

March  2 6th,  1807. 
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CHAP.  I. 

ON  Monday  the  14th  of  May  1804,  we  left  our  establish¬ 
ment  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  de  Bois  or  Wood  river, 
a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi  on  the  east  side, 
a  mile  below  the  Missouri,  and  having  crossed  the  Mississippi 
proceeded  up  the  Missouri  on  our  intended  voyage  of  discov¬ 
ery,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Clarke.  Captain  Lewis 
was  to  join  us  in  two  or  three  days  on  our  passage.* 

The  corps  consisted  of  forty-three  men  (including  Captain 
Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke,  who  were  to  command  the  expe¬ 
dition)  part  of  the  regular  troops  of  the  United  States,  and 
part  engaged  for  this  particular  enterprize.  The  expedition 
was  embarked  on  board  a  batteau  and  two  periogues.  The 

*  The  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers  is  in  latitude  about  38 
degrees  and  40  minutes  north,  and  in  longitude  92  degrees  and  a  half  west  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  17  and  a  third  west  of  Philadelphia.  The  town  of  St.  Louis  is  14  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  Cahokia  about  4 
or  3  miles  lower  on  the  east  side.  The  longitude  of  these  places  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Louis  at  the  west  end  of  lake  Superior  in 
46  degrees  43  minutes  north  latitude ;  about  2  degrees  west  of  New  Orleans  in 
latitude  30  degrees  north,  and  the  same  number  of  degrees  east  of  the  most  western 
point  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  latitude  about  39  degrees  north  :  So  that  a  line  drawn  from 
New  Orleans  to  Fort  Churchill  river  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  would  pass 
very  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  the  west  end  of  lake  Superior. 
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day  was  showery,  and  in  the  evening  we  encamped  on  the 
north  bank  six  miles  up  the  river.  Here  we  had  leisure  to 
reflect  on  our  situation,  and  the  nature  of  our  engagements: 
and,  as  we  had  all  entered  this  service  as  volunteers,  to  con¬ 
sider  how  far  we  stood  pledged  for  the  success  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  the  government  had  projected ;  and  which  had 
been  undertaken  for  the  benefit  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Union:  of  course  of  much  interest  and  high  expectation. 

The  best  authenticated  accounts  informed  us,  that  we  were 
to  pass  through  a  country  possessed  by  numerous,  powerful 
and  warlike  nations  of  savages,  of  gigantic  stature,  fierce, 
treacherous  and  cruel ;  and  particularly  hostile  to  white  men. 
And  fame  had  united  with  tradition  in  opposing  mountains 
to  our  course,  which  human  enterprise  and  exertion  would 
attempt  in  vain  to  pass.  The  determined  resolute  character, 
however,  of  the  corps,  and  the  confidence  which  pervaded  all 
ranks  dispelled  every  emotion  of  fear  and  anxiety  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  ;  while  a  sense  of  duty,  and  of  the  honour  which  would 
attend  the  completion  of  the  object  of  the  expedition ;  a  wish 
to  gkatify  the  expectations  of  the  government,  and  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  with  the  feelings  which  novelty  and  discovery 
invariably  inspire,  seemed  to  insure  to  us  ample  support  in 
our  future  toils,  suflferings  and  dangers. 

On  the  15 th  we  continued  our  voyage.  It  rained  in  the 
morning ;  but  in  the  afternoon  we  had  clear  weather,  and  en¬ 
camped  at  night  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Wednesday  \6tb.  We  had  a  fine  pleasant  morning;  em¬ 
barked  early,  and  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  St. 
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Charles,  and  fired  a  gun.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  came 
to  see  us.  This  is  an  old  French  village ;  in  the  country 
around  which,  a  number  of  Americans  have  settled. 

We  remained  at  St.  Charles  until  the  21st,  where  Captain 
Lewis  arrived  from  St.  Louis  and  joined  us.  At  4  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  left  this  place  under  a  salute  of  three  cheers 
from  the  inhabitants,  which  we  returned  with  three  more  and 
a  discharge  of  three  guns.  This  evening  was  showery,  and  we 
again  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Tuesday  22 d.  We  continued  our  voyage ;  passed  Bonum 
creek  on  the  south  side,  and  having  made  fifteen  miles,  en¬ 
camped  at  the  Cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Here  we 
were  visited  by  some  Indians. 

W ednesday  1yd.  At  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  voyage  with  pleasant  weather.  Passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Osage*  river  on  the  south  side,  about  a  mile 
and  an  half  below  the  Tavern  Cove,  a  noted  place  among  the 
French  traders.  One  mile  above  this  is  the  Tavern  Creek. 
We  encamped  this  evening  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
had  our  arms  and  ammunition  inspected. 

Thursday  24 th.  We  continued  our  voyage,  and  encamped 
at  night  on  the  south  side.  This  day  our  boat  turned  in  a 
ripple,  and  nearly  upset. 

Friday  25 th.  We  proceeded  three  miles  and  passed  a 
creek  on  the  south  side,  called  Wood  river ;  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  here  high  and  the  land  rich:  arrived  at  St.  Johns,  a 
small  French  village  situated  on  the  north  side,  and  encamped 


*  Perhaps  Little  Osage. 
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a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  it.  This  is  the  last  settlement  of 
white  people  on  the  river. 

Saturday  2 6th.  This  morning  two  of  our  people  set  out 
by  land  with  a  couple  of  horses.  At  seven  we  embarked  and 
had  loud  thunder  and  heavy  rain ;  passed  Otter  creek  on  the 
north  side,  and  encamped  near  its  mouth. 

Sunday  27th.  We  passed  Ash  creek  where  there  are  high 
cliffs  on  the  south  side,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  Gaskenade  river.  On  the  south  side  one  of 
our  party  killed  a  deer.  We  encamped  for  the  night  on  an 
island  opposite  the  mouth  of  Gaskenade  river.  This  is  a  very 
handsome  place,  —  a  rich  soil  and  pleasant  country. 

Monday  28 th.  Our  provisions  and  stores  were  put  out  to 
air  and  dry,  and  several  of  our  men  sent  out  to  hunt.  One  of 
them  killed  a  deer.  The  mouth  of  the  Gaskenade  river  is  157 
yards  wide. 

Tuesday  29 th.  Seven  men  were  sent  out  to  hunt;  six  of 
whom  returned.  We  waited  here  until  5  o’clock  P.  M.  for 
the  man  who  had  not  come  in,  and  then  proceeded  three  miles, 
passed  Deer  Creek  on  the  south  side,  and  encamped  a  short 
distance  above  it  on  the  same  side.  A  periogue  and  eight 
men  had  been  left  for  the  hunter  who  had  not  returned. 

W ednesday  30 th.  After  experiencing  a  very  disagreeable 
night,  on  account  of  the  rain,  we  continued  our  voyage  at 
seven  o’clock  A.  M.  and  passed  a  cove  where  there  were  high 
cliffs  on  the  north  side  opposite  an  island,  called  Mombran’s 
tavern.  At  twelve  we  had  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  accom¬ 
panied  with  hail :  passed  a  creek  called  Rush  creek,  on  the 
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north  side ;  and  four  miles  further,  Mud  creek  on  the  same 
side.  Here  the  soil  is  good,  with  cotton  wood,  sycamore, 
oak,  hickory,  and  white  walnut;  with  some  grape  vines,  and 
an  abundance  of  rushes.  We  halted  and  encamped  at  Grind¬ 
stone  creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Thursday  31  st.  We  were  obliged  to  remain  at  this  encamp¬ 
ment  all  day,  on  account  of  a  strong  wind  from  the  west.  An 
Indian  man  and  a  squaw  came  down  the  river  with  two  canoes, 
loaded  with  fur  and  peltry,  and  remained  with  us  all  night. 
Some  of  our  hunters  went  out  and  killed  a  deer. 

Friday  1st  June ,  1804.  Before  daylight  we  embarked  and 
proceeded  on  our  voyage ;  passed  Big  Muddy  creek  on  the 
north  side;  and  on  the  opposite  side  saw  high  banks.  Two 
and  an  half  miles  higher  up,  we  passed  Bear  creek;  and  at  4 
o’clock  P.  M.  arrived  at  the  Osage  river;  where  we  remained 
during  the  evening  and  the  next  day.  The  Osage  river  is  197 
yards  wide  at  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  which,  at  this 
place,  is  875  yards  broad.  The  country  on  the  south  side  is 
broken,  but  rich:  and  the  land  on  the  other  of  a  most  excellent 
quality.  The  two  men  who  went  by  land  with  the  horses  came 
to  us  here:  they  represented  the  land  they  had  passed  through 
as  the  best  they  had  ever  seen,  and  the  timber  good,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  oak,  ash,  hickory  and  black  walnut.  They  had 
killed  in  their  way  five  deer.  The  periogue  left  at  the  mouth 
of  Gaskenade  river  came  up  with  the  man,  who  had  been  lost. 
Here  our  hunters  went  out  and  killed  three  deer.  The  Osage 
nation  of  Indians  live  about  two  hundred  miles  up  this  river. 
They  are  of  a  large  size  and  well  proportioned,  and  a  very 
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warlike  people.  Our  arms  and  ammunition  were  all  inspected 
here  and  found  in  good  order. 

Sunday  yd.  Captain  Lewis,  with  one  of  the  men  went  out 
and  killed  a  deer.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  we  embarked,  and 
having  proceeded  six  miles,  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Mar¬ 
row  creek  on  the  south  side. 

Monday  4 th.  Three  hunters  went  out  this  morning.  We 
continued  our  voyage,  and  during  the  day  broke  our  mast  by 
steering  too  close  to  the  shore.  In  the  evening  we  encamped 
on  the  south  side,  near  lead  mines;  when  our  hunters  came  in 
with  seven  deer. 

Tuesday  yh.  We  passed  Mine  creek  on  the  south  side, 
and  Little  Goodwoman  creek  on  the  north :  also  the  creek  of 
the  Big  Rock.  We  met  two  Frenchmen  in  two  canoes  laden 
with  peltry;  passed  a  high  cliff  of  rocks  on  the  south  side, 
and  encamped  on  the  north  side.  The  land  about  this  place 
is  good  and  well  timbered. 

On  the  6th  we  passed  Saine  creek  on  the  south  side ;  and 
on  the  7th  the  river  of  the  Big  Devil  on  the  north  ;  and  Big 
Goodwoman  s  creek  on  the  same  side,  where  we  encamped. 

Friday  8 th.  We  embarked  and  proceeded  five  mdes,  when 
we  met  four  canoes  loaded  with  fur  and  peltry:  and  passed 
the  Mine  river  on  the  south  side,  which  is  150  yards  wide. 
The  land  here  is  also  good  and  well  timbered. 

Saturday  9 th.  We  passed  the  Prairie  of  Arrows  and  Arrow 
creek  on  the  south  side.*  This  is  a  beautiful  country  and  the 
land  excellent.  The  Missouri  here  is  only  300  yards  wide, 

*  Prairies  are  natural  meadows,  or  pastures  without  trees  and  covered  with  grass. 
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and  the  current  very  strong.  Three  miles  further  we  passed 
Blackbird  creek  on  the  north  side,  and  encamped.  This  day 
going  round  some  drift  wood,  the  stern  of  the  boat  became 
fast,  when  she  immediately  swung  round,  and  was  in  great 
danger;  but  we  got  her  off  without  much  injury. 

Sunday  io th.  We  proceeded  five  miles  and  passed  a  creek 
called  Deer-lick  creek  on  the  north  side ;  and  three  miles  fur¬ 
ther  the  Two  Charlottes  on  the  same  side.  The  mouths  of 
these  two  rivers  are  very  near  each  other  :  the  first  70  and  the 
other  100  yards  wide.  We  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  at  a  prairie,  and  remained  there  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  the  wind  blowing  too  violent  for  us  to  proceed. 

Tuesday  nth.  We  set  out  early,  and  proceeded  until  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  met  five  periogues  loaded 
with  fur  and  peltry  from  the  Sioux  nation  of  Indians.  We 
remained  with  the  people  to  whom  these  periogues  belonged 
all  night;  and  got  from  them  an  old  Frenchman,  who  could 
speak  the  languages  of  the  different  nations  of  Indians  up  the 
Missouri,  and  who  agreed  to  go  with  us  as  an  interpreter. 

Wednesday  i^th.  We  proceeded  early  on  our  voyage; 
passed  a  small  creek  on  the  north  side  in  a  long  bend  of  the 
river,  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  on  the 
north  side.  This  is  as  handsome  a  place  as  I  ever  saw  in  an 
uncultivated  state. 

Thursday  \\th.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  voyage.  The  river  having  risen  during  the  night 
was  difficult  to  ascend.  At  noon  we  passed  some  Frenchmen 
from  the  Poenese  or  Ponis  nation  of  Indians,  where  they 
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spent  the  last  winter.  In  the  evening  we  passed  Snake  creek 
on  the  north  side  and  encamped  on  the  same. 

Friday  15 th.  We  renewed  our  voyage  at  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  had  very  rapid  water.  There  is  a  beautiful  Prairie 
on  the  south  side  and  the  land  high.  Mulberries  are  in  great 
abundance  almost  all  along  the  river.  We  encamped  on  the 
north  side,  opposite  an  old  Indian  village. 

Saturday  i6tb.  Three  men  went  out  this  morning  to  look 
for  timber  to  make  oars,  but  could  find  none  suitable.  On 
their  return  we  continued  our  voyage ;  had  cloudy  weather 
and  rapid  water  all  day  and  encamped  on  the  north  side. 

Sunday  17 th.  This  morning  was  clear  and  at  five  we 
renewed  our  voyage.  Having  proceeded  about  a  mile  we 
halted  to  get  timber  for  oars :  and  while  we  remained  here  to 
make  them  our  hunters  came  in  and  brought  with  them  a 
handsome  horse,  which  they  had  found  astray.  They  also 
brought  a  bear,  which  they  had  killed. 

Monday  18 th.  We  remained  here  all  day ;  and  our  hunters 
killed  five  deer  and  a  bear.  On  the  south  side  there  is  high 
land  and  a  long  prairie  ;  on  the  north  the  land  is  level  and  well 
timbered,  with  ash,  sugar  tree,  black  walnut,  buck-eye,  cotton 
wood  and  some  other  timber. 

Tuesday  igth.  We  passed  Tabo  creek  on  the  south  side, 
and  a  small  creek  on  the  north  ;  and  encamped  on  the  south 
side  opposite  a  small  lake  about  two  miles  distant. 

W ednesday  loth.  At  five  in  the  morning  we  continued  our 
voyage,  passed  Tiger  creek,  a  large  creek  that  flows  in  from 
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the  north,  and  encamped  on  an  island.  The  land  along  here 
is  good  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

On  the  2 ist  we  had  rapid  water,  and  for  about  a  mile  had 
to  warp  up  our  boat  by  a  rope.  A  creek  called  Du  Beau  or 
Du  Bois,  falls  in  on  the  south  side  behind  an  island.  We 
encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  south  side. 

Friday  22 nd.  It  rained  hard  from  four  to  seven  in  the 
morning,  when  we  continued  our  voyage.  About  12,  one  of 
our  men  went  out  and  killed  a  large  bear.  We  encamped  at 
a  handsome  prairie  on  the  south  side  opposite  a  large  creek, 
called  the  Fire-prairie,  and  which  is  60  yards  wide. 

Saturday  2 yd.  We  set  out  at  five  in  the  morning;  at  12 
the  wind  blew  so  strong  down  the  river  that  we  were  unable 
to  proceed,  and  we  encamped  on  an  island  and  inspected  the 
arms  and  ammunition.  —  Captain  Clarke  went  out  with  one  of 
the  men  and  did  not  return  this  evening. 

Sunday  i\th.  We  had  a  fine  morning,  embarked  at  five  and 
pursued  our  voyage :  at  nine  Captain  Clarke  came  to  us  and 
brought  with  him  two  deer  and  a  bear.  We  passed  a  creek 
on  the  south  side  called  Depie.  At  12  we  stopped  to  jirk* 
our  meat,  and  again  proceeded  at  two ;  passed  a  creek  on  the 
north  side,  and  encamped  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

Monday  25 th.  The  morning  was  foggy  and  at  seven  o’clock 
we  pursued  our  voyage.  The  river  here  is  narrow  with  high 
land  on  the  south  side.  We  passed  a  creek  on  the  south  side 
called  Labenile,  and  encamped  on  an  island. 

*Jirk  is  meat  cut  into  small  pieces  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  a  fire.  The  Indians 
cure  and  preserve  their  meat  in  this  way  without  salt. 
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Tuesday  26th.  We  embarked  and  set  out  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  passed  a  creek  on  the  south  side,  called  Blue- 
water.  This  afternoon  we  had  some  difficulty  in  passing  a 
sandbar,  the  tow-rope  having  broke;  but  by  the  exertions  of 
those  on  board,  the  boat  was  brought  to  shore  without  injury. 
We  encamped  on  the  south  side  on  a  point  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Canzan,  or  Kanzas  river  with  the  Missouri.  It  was 
agreed  to  remain  here  during  the  27th  and  28th  where  we 
pitched  our  tents  and  built  bowers  in  front  of  them.  Canzan 
or  Kanzas,  is  230  yards  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  navigable 
to  a  great  distance.  Our  hunters  killed  4  deer,  and  a  young 
wolf,  and  caught  another  alive.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th 
we  again  proceeded  on  our  voyage,  and  encamped  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river. 

Saturday  30 th.  The  day  was  clear  and  we  continued  our 
voyage;  found  high  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and 
passed  a  large  creek  on  the  north  side,  called  Platt,  fifty  yards 
wide.  We  broke  our  mast  and  encamped  on  the  south  side, 
where  there  were  the  most  signs  of  game  I  ever  saw. 

Sunday  1st  July ,  1804.  We  set  out  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  having  advanced  12  miles,  encamped  on  an  island  opposite 
a  prairie  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Monday  2nd.  At  sunrise  we  continued  our  voyage,  and 
met  a  quantity  of  drift  wood  which  was  carried  down  the 
stream;  this  morning  we  passed  a  creek  on  the  south  side 
and  encamped  on  the  north  opposite  an  old  French  village 
and  fort,  but  all  vacant. 

Tuesday  3^.  We  proceeded  again  at  five,  and  continued 
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our  voyage  until  12,  when  we  stopt  at  an  old  trading  place  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  There  we  found  a  grey  horse ; 
but  saw  no  appearance  of  any  persons  having  lately  encamped 
at  that  place. 

W ednesday  \th .  We  fired  a  swivel  at  sunrise  in  honour 
of  the  day,  and  continued  our  voyage;  passed  a  creek  on  the 
north  side,  called  Pond  Creek,  and  at  one  o’clock  stopt  to 
dine.  One  of  our  people  got  snake  bitten  but  not  danger¬ 
ously.  After  dinner  we  renewed  our  voyage,  passed  a  creek 
on  the  north  side,  which  we  called  Independence,  encamped 
on  the  north  side  at  an  old  Indian  village  situated  in  a  hand¬ 
some  prairie,  and  saluted  the  departing  day  with  another  gun. 

Thur.  §th.  We  proceeded  on  our  voyage  at  five  in  the 
morning;  and  found  the  land  high  on  the  south  side.  We 
went  through  a  large  bend  full  of  sand  bars  where  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  passing ;  and  encamped  on  the  south  side 
at  high  prairie  land. 

Friday  Gth.  We  set  out  early  this  morning ;  had  a  fine 
day,  and  made  a  good  day’s  voyage :  and  encamped  on  the 
south  side  at  Whipperwell  creek. 

Saturday  7th.  At  an  early  hour  we  proceeded  on  our  voy¬ 
age  ;  passed  a  high  handsome  prairie  on  the  north  side,  and 
killed  a  wolf  and  a  large  wood  rat  on  the  bank.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  difference  between  it  and  the  common  rat  is,  its  having 
hair  on  its  tail. 

Sunday  8 th.  We  were  under  way  this  morning  before  day 
light.  The  river  here  is  crooked  and  narrow.  At  one  we 
came  to  a  large  island,  with  only  a  small  stream  on  the  north 
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side  which  we  went  up.  A  large  creek  called  Nadowa  flows 
in  from  the  north ;  and  on  this  side  we  encamped. 

Monday  gth.  Early  this  morning  we  continued  our  voyage. 
It  rained  hard  till  12  o’clock.  We  passed  a  creek  on  the  south 
side,  called  Wolf  creek.  The  man  that  was  snake  bitten  is 
become  well.  We  encamped  on  the  south  side. 

Tuesday  10 th.  We  set  out  early  this  morning  and  had  a 
fair  day  and  fair  wind.  There  is  a  handsome  prairie  on  the 
south  side  opposite  an  island.  We  encamped  on  the  north 
side. 

W ed.  11  th.  We  also  embarked  early  this  morning;  passed 
a  creek  on  the  north  side,  called  Tarico,  and  halted  at  an 
island,  opposite  a  creek  called  Moha  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  Seven  hunters  went  out  today  and  two  of  them  brought 
in  five  deer.  —  Here  we  found  another  horse  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  supposed  to  have  been  left  by  a  hunting  party  last 
winter.  Two  of  our  men,  who  had  gone  to  hunt  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  did  not  return  at  night. 

Thursday  12th.  We  remained  here  this  day,  that  the  men, 
who  were  much  fatigued,  might  take  some  rest.  The  hunters, 
who  had  remained  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  all  night, 
came  in,  but  had  killed  nothing.  Two  more  went  to  hunt  on 
the  north  side  and  killed  two  deer. 

Friday  iyb.  We  were  early  under  way  this  morning  with 
a  fair  wind.  The  day  was  fine.  We  passed  a  creek  on  the 
north  side,  and  having  made  20  miles  and  an  half,  encamped 
on  a  large  sand  bar. 

Saturday  14 th.  At  day  break  it  began  to  rain  and  con- 
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tinued  until  seven  when  it  abated,  and  we  set  forward  :  but  in 
a  short  time  a  gust  of  wind  and  rain  came  on  so  violent,  that 
all  hands  had  to  leap  into  the  water  to  save  the  boat.  For¬ 
tunately  this  storm  did  not  last  long,  and  we  went  on  to  a 
convenient  place  and  landed.  Here  we  continued  two  hours 
and  then  proceeded.  We  saw  some  elk,  but  could  not  kill 
any  of  them ;  passed  a  river  on  the  north  side,  called  Wash- 
ba-to-nan,  and  encamped  on  the  south  side. 

Sunday  i$th.  We  got  under  way  at  six  o’clock;  passed  a 
creek  on  the  south  side ;  and  gathered  some  ripe  grapes. 
There  is  high  land  and  prairies  on  this  side.  Captain  Clarke 
and  two  men  went  by  land.  At  the  head  of  an  island,  called 
Elk  island,  we  found  some  pummice  stone  among  the  drift 
wood.  We  passed  a  creek  on  the  south  side,  called  Na-ma-ha, 
and  encamped  on  the  same. 

Monday  16th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  proceeded  on  our 
voyage  opposite  a  prairie  ;  had  a  fine  day  and  fair  wind,  and 
passed  a  long  island,  above  which  is  a  place  where  the  bank 
has  slipped  into  the  river.  There  are  high  rocky  cliffs  on  the 
south  side,  and  hills  and  prairies  on  the  north :  on  which  side 
we  encamped.  The  river  here  is  two  miles  wide  with  rapid 
water.  Two  of  our  hunters  met  us  here  with  two  deer. 

Tuesday  17 th.  We  remained  here  all  day;  and  one  of  our 
hunters  killed  three  deer. 

Wednesday  18 th.  Early  this  morning  we  prosecuted  our 
voyage  with  a  fair  wind  and  pleasant  weather.  This  is  the 
most  open  country  I  ever  beheld,  almost  one  continued  prairie. 
Two  of  our  hunters  went  by  land  with  the  horses  as  usual. 
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On  the  south  side  we  passed  high  handsome  banks  or  bluffs 
of  red  and  blue  strata;*  found  some  iron  ore  here,  and  en¬ 
camped  on  the  south  side,  where  one  of  the  hunters  brought 
us  two  deer. 

Thin sday  iqtb.  At  sun  rise  we  renewed  our  voyage,  and 
passed  a  number  of  sand  bars,  and  high  land,  on  the  south 
side.  Where  we  halted  for  dinner  we  found  a  great  quantity 
of  cherries,  called  by  some  choak-cherries.  We  encamped  for 
the  night  on  an  island  of  Willows. 

Friday  20 th.  We  embarked  early;  passed  high  yellow 
banks  on  the  south  side  and  a  creek,  called  the  Water-which- 
cnes,  or  the  Weeping  stream,  opposite  a  willow  island,  and 
encamped  on  a  prairie  on  the  south  side. 

Saturday  list.  We  set  out  early.  It  rained  this  morning 
but  we  had  a  fine  breeze  of  wind.  There  are  a  great  many 
willow  islands  and  sand-bars  in  this  part  of  the  river.  At 
nine  the  wind  fell,  and  at  one  we  came  to  the  great  river 
Platte,  or  shallow  river,  which  comes  in  on  the  south  side,  and 
at  the  mouth  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  land  is 
flat  about  the  confluence.  Up  this  river  live  three  nations  of 
Indians,  the  Otos,  Panis  and  Loos,  or  Wolf  Indians.  On  the 
south  side  there  is  also  a  creek,  called  Butterfly  creek. 

Sunday  22nd.  We  left  the  river  Platte  and  proceeded 
early  on  our  voyage,  with  fair  weather.  — There  is  high  prairie 
land  on  the  south  side,  with  some  timber  on  the  northern 
parts  of  the  hills.  We  came  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of 

*By  bluffs  in  the  Western  Country  is  understood  high  steep  banks,  which  come 
close  to  and  are  washed  at  their  base  by  the  rivers. 
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Platte  river,  and  landed  on  a  willow  bank.  The  hunters 
killed  five  deer  and  caught  two  beaver. 

Monday  2 yd.  Six  men  were  sent  out  to  make  oars;  and 
two  to  a  nation  of  Indians  up  the  Platte  river,  to  inform  them 
of  the  change  of  government  in  this  country,  and  that  we 
were  here  ready  to. treat  with  them.  We  hoisted  a  flag,  and 
sent  them  another. 

Our  people  were  all  busily  engaged  in  hunting,  making 
oars,  dressing  skins,  and  airing  our  stores,  provisions  and 
baggage.  We  killed  two  deer  and  caught  two  beaver.  Beaver 
appear  plenty  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

We  continued  here  to  the  27th.  On  the  24th  there  were 
some  showers  ;  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  there 
was  clear  weather.  Our  people  were  generally  employed  as 
before.  The  hunters  killed  five  more  deer;  and  the  two  men 
returned  from  the  Indian  village,  without  finding  any  of  the 
natives. 
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CHAP .  II. 

FRIDAY  27 th.  This  forenoon  we  were  engaged  in  loading 
the  boats  and  preparing  to  start.  At  12  we  proceeded 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  pleasant  weather;  went  twelve  miles,  and 
encamped  on  a  handsome  prairie  on  the  south  side. 

Saturday  28 th.  We  set  out  early  ;  had  a  cloudy  morning  : 
passed  some  beautiful  hills  and  prairies,  and  a  creek  called 
Round-Knob  creek,  on  the  north  side  ;  and  high  bluffs  on  the 
south.  We  encamped  on  the  north  side.  Here  two  of  our 
hunters  came  to  us,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Oto  Indians. 

Sunday  29th.  We  embarked  early,  and  continued  our  voy¬ 
age.  One  of  our  Frenchmen  went  with  the  Indian  to  bring 
more  of  them  to  meet  us  at  some  convenient  landing  place. 
At  12  one  of  our  hunters  came  in  with  a  deer  and  some  elk 
meat.  We  renewed  our  voyage  at  3,  passed  a  bank,  where 
there  was  a  quantity  of  fallen  timber,  and  encamped  on  the 
north  side. 

Monday  30 th.  Our  grey  horse  died  last  night.  We  set 
out  early,  and  the  hunters  met  us  with  a  deer.  At  9  we 
came  to  some  timber  land  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bluff  and  en¬ 
camped  there  in  order  to  wait  for  the  Indians.  At  the  top  of 
the  bluff  is  a  large  handsome  prairie,  and  a  large  pond,  or 
small  lake  about  two  miles  from  camp  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  Two  of  our  hunters  went  out  and  killed  an  animal, 
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called  a  prarow,  about  the  size  of  a  ground  hog  and  nearly  of 
the  same  colour.  It  has  a  head  similar  to  that  of  a  dog,  short 
legs  and  large  claws  on  its  fore  feet ;  some  of  the  claws  are  an 
inch  and  an  half  long.  Our  hunters  again  went  out,  but  did 
not  return  this  day. 

Tuesday  31  st.  One  of  our  men  went  to  visit  some  traps  he 
had  set,  and  in  one  found  a  young  beaver,  but  little  hurt  and 
brought  it  in  alive.  In  a  short  time  he  went  out  again  and 
killed  a  large  buck.  Two  other  hunters  came  in  about  12, 
who  had  killed  two  deer;  but  lost  the  horses.  One  of  them 
with  two  other  persons  were  sent  out  to  hunt  them,  who  re¬ 
turned  at  dark  without  finding  them ;  and  supposed  they  had 
been  stolen  by  the  Indians. 

JF ednesday ,  uJ  Aug.  1804.  Three  of  our  men  again  went 
out  to  hunt  the  horses,  but  returned  without  them.  They 
brought  a  deer,  and  two  of  our  other  hunters  killed  two  more. 

Thursday  2nd.  Some  hunters  went  out  this  morning  ;  and 
two  of  them  returned  with  the  horses  and  an  elk  they  had 
killed.  The  others  brought  in  two  large  bucks  and  a  fawn. 
The  Indians  we  expected  came  at  dark ;  but  our  Frenchman 
was  not  with  them.  We  supposed  he  had  been  lost.  This 
place  we  named  Council-Bluff,  and  by  observation  we  found  to 
be  in  latitude  4id.  17m.  north. 

Friday  3 rd.  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke  held  a 
council  with  the  Indians,  who  appeared  well  pleased  with  the 
change  of  government,  and  what  had  been  done  for  them. 
Six  of  them  were  made  chiefs,  three  Otos  and  three  Missouris. 

We  renewed  our  voyage  at  3  o’clock ;  went  six  miles  and 
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encamped  on  the  south  side ;  where  we  had  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  which  lasted  two  hours. 

Saturday  4 th .  We  were  early  under  way  this  morning,  and 
had  a  fair  day.  We  passed  a  creek  on  the  south  side,  which 
came  out  of  ponds.  One  of  our  men  went  out  this  morning 
and  did  not  return :  another  came  to  us  and  brought  a  deer. 
We  encamped  on  the  south  side. 

Saturday  $tb.  We  set  out  early,  but  a  storm  of  rain  and 
wind  obliged  us  to  stop  two  hours.  It  then  cleared  and  we 
continued  our  voyage;  passed  prairies  on  both  sides,  and  en¬ 
camped  on  the  north  side.  The  river  here  is  very  crooked 
and  winding.  To  arrive  at  a  point  only  370  yards  from  this 
place,  the  passage  by  water  is  twelve  miles. 

Monday  6th.  We  proceeded  at  an  early  hour  this  morning, 
after  a  stormy  night  of  wind  and  rain ;  passed  a  creek  on  the 
north  side,  at  the  back  of  an  island,  called  Soldiers  creek; 
and  encamped  on  the  south  side. 

Tuesday  7 th .  We  set  out  early  this  morning  and  continued 
our  voyage  till  12,  when  four  of  our  people  were  dispatched 
to  the  Otto  nation  of  Indians  after  the  man  who  had  not 
returned  on  the  4th,  with  orders  to  take  him  dead  or  alive, 
if  they  could  see  him.  There  is  no  timber  in  this  country, 
except  some  cotton  wood  and  willows  in  the  bends  of  the 
river.  All  the  high  land  is  a  continued  prairie.  We  en¬ 
camped  on  the  north  side.  The  musquetoes  here  are  very 
numerous  and  troublesome. 

W ednesday  8 th.  We  embarked  early,  passed  a  small  river 
on  the  north  side,  called  little  Sioux.  Captain  Clarke  and 
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one  of  the  men  went  out  to  hunt  and  killed  an  elk.  One  of 
the  hunters  killed  a  pelican  on  a  sand  bar,  and  Captain  Lewis 
killed  another,  very  large.  We  encamped  on  the  north  bank. 
In  the  bag  under  the  bill  and  neck  of  the  pelican,  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Lewis  killed,  we  put  five  gallons  of  water. 

Thursday  gth.  The  fog  was  so  thick  this  morning,  that 
we  could  not  proceed  before  7,  when  we  went  on  under  a 
gentle  breeze,  and  having  advanced  eleven  miles,  came  to  a 
place  where  the  river  by  cutting  through  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  reduced  the  distance  fifteen  miles.  Captain  Clarke  and 
one  of  the  men  went  out  to  hunt  and  killed  a  small  turkey. 
We  encamped  on  the  south  side,  where  we  found  the  mus- 
quetoes  very  troublesome. 

Friday  10 th.  We  embarked  early,  passed  high  yellow  banks 
on  the  south  side,  and  encamped  on  the  north. 

Saturday  nth.  A  storm  came  on  at  three  o’clock  this 
morning  and  continued  till  nine  ;  notwithstanding  which,  we 
kept  under  way  till  ten,  when  we  came  to  a  high  bluff,  where 
an  Indian  chief  had  been  buried,  and  placed  a  flag  upon  a 
pole,  which  had  been  set  up  at  his  grave.  His  name  was 
Blackbird,  king  of  the  Mahas;  an  absolute  monarch  while 
living,  and  the  Indians  suppose  can  exercise  the  power  of  one 
though  dead.  We  encamped  in  latitude  42d.  im.  3s.  .3,  as 
ascertained  by  observation. 

Sunday  12 th.  We  embarked  and  got  under  way  before 
day  light.  The  musquetoes  last  night  were  worse  than  I  ever 
experienced.  We  went  round  a  bend,  of  eighteen  miles,  the 
neck  of  which  was  only  974  yards  across  ;  passed  high  bluffs 
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of  yellow  clay  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  and  low  land  on 
the  north ;  and  encamped  on  a  sand  island. 

Monday  13th.  We  proceeded  this  morning  with  a  fair 
wind ;  and  at  2  landed  on  a  sandy  beach,  near  the  Maha  vil¬ 
lage,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  A  sergeant  and  one  man 
were  sent  to  the  village,  who  did  not  return  this  day. 

Tuesday  \\th.  The  sergeant  and  man  returned  from  the 
village ;  but  they  had  found  no  Indians  there.  Some  of  our 
hunters  went  out  but  killed  nothing.  Game  appears  scarce 
here.  While  at  this  place  we  provided  ourselves  with  a  new 
mast. 

Wednesday  15 th.  Captain  Clarke  and  ten  of  the  party 
went  to  the  Maha  creek  to  fish,  and  caught  387  fish  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  We  discovered  smoke  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  four  men  crossed  to  see  if  any  of  the  Mahas 
or  Sioux  Indians  were  there ;  but  could  not  discover  any. 
There  had  been  fire  there  some  days,  and  the  wind  lately 
blowing  hard  had  caused  the  fire  to  spread  and  smoke  to  rise. 
We  continued  at  this  place  until  the  20th.  Captain  Lewis 
went  with  a  party  of  twelve  men  to  fish  and  took  709  fish,  167 
of  which  were  large  pike.  The  fish  here  are  generally  pike, 
cat,  sun,  perch  and  other  common  fish.  What  we  caught  were 
taken  with  trails  or  brush  nets.  On  the  1 8th  the  party  who 
had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  man  who  had  been  absent 
since  the  4th,  returned  with  him,  and  eight  Indians  and  a 
Frenchman;  but  left  our  Frenchman  behind  who  had  gone 
out  to  hunt  the  horses.  On  the  19th,  a  council  was  held  with 
these  Indians,  who  appeared  to  wish  to  make  peace  with  all 
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nations.  This  day  sergeant  Floyd  became  very  sick  and  re¬ 
mained  so  all  night.  He  was  seized  with  a  complaint  some¬ 
what  like  a  violent  cholick. 

Monday  20 th.  Sergeant  Floyd  continued  very  ill.  We 
embarked  early,  and  proceeded,  having  a  fair  wind  and  fine 
weather,  till  2  o’clock,  when  we  landed  for  dinner.  Here  ser¬ 
geant  Floyd  died,  notwithstanding  every  possible  effort  was 
made  by  the  commanding  officers,  and  other  persons,  to  save 
his  life.  We  went  on  about  a  mile  to  high  prairie  hills  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  there  interred  his  remains  in  the 
most  decent  manner  our  circumstances  would  admit ;  we  then 
proceeded  a  mile  further  to  a  small  river  on  the  same  side 
and  encamped.  Our  commanding  officers  gave  it  the  name  of 
Floyd’s  river  ;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  first  man  who 
had  fallen  in  this  important  expedition. 

Tuesday  list.  We  set  out  early  ;  passed  handsome  pale 
coloured  bluffs,  willow  creek  and  the  Sioux  river  on  the  north 
side :  and  having  come  upwards  of  20  miles,  encamped  on  the 
south  side. 

Wednesday  22nd.  We  proceeded  early  upon  our  voyage ; 
passed  bluffs  on  the  south  side,  where  there  is  copperas, 
allum  and  ore  of  some  kind ;  also  passed  a  creek.  The  high 
land  on  the  south  side  for  nine  or  ten  miles  runs  close  to  the 
river,  where  there  are  cedar  bluffs  of  various  colours.  We 
encamped  on  the  north  side. 

Thursday  2 yd.  We  proceeded  early  this  morning  with  a 
fair  wind.  The  river  here  becomes  more  straight  than  we 
had  found  it  for  a  great  distance  below.  Captain  Clarke  and 
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one  of  the  men  killed  a  deer  and  a  buffaloe,  and  some  of  the 
men  were  sent  to  dress  and  bring  the  buffaloe  to  the  boat. 
We  stopped  at  a  prairie  on  the  north  side,  the  largest  and 
handsomest,  which  I  had  seen.  Captain  Clarke  called  it  Buf¬ 
faloe  prairie.  The  men  having  returned,  we  again  went  on; 
but  the  wind  changed  and  we  were  obliged  to  halt  for  the 
present.  While  we  were  detained  here  we  salted  two  barrels 
of  buffaloe  meat.  At  five  in  the  evening  we  proceeded  some 
distance  and  encamped  on  the  south  side. 

Friday  2\th.  This  morning  was  cloudy  with  some  rain. 
Captain  Clarke  went  by  land.  We  passed  cedar  bluffs  on  the 
north  side,  a  part  of  which  were  burning ;  and  there  are  here 
to  be  found  mineral  substances  of  various  kinds.  There  is 
also  a  quantity  of  small  red  berries,  the  Indian  name  for 
which  in  English  means  rabbit  berries.  They  are  handsome 
small  berries  and  grow  upon  bushes  about  io  feet  high. 
Captain  Clarke  came  to  us  and  had  killed  two  elk  and  a  fawn, 
we  passed  a  creek  called  White-stone  creek  ;  landed  and  re¬ 
mained  here  all  night  to  jirk  our  meat. 

Saturday  25th.  Two  of  our  men  last  night  caught  nine 
catfish,  that  would  together  weigh  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  large  catfish  are  caught  in  the  Missouri  with  hook  and 
line.  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke  went  to  see  a  hill  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  where  the  natives  will  not  or  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  will  not  venture  to  go,  and  say  that  a  small 
people  live  there,  whom  they  are  afraid  of.  At  n  o’clock, 
the  gentlemen  not  having  returned,  we  set  sail  with  a  gentle 
breeze  from  the  S.  E.  passed  black  bluffs  on  the  south  side, 
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and  continued  on  nine  miles  and  encamped.  Two  of  our 
hunters  came  in  who  had  killed  a  large  elk.  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke  did  not  return  this  evening. 

Sunday  26th.  Some  of  the  men  went  out  to  dress  and  bring 
in  the  elk.  About  10  o’clock  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain 
Clarke  with  the  party  accompanying  them  came  to  camp ;  but 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  of  those  small  people.  The 
hill  is  in  a  handsome  prairie :  and  the  party  saw  a  great  many 
buffaloe  near  it.  About  11  we  renewed  our  voyage  and  passed 
some  timber  land  on  the  south  side :  and  black  and  white 
bluffs  on  the  same  side,  we  encamped  on  the  north  side  oppo¬ 
site  a  creek  called  Pettit-Ark,  or  Little-bow. 

Monday  27^.  Got  under  way  at  sun-rise,  and  passed  white 
bluffs  on  the  south  side.  At  2  we  stopped  for  dinner,  and  an 
Indian  of  the  Mahas  nation,  who  lives  with  the  Sioux  came  to 
us  here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacque  river;  and  while  we  re¬ 
mained  here  two  more  came  in.  A  sergeant  with  our  old 
Frenchman  and  another  man  went  with  two  of  the  Indians  to 
their  camps,  and  the  other  went  with  us  in  the  boat.  We  en¬ 
camped  on  a  sand  beach  on  the  north  side. 

Tuesday  28 th.  We  set  forward  early.  The  day  was  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  a  fair  wind  from  S.  E.  At  8  we  halted  for  break¬ 
fast,  when  our  young  Indian  left  us  to  go  to  his  camp  at  a 
handsome  prairie,  gently  rising  from  the  river  on  the  north 
side ;  a  small  distance  above  which  are  beautiful  groves  of 
Cottonwood  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  About  12  one  of  the 
periogues  run  against  a  snag  which  broke  a  hole  in  it.  We 
then  crossed  to  the  south  side  to  mend  the  periogue,  and  to 
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wait  to  receive  the  Indians  we  expected ;  and  landed  a  little 
below  some  high  bluffs.  Our  camp  is  in  a  wide  bottom,  in 
which  are  large  elm  and  oak  trees. 

W ednesday  2<)tb.  At  8  o’clock  last  night  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  came  on  from  the  N.  W.  and  the  rain  continued  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  The  morning  was  cloudy  with  some 
thunder.  We  are  generally  well  supplied  with  Catfish,  the  best 
I  have  ever  seen.  Some  large  ones  were  taken  last  night.  In 
the  afternoon  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the  Indian  camp 
returned  and  brought  with  them  sixty  Indians  of  the  Sioux 
nation.  They  encamped  for  the  evening  upon  the  opposite 
shore,  and  some  corn  and  tobacco  were  sent  over  to  them. 
The  sergeant  who  had  gone  to  their  camp  informed  me  that 
their  lodges,  forty  in  number,  are  about  nine  miles  from  the 
Missouri  on  the  Sacque  river.  They  are  made  of  dressed 
buffaloe  and  elk  skins,  painted  red  and  white,  and  are  very 
handsome.  He  said  the  women  are  homely  and  mostly  old  ; 
but  the  young  men  likely  and  active.  They  killed  a  dog  as  a 
token  of  friendship.  One  of  our  men  killed  a  deer. 

Thursday  30 th.  A  foggy  morning,  and  heavy  dew.  At 
nine  o’clock  the  Indians  came  over  the  river.  Four  of  them, 
who  were  musicians  went  backwards  and  forwards,  through 
and  round  our  camp,  singing  and  making  a  noise.  After  that 
ceremony  was  over  they  all  sat  in  council.  Captain  Lewis  and 
Captain  Clarke  made  five  of  them  chiefs,  and  gave  them  some 
small  presents.  At  dark  Captain  Lewis  gave  them  a  grained 
deer  skin  to  stretch  over  a  half  keg  for  a  drum.  When  that 
was  ready  they  all  assembled  round  some  fires  made  for  the 
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purpose :  two  of  them  beat  on  the  drum,  and  some  of  the 
rest  had  little  bags  of  undressed  skins  dried,  with  beads  or 
small  pebbles  in  them,  with  which  they  make  a  noise.  These 
are  their  instruments  of  music.  Ten  or  twelve  acted  as  musi¬ 
cians,  while  twenty  or  thirty  young  men  and  boys  engaged  in 
the  dance,  which  was  continued  during  the  night.  No  Squaws 
made  their  appearance  among  this  party. 

Friday  31st.  A  clear  morning.  The  Indians  remained 
with  us  all  day,  and  got  our  old  Frenchman  to  stay  and  go 
with  their  chief  to  the  city  of  Washington.  Some  of  them 
had  round  their  necks  strings  of  the  white  bear’s  claws,  some 
of  the  claws  three  inches  long. 
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CHAP.  III. 

SATURDAY  i st  Sept.  1804.  We  renewed  our  voyage  early; 

passed  high  bluffs  on  the  south  side,  and  high  prairie 
land  on  the  north :  on  this  side,  the  hills  come  close  to  the 
river :  and  are  so  near  on  both  sides,  as  not  to  be  more  than 
two  miles  from  each  other.  During  last  night  we  had  hard 
wind  and  some  rain,  which  continues  to  fall  occasionally  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  About  1  o’clock  we  passed  a  rich  prairie  on  the 
south  side,  and  encamped  on  the  north  side,  at  the  lower  end 
of  an  island. 

Sunday  2nd.  At  1  o’clock  last  night  we  had  hard  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain,  which  continued  about  two  hours.  We  set 
out  early  in  the  morning,  along  the  north  side  of  the  island  : 
there  is  handsome  prairie  land  on  the  south.  Three  of  our 
men  went  on  the  island  to  hunt.  When  we  landed  for  break¬ 
fast  we  heard  several  guns  fired  on  the  island,  and  saw  six  elk 
swimming  across  the  river  about  a  mile  above  where  we  had 
halted.  Two  of  our  men  went  up  and  killed  one  of  them ; 
those  on  the  island  killed  three.  About  twelve,  the  wind  blew 
so  hard  down  the  river,  that  we  could  not  proceed,  and  we 
landed  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  an  extensive  prairie. 
It  was  cloudy  and  rained  till  4  when  it  cleared  up.  We  re¬ 
mained  here  for  the  night  and  dried  our  meat.  On  the  bank 
opposite  our  camp  is  an  ancient  fortification  or  breastwork, 
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similar  to  those  which  have  been  occasionally  discovered  on 
the  western  waters.  The  two  ends  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  and  the  outside,  which  is  2500  yards  in  length,  parallel 
to  it .  there  is  no  breastwork  thrown  up  next  to  the  river,  the 

bank  as  is  supposed,  serving  as  a  sufficient  defence  on  that 
side.* 

Monday  3rd.  We  set  out  early,  and  had  a  clear  day; 
passed  yellow  bluffs  on  the  north  side  and  a  small  creek  called 
Plumb  creek.  Here  the  river  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  left, 
till  it  reaches  the  hills  on  the  south  side,  then  winds  gradually 
to  the  right.  There  is  no  timber  in  this  part  of  the  country; 
but  continued  prairie  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  A  person  by 
going  on  one  of  the  hills  may  have  a  view  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  without  any  obstruction,  or  intervening  object ;  and  en¬ 
joy  the  most  delightful  prospects.  During  this  day’s  voyage 
we  found  the  hills  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  generally 
not  more  than  two  miles  apart,  and  the  river  meandering 

*  The  description  of  this  Breastwork  corresponds  exactly  with  the  accounts  given 
of  numerous  ancient  fortifications  discovered  in  the  Western  Country,  which  are 
known  and  represented  to  be  generally  of  an  oblong  form,  situate  on  strong  and  well 
chosen  ground,  and  contiguous  to  water.  These  works  from  the  examinations  which 
have  been  made,  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  more  than  1000  years  ago  ;  or  700 
before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  They  appear  to  have  existed  about 
the  same  period,  throughout  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  that  vast  tract  of  country 
bounded  by  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
west,  and  including  the  most  favourable  latitudes  of  North  America.  Perhaps  some 
have  been  found  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Have  numerous  ancient  nations, 
more  civilized  and  disposed  to  labour  than  any  of  the  modern  Indian  tribes,  inhabited 
this  country  ?  And  have  these  fortifications  been  their  humble  substitutes  for  the  walled 
and  fortified  cities  of  the  old  world  in  remote  ages?  Or,  has  this  been  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  New  World?  And  has  it  been  destroyed  by  other  hordes  of  barbarians, 
as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those  who  destroyed  that  of  the  old? 
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through  them  in  various  directions.  We  encamped  on  the 
south  side. 

Tuesday  \th.  We  proceeded  early  on  our  voyage,  passed  a 
creek  on  the  south  side  about  30  yards  wide,  called  Paint 
creek;  and  high  yellow  bluffs  on  the  same  side.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  further  we  passed  another  creek  on  the  same  side 
50  yards  wide  called  White-Paint  creek ;  and  yellow  bluffs  on 
the  north  side.  About  four  miles  higher  up,  we  passed  a  river, 
on  the  south  side,  152  yards  wide,  called  Rapid-water  river: 
Up  this  river  the  Poncas  nation  of  Indians  lived  not  long 
since.  We  encamped  on  the  south  side  among  some  cedar 
trees. 

Wednesday  $th.  We  set  sail  early  this  morning  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  had  a  clear  day.  We  passed  a  long  island  covered 
with  timber,  and  three  men  went  to  hunt  on  it.  On  the  north 
side  are  yellow  bluffs,  out  of  which  issue  several  beautiful 
springs.  Opposite  the  head  of  the  island,  on  the  south  side, 
flows  in  a  river,  called  Pania  river;  and  about  three  miles 
higher  up,  on  the  north  side,  a  creek,  called  Goat  creek.  On 
the  hills  above  this  creek  we  saw  some  goats  or  antelopes, 
which  the  French  called  cabres.  About  4  we  encamped  on  an 
island,  where  we  made  and  put  in  a  new  mast.  The  three  men, 
who  went  to  hunt  on  the  long  island,  killed  a  deer  and  an  elk; 
and  two  more  went  out  from  camp  and  killed  another  deer 
and  an  elk,  both  young. 

Thursday  6th.  We  set  out  early  and  had  a  cloudy  morning: 
passed  a  handsome  bottom  prairie  on  the  north  side  ;  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  a  grove  of  cotton  wood,  and  a  long 
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range  of  dark  coloured  bluffs  on  the  south  side.  About  9 
o  clock  it  began  to  rain  and  we  had  strong  wind  ahead.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  sand  bars,  and  we  had  much  difficulty 
in  getting  along.  We  encamped  on  the  north  side  and  one  of 
our  men  killed  two  deer. 

Friday  ^th .  We  set  sail  early,  and  had  a  clear  day,  passed 
high  prairie  land  on  both  sides  ;  but  there  is  some  cotton  wood 
on  the  low  points  in  the  bottom.  On  the  south  side  we  found 
a  scaffold  of  meat  neatly  dried.  This  had  been  left  by  one  of 
our  men,  who  had  gone  out  on  the  26th  of  last  month  to  hunt 
the  horses,  and  supposing  we  had  got  a  distance  ahead,  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  river  several  days’  journey,  before  he  discovered 
his  error.  Captain  Lewis  and  captain  Clarke  with  some  of 
the  men  went  to  view  a  round  knob  of  a  hill  in  a  prairie,  and 
on  their  return  killed  a  prairie  dog,  in  size  about  that  of  the 
smallest  species  of  domestic  dogs. 

Having  understood  that  the  village  of  those  small  dogs 
was  at  a  short  distance  from  our  camp,  captain  Lewis  and 
captain  Clarke,  with  all  the  party,  except  the  guard,  went  to 
it ;  and  took  with  them  all  the  kettles  and  other  vessels  for 
holding  water;  in  order  to  drive  the  animals  out  of  their  holes 
by  pouring  in  water ;  but  though  they  worked  at  the  business 
till  night,  they  only  caught  one  of  them. 

Saturday  8 th.  We  proceeded  early  on  our  voyage,  and  had 
a  clear  day  and  fair  wind  from  the  S.  E.  Passed  the  bed  of  a 
creek  without  water.  At  9  I  went  out  with  one  of  our  men, 
who  had  killed  a  buffaloe  and  left  his  hat  to  keep  off  the 
vermin  and  beasts  of  prey ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  place, 
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we  found  the  wolves  had  devoured  the  carcase  and  carried  off 
the  hat.  Here  we  found  a  white  wolf  dead,  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  in  a  contest  for  the  buffaloe.  We  passed  high 
bluffs  on  the  south  side  and  burnt  prairie  on  the  north.  We 
encamped  on  an  island  covered  with  timber;  and  having  a 
number  of  buffaloe  on  it.  Captain  Lewis  who  had  been  out 
with  some  of  the  men  hunting  informed  us  he  had  passed  a 
trading  house,  built  in  1796.  This  day  we  killed  two  buffaloe, 
a  large  and  a  small  elk,  a  deer  and  two  beaver. 

Sunday ,  9 th.  We  set  out  early,  and  passed  two  small  creeks 
on  the  north  side,  high  bluffs  on  the  south,  and  at  1  o’clock 
landed  for  dinner  at  a  small  creek  on  the  south  side.  One  of 
our  hunters  brought  in  a  deer  and  two  fawns.  This  day  we 
saw  several  gangs  or  herds  of  buffaloe  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills :  one  of  our  hunters  killed  one,  and  captain  Clarke’s 
black  servant  killed  two.  We  encamped  at  sunset  on  the 
south  side. 

Monday ,  10 th.  We  had  a  foggy  morning,  but  moved  on 
early ;  passed  high  bluffs  on  the  north  side,  and  saw  some 
timber  in  the  bottom  on  the  south  side.  At  12  we  came  to 
black  sulphur  bluffs  on  the  south  side.  On  the  top  of  these 
bluffs  we  found  the  skeleton  or  back  bones  of  a  fish,  45  feet 
long,  and  petrified  :  part  of  these  bones  were  sent  to  the  city 
of  Washington.  One  of  our  sergeants  discovered  a  large  salt 
spring  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river.  A  hunter  went 
up  the  bank  and  killed  an  elk.  We  left  a  periogue  for  the 
men  who  were  dressing  the  elk,  and  proceeded  up  the  north 
side  of  the  river  two  miles,  when  we  were  obliged  to  return 
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on  account  of  sand  bars,  and  to  take  the  south  side.  Here  we 
saw  eight  elk  swimming  the  river,  and  had  seen  a  great  many 
buffaloe  during  the  day.  We  encamped  on  an  island  and 
killed  one  buffaloe. 

Tuesday,  11  th.  We  set  sail  before  daylight  with  a  fair 
wind  ;  passed  an  island  covered  with  timber,  and  high  hills 
and  prairie  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  At  1  o’clock  it  began 
to  rain.  We  saw  some  person  coming  down  the  river  on 
horseback,  when  we  came  to  land  and  found  it  was  the  man 
who  had  preceded  us  with  the  horses.  He  had  left  one  of 
the  horses  that  had  failed.  We  now  had  only  one  horse  left. 
This  man  had  been  absent  16  days,  and  his  bullets  being  ex¬ 
pended,  he  subsisted  12  days  almost  wholly  on  grapes.  The 
hills  here  come  close  to  the  river  on  both  sides.  One  of  the 
men  went  by  land  with  the  horse,  and  we  continued  our  voy¬ 
age  until  night,  though  it  rained  very  hard ;  and  encamped  on 
the  south  side.  Captain  Clarke  with  two  or  three  of  the  men 
who  had  gone  out  to  hunt,  killed  two  elk,  four  deer  and  one 
porcupine. 

Wednesday,  12th.  We  set  out  as  usual  and  had  a  cloudy 
day;  passed  a  long  range  of  black  bluffs  on  the  south  side, 
and  an  island  covered  with  timber,  which  is  all  the  timber  that 
can  be  seen  from  this  place.  The  country  round  is  all  hills  and 
prairie.  Captain  Clarke,  myself  and  another  went  out  to 
hunt,  and  did  not  return  till  after  dark.  The  boat  had  much 
difficulty  in  passing  on  account  of  the  sand  bars  and  strong 
current,  and  did  not  make  today  more  than  four  miles. 

Thursday ,  1  yh.  Four  beavers  were  taken  last  night.  We 
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set  sail  early;  the  morning  was  cloudy,  with  some  rain  and 
wind  ahead ;  passed  a  creek  and  a  long  range  of  bluffs  on  the 
south  side.  Some  of  our  men  went  out  to  hunt ;  but  did  not 
return  this  evening.  We  encamped  on  the  north  side. 

Friday ,  14 th.  We  proceeded  as  yesterday,  and  with  the 
same  kind  of  weather.  Had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
along,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  river ;  all  hands 
in  the  water  dragging  the  boat.  At  8  we  halted  for  breakfast, 
and  the  men  who  went  to  hunt  yesterday  came  in,  and  had 
only  killed  a  porcupine.  Three  beaver  were  caught  last  night. 
The  musketoes  are  as  troublesome  as  they  have  been  any  time 
in  summer.  We  passed  black  bluffs  on  the  south  side,  and  an 
island  with  timber  on  it.  Passed  a  creek  on  the  same  side  and 
encamped  on  it.  The  man  who  had  gone  by  land  with  the 
horse  came  to  us  here ;  had  killed  a  hare.  Captain  Clarke 
killed  a  goat  or  antelope. 

Saturday ,  15th.  A  cloudy  morning.  We  continued  our 
voyage  early,  and  passed  a  creek  on  the  south  side  and  black 
bluffs  on  the  north.  Passed  White  river  on  the  south  side ; 
one  of  the  men  and  myself  went  up  it  to  examine  the  country, 
and  encamped  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth,  where  it  is 
150  yards  broad.  We  found  good  bottoms  on  this  creek; 
but  timber  scarce,  and  none  upon  the  hills.  The  current  and 
colour  of  the  water  are  much  like  those  of  the  Missouri. 

Sunday ,  1 6th.  We  set  out  for  the  boat  across  the  hills,  on 
the  tops  of  which  are  level  plains  with  a  great  number  of  goats 
and  buffaioe  on  them.  Came  to  the  head  waters  of  a  creek 
and  kept  down  it  a  S.  E.  course,  and  on  our  way  killed  three 
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deer.  We  proceeded  on  to  its  mouth,  which  I  computed  to 
be  14  miles  from  that  of  the  WEite  river.  Having  found  that 
the  boat  had  passed,  we  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  came  to 
a  handsome  bottom,  where  our  people  had  encamped  to  dry 
the  provisions  and  stores.  In  our  absence  the  men  had  killed 
some  deer  and  two  buffaloe. 

Monday ,  1 7th.  As  the  weather  was  fair  we  remained  here 
during  the  day.  Captain  Lewis  and  some  men  went  out  to 
hunt,  and  killed  thirteen  common  and  two  black-tailed  deer, 
three  buffaloe  and  a  goat.  The  wild  goat  in  this  country 
differ  from  the  common  tame  goat,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
real  antelope.  The  black-tailed,  or  mule  deer  have  much 
larger  ears  than  the  common  deer  and  tails  almost  without 
hair,  except  at  the  end,  where  there  is  a  bunch  of  black  hair. 
There  is  another  species  of  deer  in  this  country,  with  small 
horns  and  long  tails.  The  tail  of  one  which  we  killed  was 
18  inches  long.  One  of  our  men  caught  a  beaver,  and  killed 
a  prairie  wolf.  —  These  are  a  small  species  of  wolves,  some¬ 
thing  larger  than  a  fox,  with  long  tails  and  short  ears. 

%  Tuesday ,  18 th.  We  continued  our  voyage;  the  day  was 
clear  and  pleasant :  passed  some  timber  land  on  the  south 
side,  and  hills  and  prairies  on  the  north ;  also  an  island  and 
a  great  number  of  sand  bars.  Yesterday  captain  Lewis  while 
hunting  killed  a  bird  not  common  in  the  states :  it  is  like  a 
magpie  and  is  a  bird  of  prey.  This  day  we  killed  eleven  deer 
and  a  v/olf,  and  halted  and  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  in  order  to  jirk  our  meat. 

W ednesday ,  igtb.  We  set  out  early  and  had  a  clear  day, 
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passed  large  bottoms  on  both  sides  of  the  river  covered  with 
timber.  We  saw  some  buffaloe  swimming  the  river  and  killed 
two  of  them.  There  is  an  island  here,  opposite  which,  a  river 
flows  in  on  the  north  side.  This  river  is  formed  of  three, 
which  unite  their  waters  just  above  its  mouth ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  confluence  is  a  crossing  place,  called  the 
Sioux-crossing-place  of  the  three  rivers.  At  the  upper  end,  a 
creek,  called  Elm  creek,  comes  in  on  the  south  side,  and  two 
miles  above  another  creek,  called  Wash  creek,  falls  in  on  the 
same  side.  About  two  miles  further  we  passed  another  creek, 
called  Night  creek,  where  we  encamped  on  the  south  side. 
Three  black  tailed  deer  were  killed  this  day. 

Thursday ,  20 th.  We  renewed  our  voyage  at  an  early  hour, 
and  had  a  clear  day  and  fair  wind.  Passed  handsome  rising 
prairies  on  the  north  side,  and  bottoms  covered  with  timber 
on  the  south  side.  Two  of  the  men  with  the  horse  went  across 
the  neck  of  the  Long,  or  Grand  bend,  which  we  were  obliged 
to  go  round  with  the  boat,  a  distance  of  30  miles.  At  1 
o’clock  we  stopped  for  dinner,  and  captain  Lewis  and  one  of 
the  men  went  to  hunt,  captain  Clarke  had  gone  out  in  the 
morning.  At  2  we  proceeded  again  on  our  voyage,  and  passed 
a  long  chain  of  bluffs  on  the  north  side,  of  a  dark  color. 
From  these  and  others  of  the  same  kind  the  Missouri  gets  its 
muddy  colour.  The  earth  of  which  they  are  composed  dis¬ 
solves  like  sugar ;  every  rain  washes  down  great  quantities  of 
it,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  keeps  it  mixing  and  afloat 
in  the  water,  until  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
We  encamped  at  7  o’clock  on  a  sand  beach  on  the  north  side. 
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Here  captain  Lewis,  captain  Clarke  and  the  other  man  joined 
us.  They  had  killed  two  goats  and  two  deer.  At  i  o’clock 
at  night,  the  bank  where  we  were  stationed  began  to  fall  so 
much,  that  we  were  obliged  to  rouse  all  hands,  and  go  on  a 
mile  and  cross  the  river  before  we  could  again  encamp. 

Friday ,  215/.  We  set  out  early,  the  day  was  clear,  and  we 
proceeded  on  four  miles  along  bluffs  on  the  south  side,  when 
we  came  to  the  termination  of  the  Grand  bend,  about  a  mile 
from  the  place  of  our  encampment  on  the  19th.  We  again 
went  on,  having  black  bluffs  on  the  south,  and  a  handsome 
bottom  on  the  north  side;  and  beyond  these  a  cedar  bottom 
on  the  south  side  and  bluffs  on  the  north  ;  passed  a  creek  on 
the  south  side,  called  Tyler’s  creek;  and  encamped  on  the 
north  side. 

Saturday ,  22 nd.  We  embarked  early  in  a  foggy  morning, 
saw  some  timber  on  the  south  side  and  high  plains  on  the 
north.  About  3  o’clock  we  passed  cedar  island,  one  of  the 
Three  Sisters,  where  Mr.  Lucelle  had  built  a  fort  of  cedar. 
The  space  picketed  in  is  about  65  or  70  feet  square,  with  sen¬ 
try  boxes  in  two  of  the  angles.  The  pickets  are  13  1-2  feet 
above  ground.  In  this  square  he  built  a  house  45  1-2  by  32  1-2 
feet,  and  divided  it  into  four  equal  parts,  one  for  goods, 
one  to  trade  in,  one  to  be  used  as  a  common  hall,  and  the 
other  for  a  family  house.  Here  the  two  men  came  to  us  with 
the  horse.  They  had  killed  a  white  wolf  and  some  deer.  We 
proceeded  on,  passed  a  creek,  and  islands  of  the  Three  Sis¬ 
ters ;  and  an  old  Indian  camp,  where  we  found  some  of  their 
dog  poles,  which  answer  for  setting  poles.  The  reason  they 
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are  called  dog  poles,  is  because  the  Indians  fasten  their  dogs 
to  them,  and  make  them  draw  them  from  one  camp  to  another 
loaded  with  skins  and  other  articles.*  We  encamped  on  the 
north  side. 

Sunday ,  2 yd.  We  went  on  early,  and  had  a  clear  morning; 
passed  some  timber  on  the  north  side  and  high  land  on  the 
south;  also  a  creek  on  the  north  side,  called  Smoke  creek; 
passed  Elk  island,  a  handsome  bottom  on  the  north  side  cov¬ 
ered  with  timber,  and  barren  hills  on  the  south.  At  six  in  the 
evening  we  saw  four  Indians  on  the  south  side  and  encamped 
on  the  north.  Three  of  the  Indians  swam  over  to  us :  they 
belonged  to  the  Sioux,  and  informed  us  that  there  were  more 
of  their  nation  not  far  distant.  We  sent  them  over  the  river 
again.  One  of  our  men  killed  an  antelope. 

Monday ,  24 th.  We  set  sail  early  with  fair  weather,  and 
passed  a  small  creek  on  the  south  side.  About  3  o’clock,  the 
man  who  had  gone  by  land  with  the  horse,  came  to  us,  and 
informed  us  that  he  had  gone  that  morning  on  an  island  to 
kill  elk,  and  that  while  he  was  there  the  Indians  had  stolen  the 
horse.  He  had  killed  three  elk,  and  the  periogues  remained 
behind  to  bring  on  the  meat.  We  saw  five  Indians  on  the  bank, 
but  we  could  not  understand  each  other.  We  cast  anchor  to 
wait  for  the  periogues,  one  of  which  having  came  up,  we  went 

*Mr.  Mackenzie  speaking  of  the  Knisteneaux,  a  numerous  nation  of  Indians 
spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  extending  south  westerly  from  the  coast  of  Lab¬ 
rador,  north  of  the  St.  Laurence  and  its  lakes,  and  the  lake  Winnipic,  east  of  Elk 
river,  south  of  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  and  west,  south  and  east  of  James’s  Bay,  and 
the  southern  part  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  says,  “  In  the  winter  when  the  waters  are  frozen, 
they  make  their  journeys,  which  are  never  of  any  great  length,  with  sledges  drawn  by 
d°gs.  ’  ’  General  History  of  the  Fur  Trade. 
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on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tinton  or  Teeton  river,  where  we 
anchored  about  100  yards  from  the  shore  on  the  south  side. 
The  guard  and  cooks  only  landed,  the  rest  slept  in  the  boat. 
The  five  Indians  remained  with  us  all  night.  We  had  a  French¬ 
man  on  board  a  periogue  who  understood  and  could  speak  a 
little  of  the  Sioux  language.  The  Indians  gave  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  chiefs  would  come  to-morrow,  and  that  if  their  young 
men  had  taken  the  horse,  they  would  have  him  given  up. 
These  Indians  are  a  band  of  the  Sioux,  called  the  Tinton  or 
Teeton  Band. 

Tuesday ,  25 tb.  We  stayed  here  to  wait  for  the  Indians, 
who  were  expected  to  arrive,  and  at  10  o’clock  they  came, 
about  50  in  number.  The  commanding  officers  made  three  of 
them  chiefs  and  gave  them  some  presents.  Five  of  them  came 
on  board  and  remained  about  three  hours.  Captain  Clarke 
and  some  of  our  men  in  a  periogue  went  on  shore  with  them ; 
but  the  Indians  did  not  seem  disposed  to  permit  their  return. 
They  said  they  were  poor  and  wished  to  keep  the  periogue 
with  them.  Captain  Clarke  insisted  on  coming  to  the  boat; 
but  they  refused  to  let  him,  and  said  they  had  soldiers  as  well 
as  he  had.  He  told  them  his  soldiers  were  good,  and  that  he 
had  more  medicine  on  board  his  boat  than  would  kill  twenty 
such  nations  in  one  day.  After  this  they  did  not  threaten  any 
more,  and  said  they  only  wanted  us  to  stop  at  their  lodge, 
that  the  women  and  children  might  see  the  boat.  Four  of 
them  came  aboard,  when  we  proceeded  on  a  mile,  and  cast 
anchor  at  the  point  of  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
The  Indians  remained  with  us  all  night. 
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Wednesday ,  2 6th.  We  set  out  early,  and  proceeded  on  four 
miles.  The  bank  of  the  river  on  the  south  side  was  covered 
all  the  way  with  Indians ;  and  at  10  o’clock  we  met  the  whole 
band,  and  anchored  about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  Captain 
Lewis,  the  chiefs  and  some  men  went  on  shore,  the  Indians 
were  peaceable  and  kind.  After  some  time  capt.  Lewis  re¬ 
turned  on  board,  and  capt.  Clarke  went  on  shore.  When  the 
Indians  saw  him  coming  they  met  him  with  a  buffaloe  robe, 
spread  it  out  and  made  him  get  into  it,  and  then  eight  of 
them  carried  him  to  the  council  house.  About  an  hour  after 
some  of  them  came  for  captain  Lewis,  and  he  landed ;  and 
eight  of  them  carried  him  to  the  council  house  in  the  same 
manner  they  had  carried  captain  Clarke.  They  killed  several 
dogs  for  our  people  to  feast  on,  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  eating  and  smoking.  At  night,  the  women  as¬ 
sembled,  and  danced  till  11  o’clock;  then  the  officers  came 
on  board  with  two  chiefs,  who  continued  with  us  until  the 
morning. 

Thursday ,  27 th.  We  remained  here  all  day.  Capt.  Lewis, 
myself  and  some  of  the  men,  went  over  to  the  Indian  camp. 
Their  lodges  are  about  eighty  in  number,  and  contain  about 
ten  persons  each  ;  the  greater  part  women  and  children.  The 
women  were  employed  in  dressing  buffaloe  skins,  for  cloth¬ 
ing  for  themselves  and  for  covering  their  lodges.  They  are 
the  most  friendly  people  I  ever  saw ;  but  will  pilfer  if  they 
have  an  opportunity.  They  are  also  very  dirty :  the  water 
they  make  use  of,  is  carried  in  the  paunches  of  the  animals 
they  kill,  just  as  they  are  emptied,  without  being  cleaned. 
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They  gave  us  dishes  of  victuals  of  various  kinds;  I  had  never 
seen  anything  like  some  of  these  dishes,  nor  could  I  tell  of 
what  ingredients,  or  how  they  were  made. 

About  15  days  ago  they  had  had  a  battle  with  the  Mahas, 
of  whom  they  killed  75  men  and  took  25  women  prisoners, 
whom  they  have  now  with  them.  They  promised  to  capt. 
Lewis  that  they  would  send  the  prisoners  back  and  make 
peace. 

About  3  o’clock  we  went  aboard  the  boat  accompanied 
with  the  old  chief  and  his  little  son.  In  the  evening  captain 
Clarke  and  some  of  the  men  went  over,  and  the  Indians  made 
preparations  for  a  dance.  At  dark  it  commenced.  Captain 
Lewis,  myself  and  some  of  our  party  went  up  to  see  them 
perform.  Their  band  of  music,  or  orchestra,  was  composed 
of  about  twelve  persons  beating  on  a  buffaloe  hide,  and  shak¬ 
ing  small  bags  that  made  a  rattling  noise  :  They  had  a  large 
fire  in  the  centre  of  their  camp ;  on  one  side  the  women,  about 
80  in  number,  formed  in  a  solid  column  round  the  fire,  with 
sticks  in  their  hands,  and  the  scalps  of  the  Mahas  they  had 
killed,  tied  on  them.  They  kept  moving,  or  jumping  round 
the  fire,  rising  and  falling  on  both  feet  at  once ;  keeping  a 
continual  noise,  singing  and  yelling.  In  this  manner  they 
continued  till  1  o’clock  at  night,  when  we  returned  to  the  boat 
with  two  of  the  chiefs.  On  coming  aboard,  the  periogue  run 
across  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  broke  the  cable.  All  hands 
were  roused  to  row  the  boat  ashore ;  the  chiefs  called  aloud, 
and  a  number  of  the  warriors  came  to  our  assistance,  but  we 
did  not  need  it :  the  circumstance,  however,  showed  their 
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disposition  to  be  of  service.  This  unfortunate  accident  lost 
to  us  cur  anchor. 

Friday ,  28 th.  This  morning  we  dragged  the  river  all  round 
where  the  boat  lay,  but  could  not  find  the  anchor.  At  9  o’clock 
we  made  preparations  to  sail;  some  of  the  chiefs  were  on 
board,  and  concluded  to  go  some  distance  with  us.  When 
we  went  to  shove  off,  some  of  the  Indians  took  hold  of  the 
rope  and  would  not  let  it  go.  This  conduct  had  like  to  be 
attended  with  bad  consequences,  as  Captain  Lewis  was  near 
giving  orders  to  cut  the  rope  and  to  fire  on  them.  The  chiefs, 
however,  wrent  out  and  talked  with  them  :  they  said  they  wanted 
a  carrot  of  tobacco,  and  that  if  we  gave  that  we  might  go. 
The  tobacco  was  given  them,  and  we  went  off  under  a  gentle 
breeze  of  wind.  We  passed  high  land  on  the  north  side  and 
bottom  on  the  south.  We  proceeded  4  miles  and  then  saw  an 
Indian  following  us  along  the  beach,  when  captain  Lewis  went 
in  a  periogue  and  brought  him  on  board.  He  informed  us 
that  300  more  Indians  had  come  to  their  camp,  and  desired 
we  should  stop  and  talk  with  them.  We  did  not  then  stop, 
but  proceeded  on,  and  he  remained  on  board.  We  passed  a 
fine  bottom  covered  with  timber  on  the  north  side,  and  bare 
hills  on  the  south.  We  made  two  large  stones  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  anchor,  and  at  sunset  anchored  for  the  night,  near 
a  small  sand  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

While  I  was  at  the  Indian  camp  yesterday,  they  yoked  a 
dog  to  a  kind  of  car,  which  they  have  to  haul  their  baggage 
from  one  camp  to  another  ;  the  nation  having  no  settled  place 
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or  village,  but  are  always  moving  about.*  The  dogs  are  not 

large',  much  resemble  a  wolf,  and  will  haul  about  70  pounds 
each. 


It  appears  that  these  people,  (in  some  respects  resembling  the  wandering  Arabs) 
are  an  unsettled,  ferocious,  blood-thirsty  race,  and  have  been  great  destroyers  of  the 
gonquin  nation,  who  inhabit  the  country  about  lake  Superior.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
states  the  following  circumstance  :  “Within  three  miles  of  the  last  portage  ’’  (a  place 
near  lake  Superior)  “  is  a  remarkable  rock,  with  a  smooth  face,  but  split  and  cracked 
in  different  parts,  which  hang  over  the  water.  Into  one  of  its  horizontal  chasms  a 
great  number  of  arrows  has  been  shot,  which  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  a  war  party 
of  the  Nadowasis  or  Sieux,  who  had  done  much  mischief  in  this  country,  and  left  these 
weapons  as  a  warning  to  the  Cheboisor  natives,  that,  notwithstanding  its  lakes,  rivers 
and  rocks,  it  was  not  inaccessible  to  their  enemies.’’ 

General  History  of  the  Fur  Trade. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

SATURDAY,  29 th.  We  set  sail  early  and  had  fair  weather ; 

passed  a  handsome  bottom  covered  with  timber  on  the 
north  side,  and  bluffs  on  the  south.  We  saw  several  Indians 
on  the  south  side  walking  up  the  shore ;  spoke  to  them  and 
found  they  were  some  of  those  we  left  yesterday.  There  were 
one  or  two  of  the  chiefs  with  them.  They  requested  us  to 
give  them  a  carrot  of  tobacco  for  the  chiefs  of  the  other  band 
to  smoke.  We  sent  them  two  carrots  to  a  sand  bar,  where 
they  could  get  it ;  but  told  them  we  should  not  go  on  shore 
again,  until  we  came  to  the  nation  of  the  Aricaris,  commonly 
called  Rickarees,  Rickrees  or  Rees.  The  Missouri  is  very 
shallow  at  this  time  and  full  of  sand  bars.  We  passed  an  old 
village  on  the  south  side,  where  the  Rickarees  lived  five  years 
ago,  and  raised  corn  in  the  bottom,  around  the  village.  We 
encamped  on  a  sand  beach  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Sunday ,  30/L  We  set  out  early  in  a  cloudy  morning; 
passed  black  bluffs  on  the  south  side,  and  handsome  prairie 
bottom  on  the  north ;  saw  an  Indian  on  the  shore,  and  the 
chief  we  had  on  board  spoke  to  him.  He  said  he  wished  to 
come  on  board  and  go  with  us  to  the  Rees;  but  we  did  not 
take  him.  The  wind  was  fair  and  we  made  9  miles  by  10 
o’clock.  We  saw  a  great  number  of  Indians  coming  down 
to  the  river  on  the  south  side.  We  stopt  for  breakfast  about 
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200  yards  from  the  shore :  then  proceeded  about  a  mile  ;  near 
to  the  place  where  the  Indians  were  encamped  on  the  south 
side ;  we  halted  and  spoke  to  them  and  then  went  on  under  a 
fine  breeze  of  wind. 

A  short  time  before  night,  the  waves  ran  very  high  and 
the  boat  rocked  a  great  deal,  which  so  alarmed  our  old  chief, 
that  he  would  not  go  any  further.  We  encamped  on  the 
north  side. 

Monday  1st  Oct.  1804.  We  early  continued  our  voyage,  the 
morning  was  cloudy  but  the  wind  fair  and  we  sailed  rapidly. 
At  9  we  passed  the  river  De  Chirn,  or  Dog  river ;  a  large  river 
that  comes  in  on  the  south  side.  A  short  distance  above  this 
river,  the  sand  bars  are  so  numerous,  that  we  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  get  along  ;  and  encamped  on  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  There  were  some  French  traders  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  river,  and  one  of  them  came  over  and  remained  with  us  all 
night. 

Tuesday  2nd.  We  set  sail  before  day  light.  A  Frenchman 
came  on  board,  who  could  speak  English.  He  mentioned  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  we  should  see  no  more  Indians,  until  we 
should  arrive  at  the  nation  of  Rees.  We  passed  a  range  of 
black  bluffs  on  the  north  side  and  a  large  bottom  on  the 
south,  where  there  was  some  timber  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
About  2  o’clock  we  discovered  some  Indians  on  the  hills  on 
the  north  side,  and  one  of  them  came  down  to  the  bank  and 
fired  a  gun ;  the  object  or  intention  we  did  not  well  under¬ 
stand,  but  were  ready  to  meet  an  attack.  We  passed  black 
bluffs  on  the  south  side,  an  island  covered  with  timber,  and  a 
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handsome  bottom  on  the  north  side.  We  halted  and  spoke 
to  the  Indian,  who  said  he  belonged  to  the  Jonkta  or  Barba- 
role  band,  and  that  there  were  20  lodges  of  them.  We  told 
him  we  had  seen  two  of  their  chiefs,  and  given  them  a  flag  and 
medal.  We  passed  a  creek  on  the  south  side,  and  encamped 
on  a  sand  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

Wednesday  yd.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  and  some  rain 
fell.  The  land  is  high  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  About  12 
o’clock  the  wind  began  to  blow  so  hard  down  the  stream,  that 
we  were  unable  to  proceed,  and  we  halted  under  some  high 
bluffs,  where  drift  wood  was  plenty.  At  3  wre  continued  our 
voyage  ;  passed  a  long  range  of  dark  coloured  bluffs  on  the 
south  side  and  bottom,  with  some  timber,  on  the  north.  We 
encamped  on  the  south  side. 

Thursday  4 th.  We  set  out  early;  but  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  place  where  we  halted  yesterday  at  12  and  to  take 
the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  the  water  was  so  shallow  and  sand 
bars  so  numerous.  At  9  o’clock  an  Indian  swam  across  the 
river  to  see  us,  when  we  stopped  for  breakfast.  We  informed 
him  that  we  were  not  traders,  that  we  had  seen  his  chief  and 
told  him  all  we  had  to  say.  We  proceeded  on,  passed  a  creek 
on  the  south  side,  called  Teel  creek,  and  encamped  on  the 
upper  part  of  an  island. 

Friday  5 th.  This  morning  there  was  a  white  frost ;  the  day 
clear  and  pleasant.  About  11  we  saw  some  goats  swimming 
the  river,  when  one  of  our  hunters  ran  up  the  shore  and  killed 
four  of  them,  and  we  took  them  into  the  boat  and  periogues 
as  they  floated  down.  We  passed  a  creek  on  the  north  side, 
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called  Hidden  creek,  and  high  black  bluffs  on  the  south  side.* 
Some  of  our  hunters  having  gone  on  an  island  to  hunt  scared 
a  prairie  wolf  into  the  river,  which  we  killed.  We  passed  a 
creek  on  the  south  side  called  White  Goat  creek  and  encamped 
on  the  north  side. 

Saturday  6th.  We  continued  our  voyage  early,  and  had  a 
clear  day ;  passed  bluffs  on  the  south  side  and  a  bottom  cov¬ 
ered  with  timber  on  the  north.  About  11  we  passed  a  hand¬ 
some  bottom,  where  a  band  of  the  Rees  lived  last  winter. 
They  had  left  a  number  of  round  huts  covered  with  earth, 
some  of  their  water  craft  made  of  buffaloe  hides,  and  some 
garden  truck,  such  as  squashes.  We  proceeded  on  and  passed 
a  small  creek  on  the  south  side ;  a  handsome  bottom  on  the 
north ;  and  encamped  on  a  sand  beach  on  the  north  side. 

Sunday  jtb.  We  set  forward  early  and  had  a  clear  day: 
passed  a  willow  bottom  on  the  south  side  ;  and  a  creek  on  the 
north.  At  the  beginning  of  some  timber  land  we  passed  a 
small  river  on  the  south  side,  called  Cer-wer-cer-na,  about 
90  yards  wide.  It  is  not  so  sandy  as  the  Missouri,  and  the 
water  is  clear,  with  a  deep  channel.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
river  is  a  wintering  camp  of  the  Rickarees  of  60  lodges.  We 
saw  two  Sioux  Indians  on  the  north  side,  gave  them  some 
meat  and  proceeded  on.  We  passed  an  island,  on  which 
Captain  Clarke  and  one  of  the  men  went  to  hunt  and  killed  a 

*  To  prevent  mistakes,  owing  to  the  very  winding  course  of  the  river,  Starboard 
side  and  Larboard  side  were  made  use  of  in  the  original  journal,  instead  of  north  side 
and  south  side  ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  up  the  Missouri ;  but  have  been 
changed  to  north  side  and  south  side,  as  being  better  understood,  and  sufficiently  rep¬ 
resenting  the  general  course  of  the  river. 
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deer  and  a  prarow.  We  encamped  on  the  north  side  opposite 
the  head  of  the  island. 

Monday  8 th.  The  morning  was  pleasant  and  we  set  out 
early:  passed  high  land  on  the  south  side  and  bottom  on  the 
north.  The  river  here  is  very  shallow  and  full  of  sand  bars. 
We  passed  a  run  on  the  south  side  called  slate  run.  Two  of 
our  hunters  went  out  to  some  timber  land  on  the  north  side 
to  look  for  game.  At  12  we  came  to  a  river  on  the  south  side, 
120  yards  wide,  called  the  Marapa,  where  we  halted  for  dinner. 
The  hunters  came  up,  but  had  killed  nothing.  We  passed  a 
long  range  of  hills  on  the  north  side ;  about  two  miles  from 
the  Marapa  we  passed  a  creek  25  yards  wide  ;  and  about  four 
miles  further  came  to  an  island,  where  one  band  of  the  Rick- 
arees  live,  and  encamped  at  the  upper  end. 

T uesday  9th.  The  day  was  stormy,  and  we  remained  here 
preparing  to  hold  a  Council  with  the  nation.  Captain  Lewis 
with  some  of  the  men  went  down  to  their  lodges,  and  were 
used  very  kindly  and  friendly.  Two  Frenchmen  live  with 
them,  one  to  trade  and  the  other  to  interpret. 

Wednesday  10 th.  This  day  I  went  with  some  of  the  men 
to  the  lodges,  about  60  in  number.  The  following  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  form  of  these  lodges  and  the  manner  of 
building  them. 

In  a  circle  of  a  size  suited  to  the  dimensions  of  the  intended 
lodge,  they  set  up  16  forked  posts  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
lay  poles  from  one  fork  to  another.  Against  these  poles  they 
lean  other  poles,  slanting  from  the  ground,  and  extending 
about  four  inches  above  the  cross  poles :  these  are  to  receive 
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the  ends  of  the  upper  poles,  that  support  the  roof.  They 
next  set  up  four  large  forks,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  about  ten 
feet  apart,  in  the  middle  of  the  area ;  and  poles  or  beams 
between  these.  The  roof  poles  are  then  laid  on  extending 
from  the  lower  poles  across  the  beams  which  rest  on  the 
middle  forks,  of  such  a  length  as  to  leave  a  hole  at  the  top 
for  a  chimney.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  willow 
branches,  except  the  chimney  and  a  hole  below  to  pass 
through.  On  the  willow  branches  they  lay  grass  and  lastly 
clay.  At  the  hole  below  they  build  a  pen  about  four  feet  wide 
and  projecting  ten  feet  from  the  hut;  and  hang  a  buffaloe 
skin  at  the  entrance  of  the  hut  for  a  door.  This  labour  like 
every  other  kind  is  chiefly  performed  by  the  squaws.  They 
raise  corn,  beans  and  tobacco.  Their  tobacco  is  different 
from  any  I  had  before  seen :  it  answers  for  smoking,  but  not 
for  chewing.  On  our  return,  I  crossed  from  the  island  to  the 
boat,  with  two  squaws  in  a  buffaloe  skin  stretched  on  a  frame 
made  of  boughs,  wove  together  like  a  crate  or  basket  for  that 
purpose.  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke  held  a  Council 
with  the  Indians,  and  gave  them  some  presents. 

Thursday  nth.  A  clear  day.  We  waited  for  an  answer 
from  the  Indians.  About  12  o’clock,  they  came,  and  brought 
some  corn,  beans  and  squashes,  which  they  presented  to  us. 
The  chief  said  he  was  glad  to  see  us,  and  wished  our  com¬ 
manding  officers  would  speak  a  good  word  for  them  to  the 
Mandans  ;  for  they  wanted  to  be  at  peace  with  them.  These 
are  the  best  looking  Indians  I  have  ever  seen.  At  1  o’clock 
P.  M.  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage  ;  passed  a  creek  on  the 
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south  side  20  yards  wide  and  a  handsome  bottom  covered 
with  timber.  Having  made  about  four  miles,  we  came  to  the 
second  Village  of  the  Rickarees,  situated  in  a  prairie  on  the 
south  side.  They  had  the  American  flag  hoisted  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Lewis  gave  them  yesterday.  Their  lodges  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  first  village,  and  the  same,  or  perhaps  more,  in 
number.  They  are  the  most  cleanly  Indians  I  have  ever  seen 
on  the  voyage ;  as  well  as  the  most  friendly  and  industrious. 
We  anchored  about  50  yards  from  shore,  and  sent  a  periogue 
over  the  river  for  wood.  We  all  slept  on  board  except  the 
cooks  who  went  on  shore  to  prepare  provisions  for  the  next 
day. 

Friday  nth.  We  had  a  pleasant  morning,  and  remained 
here  the  forenoon  to  hear  the  chief  of  this  village  speak.  Last 
night  the  Indians  stole  an  axe  from  our  cook,  which  of  course 
in  some  degree  diminished  our  confidence,  and  lessened  the 
amicable  character  we  had  conceived  of  them.  At  9  o’clock 
Captain  Lewis,  Captain  Clarke  and  myself  went  to  the  2nd 
Village,  and  talked  with  its  chief:  then  to  the  third  Village, 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  a  small  creek,  and  talked  with  the 
chief  of  that  Village :  and  got  some  corn  and  beans  from 
them.  The  third  village  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  of  the 
second,  and  has  in  it  a  great  number  of  handsome  and  smart 
women  and  children:  the  men  are  mostly  out  hunting.  About 
12  we  left  the  village  and  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  One  of 
the  natives  agreed  to  go  with  us  as  far  as  the  Mandans.  We 
encamped  on  the  north  side.  After  dark  we  heard  some  per¬ 
son  hallooing  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  and  a  periogue  went 
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over  and  brought  an  Indian  and  two  squaws,  who  remained 
with  us  all  night. 

Saturday  iyh.  We  proceeded  on  early  and  had  a  cloudy 
day;  passed  Pond  river  on  the  north  side,  about  50  yards 
wide.  One  of  the  squaws  went  on  with  us.  At  12  it  rained 
some,  and  we  halted  to  hold  a  court  martial.  At  2  continued 
our  voyage,  and  did  not  get  landing  until  after  dark,  the  bank 
was  so  high  and  steep  on  one  side  and  the  water  so  shallow 
on  the  other.  We  encamped  on  the  north  side. 

Sunday  14 th.  We  had  a  cloudy  morning  and  some  rain. 
We  proceeded  early  on  our  voyage;  passed  a  bottom  covered 
with  timber  on  the  south  side  and  low  ground  covered  with 
willows  on  the  north;  passed  a  creek  and  black  bluffs  on  the 
south  side  and  encamped  on  the  north.  It  rained  slowly  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  day. 

Monday  1  $tb.  It  rained  all  last  night,  and  we  set  out  early 
in  a  cloudy  morning.  At  7  we  saw  a  hunting  party  of  the 
Rickarees,  on  their  way  down  to  the  villages.  They  had 
12  buffaloe-skin  canoes  or  boats  laden  with  meat  and  skins; 
beside  some  horses  that  were  going  down  the  bank  by  land. 
They  gave  us  a  part  of  their  meat.  The  party  consisted  of 
men,  women  and  children.  At  8  we  went  on  again;  passed  a 
fine  bottom  covered  with  cotton  wood  on  the  north  side,  and 
naked  hills  on  the  south.  About  10,  we  saw  another  party  of 
hunters,  who  asked  us  to  eat  and  gave  us  some  meat.  One 
of  these  requested  to  speak  with  our  young  squaw,  who  for 
some  time  hid  herself,  but  at  last  came  out  and  spoke  with 
him.  She  then  went  on  shore  and  talked  with  him,  and  gave 
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him  a  pair  of  ear-rings  and  drops  for  leave  to  come  with  us; 
and  when  the  horn  blew  for  all  hands  to  come  on  board,  she 
left  them  and  came  to  the  boat.  We  passed  a  creek  on  the 
south  side,  and  encamped  at  dusk  on  the  north ;  where  there 
was  a  party  of  Indians  about  30  in  number.  Our  squaw  re¬ 
mained  with  this  party :  They  gave  us  some  meat  and  appeared 
very  glad  to  see  us. 

Tuesday  16th.  We  early  renewed  our  voyage;  and  had  a 
clear  morning,  passed  a  creek  on  the  south  side.  The  timber 
is  more  plenty  than  it  has  been  for  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  river.  The  sand  bars,  gave  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  much  retarded  our  progress.  In  the  evening  a 
short  time  before  we  encamped,  we  met  with  another  hunting 
party  of  the  Rickarees.  They  had  a  flock  of  goats,  or  ante¬ 
lopes,  in  the  river,  and  killed  upwards  of  forty  of  them. 
Captain  Lewis,  and  one  of  our  hunters  went  out  and  killed 
three  of  the  same  flock.  We  encamped  on  the  south  side. 
This  day  we  saw  more  than  an  hundred  goats. 

Wednesday  17 tb.  We  renewed  our  voyage  early,  and  had  a 
clear  morning.  Last  night  eight  of  the  Indians  came  over  to 
see  us,  brought  us  some  meat  and  remained  all  night.  Cap¬ 
tain  Lewis  gave  them  some  presents  this  morning.  At  half 
past  ten  the  wind  blew  so  hard  down  the  river  that  we  were 
obliged  to  halt.  At  four  we  proceeded  on  with  the  assistance 
of  the  tow  line,  though  the  wind  still  continued  against  us, 
and  having  made  about  two  miles,  encamped  on  the  south 
side.  Several  hunters  went  out  this  day  and  killed  six  deer: 
one  of  them  did  not  join  us  at  night. 
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Thursday ,  18 th.  We  had  a  clear  pleasant  morning  with 
some  frost.  We  set  sail  early,  and  a  hunter  went  up  each 
shore.  Having  proceeded  two  miles  we  met  a  couple  of 
Frenchmen  in  a  canoe,  who  had  been  up  at  the  Mandan  nation 
hunting,  and  met  with  a  party  of  that  nation,  who  robbed 
them  of  their  arms,  ammunition  and  some  fur  which  they  had ; 
and  therefore  they  had  to  return  down  the  river ;  but,  meet- 
ing  us,  went  back  in  hopes  of  recovering  their  property.  We 
passed  a  small  river,  on  the  south  side  called  Cannon-ball 
river.  Several  hunters  went  out  here.  We  passed  a  creek  on 
the  north  side,  called  Fish  creek,  on  which  I  killed  a  deer.  At 
night  we  encamped  on  the  south  side,  and  all  the  hunters 
came  in  having  killed  six  deer,  four  goats  and  a  pelican. 

Friday  igth.  Early  this  morning  we  renewed  our  voyage, 
having  a  clear  day  and  a  fair  wind:  passed  a  creek  on  the 
south  side.  While  out  hunting  yesterday  I  saw  about  three 
hundred  goats,  and  some  buffaloe.  Deer  are  not  so  plenty 
here  as  lower  down  the  river,  but  elk,  buffaloe  and  goats,  are 
very  numerous.  Four  hunters  went  out  to  day  and  in  the 
evening  returned  with  7  deer  and  three  elk.  We  encamped 
on  the  north  side. 

Saturday,  20 th.  We  were  early  under  way  this  morning, 
which  was  very  pleasant.  Two  hunters,  went  out  and  at  break¬ 
fast  time  brought  a  deer  to  the  boat;  when  four  more  went 
out.  We  passed  a  creek  on  the  north  side,  about  20  yards 
wide;  bottom  covered  with  timber  on  both  sides,  and  a  small 
river  on  the  south  side  opposite  the  lower  point  of  an  island. 
At  the  upper  end  we  passed  bluffs  on  the  south  side  and 
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bottom  on  the  north.  We  this  day,  saw  a  number  of  buffaloe, 
and  goats  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  We  encamped  on  the 
south  side,  and  our  hunters  came  in  having  killed  14  deer,  a 
goat  and  a  wolf ;  and  one  of  them  wounded  a  large  white  bear. 

Sunday ,  2 1st.  We  had  a  disagreeable  night  of  sleet  and 
hail.  It  snowed  during  the  forenoon,  but  we  proceeded  early 
on  our  voyage,  passed  a  bottom  on  the  south  side  and  hills 
on  the  north.  We  also  passed  a  small  river  on  the  south 
called  Chischeet  river;  and  encamped  on  the  south  side.  Two 
of  our  hunters,  who  had  gone  out  in  the  morning  came  in, 
and  had  killed  a  buffaloe  and  an  otter. 

Monday  22nd.  Some  snow  fell  last  night,  and  the  morning 
was  cloudy  and  cold.  We  embarked  early  and  went  on.  At  9 
we  saw  1 1  Indians  of  the  Sioux  nation  coming  down  from  the 
Mandans,  who,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  weather, 
had  not  an  article  of  clothing  except  their  breech-clouts.  At 
1  o’clock  the  day  became  clear  and  pleasant  and  we  encamped 
at  night  on  the  south  side. 

Tuesday  2yd.  Some  snow  again  fell  last  night,  and  the 
morning  was  cloudy.  At  8  it  began  to  snow,  and  continued 
snowing  to  11,  when  it  ceased.  We  passed  the  place  where 
the  Frenchmen  had  been  robbed  but  no  Indians  could  be 
seen.  The  hills  here  are  further  from  the  river  than  they  are 
for  some  distance  down  it ;  and  there  are  fine  large  bottoms 
on  both  sides  covered  v/ith  cotton  wood.  We  encamped  on 
the  south  side  where  we  found  a  great  quantity  of  rabbit  ber¬ 
ries.  Three  hunters  were  out  to  day,  but  killed  nothing. 
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CHAP.  V. 

TT7EDNESDAY  i\th.  We  set  out  early  In  a  cloudy  morn- 
▼  V  ing.  At  9  it  began  to  rain  and  continued  to  rain  for 
an  hour.  At  12  we  came  to  a  hunting  party  of  the  Mandan 
nation  of  Indians,  and  remained  with  them  until  2  and  then 
continued  our  voyage.  There  were  three  lodges  of  these 
Indians  on  an  island,  which  has  been  cut  off  the  Grand  Bend, 
a  short  distance  below  the  Mandan  village.  We  encamped 
on  the  north  side.  Five  of  the  Indians  came  to  us,  and  our 
Indian  went  over  with  them  and  returned  in  the  morning. 

Thursday  i^th.  The  morning  was  pleasant,  and  we  set 
sail  early  with  a  fair  wind.  Passed  a  beautiful  bottom  on 
the  soutn  side,  and  hills  on  the  north.  A  great  many  of  the 
natives,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot  appeared  on 
the  hills  on  the  north  side,  hallooing  and  singing.  At  2,  we 
stopped  for  dinner,  and  as  we  could  not  get  our  boat  to 
shore  on  the  north  side,  the  water  being  shallow,  our  Indian 
was  sent  over  to  them.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  bottom 
covered  with  timber  on  the  north  side  and  hills  on  the  south, 
and  encamped  on  the  north  side.  Here  our  Indian  returned 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  Mandans. 

Friday  2 6th.  We  set  out  early  and  had  a  clear  morning  ; 
passed  a  large  Willow  bottom  on  the  south  and  high  land 
on  the  north  side.  The  Mandan  Indian  left  us  early  in  the 
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morning.  At  io,  we  came  to  a  hunting  party  of  the  Mandans, 
consisting  of  men,  women  and  children.  There  was  an  Irish¬ 
man  with  them,  who  had  come  from  the  North  West  company 
of  traders.  We  remained  here  an  hour,  and  then  proceeded. 
A  number  of  the  Indians  kept  along  the  shore  opposite  the 
boat  all  day,  on  the  south  side,  on  which  side  we  encamped. 
Some  of  them  remained  with  us  to  12  at  night  and  then 
returned  to  their  village. 

Saturday  The  morning  was  clear  and  pleasant  and 

we  set  out  early.  At  half  past  seven  we  arrived  at  the  first 
village  of  the  Mandans  and  halted  about  two  hours.  This 
village  contains  40  or  50  lodges  built  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  the  Rickarees.  These  Indians  have  better  complexions 
than  most  other  Indians,  and  some  of  the  children  have  fair 
hair.  We  passed  a  bluff  on  the  south  side  with  a  stratum  of 
black  resembling  coal.  There  is  a  bottom  on  the  north  side, 
where  the  second  Mandan  village  is  situated.  We  went  about 
a  mile  above  it,  and  encamped  in  the  same  bottom,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  council  with  the  natives.  This  place  is 
1610  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  du  Bois,  where  we  first 
embarked  to  proceed  on  the  expedition.  There  are  about  the 
same  number  of  lodges,  and  people,  in  this  village  as  in  the  first. 
These  people  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  place  the  body  on 
a  scaffold,  wrapped  in  a  buffaloe  robe,  where  it  lies  exposed.* 

Sunday  28 th.  The  day  was  clear,  and  we  remained  here ; 
but  could  not  sit  in  council,  the  wind  blew  so  violent. 

*  See  Mackenzie’s  account  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Knisteneaux,  in  his  General 
History  of  the  Fur  Trade. 
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Monday  2<)tb.  We  had  again  a  clear  day  and  some  of  the 
principal  men  came  from  each  village  of  the  Mandans,  from 
the  Watasoons,  Sioux,  and  one  from  the  Grossventers ;  and 
all  sat  in  council  together.  At  n  o’clock,  when  the  Council 
met,  a  shot  was  fired  from  our  bow  piece,  and  the  command¬ 
ing  officers  took  the  chiefs  by  the  hand.  Captain  Lewis, 
through  an  interpreter,  delivered  a  speech;  gave  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  each  of  the  chiefs  and  some  articles  for  their  vil¬ 
lages.  He  also  sent  a  suit  to  the  chief  of  the  Grossventers. 
At  three  o’clock  another  gun  was  fired  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  council,  and  they  all  appeared  satisfied.  Captain  Lewis 
gave  an  iron  mill  to  the  Mandan  nation  to  grind  their  corn, 
with  which  they  were  highly  pleased. 

Tuesday  30 tb.  We  remained  here  to  know  the  answer  of 
the  Indians.  The  day  was  clear  and  pleasant.  At  10,  Cap¬ 
tain  Lewis  with  a  party  of  our  people,  and  an  Indian  or  two, 
went  about  6  miles  up  the  river  to  view  an  island,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  it  would  suit  for  winter  quarters. 
At  5  P.M.  they  returned  and  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
an  eligible  place. 

Wednesday  31^.  A  pleasant  morning.  We  remained  here 
also  to  day,  the  Indians  having  given  no  answer.  At  12,  Cap¬ 
tain  Clarke  and  some  of  the  men  went  down  to  the  village, 
and  the  chief  gave  9  or  10  bushels  of  corn,  and  some  buffaloe 
robes. 

Thursday  1st  Nov.  1804.  At  3  o’clock  P.M.  we  returned 
down  the  river,  to  look  for  a  place  where  we  could  fix  our 
winter  quarters.  At  dark  we  had  descended  9  miles,  and  came 
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to  a  bottom  covered  with  cotton  wood,  where  we  encamped. 

Friday  ind.  Captain  Lewis,  myself  and  some  of  the  men, 
went  up  to  the  first  village  of  the  Mandans,  who  gave  us  some 
corn.  Captain  Clarke  and  the  rest  of  our  party,  having  dropt 
half  a  mile  lower  down  the  river,  began  to  clear  a  place  for  a 
camp  and  fort.  We  pitched  our  tents  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  one  line  of  huts. 

Saturday  yd.  A  clear  day  ;  we  continued  building,  and  six 
men  went  down  the  river  in  a  periogue  to  hunt.  They  will 
perhaps  have  to  go  30  or  40  miles  before  they  come  to  good 
hunting  ground.  —  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  our 
huts  and  fort  were  built.  The  huts  were  in  two  rows,  con¬ 
taining  four  rooms  each,  and  joined  at  one  end  forming  an 
angle.  When  raised  about  7  feet  high  a  floor  of  puncheons 
or  split  plank  were  laid,  and  covered  with  grass  and  clay; 
which  made  a  warm  loft.  The  upper  part  projected  a  foot 
over  and  the  roofs  were  made  shed-fashion,  rising  from  the 
inner  side,  and  making  the  outer  wall  about  18  feet  high.  The 
part  not  enclosed  by  the  huts  we  intend  to  picket.  In  the 
angle  formed  by  the  two  rows  of  huts  we  built  two  rooms,  for 
holding  our  provisions  and  stores. 

About  the  iGth ,  the  weather  became  very  cold,  and  the  ice 
began  to  run  in  the  river.  We  sent  a  Frenchman  down  to 
inquire  about  the  hunters  and  periogue.  He  and  one  of  the 
hunters  returned  to  the  fort,  having  left  the  periogue  and  the 
rest  about  30  miles  below.  The  Frenchman  was  sent  down 
again  with  a  rope,  and  returned  by  land.  On  the  19th  the 
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hunters  came  up  with  the  periogue  loaded  with  the  meat 
of  about  thirty  deer,  eleven  elk  and  some  buffaloe.  In  the 
cold  weather  we  moved  into  the  huts,  though  not  finished. 
From  the  20th  to  the  27th  we  had  fine  pleasant  weather,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  latter  finished  the  roofs  of  our  huts. 
These  were  made  of  puncheons  split  out  of  cotton  wood 
and  then  hewed.  The  cotton  wood  resembles  the  lombardy 
poplar,  and  is  a  light  soft  wood.  The  largest  trees  are  in 
thickness  about  eighteen  inches  diameter.  On  the  night  of 
the  27th  the  snow  fell  seven  inches  deep,  and  the  28th  was 
stormy. 

Thursday  29 th.  This  day  was  clear,  but  cold.  We  went 
to  unrig  the  boat,  and  by  an  accident  one  of  the  sergeants 
had  his  shoulder  dislocated.  The  30th  the  weather  continued 
the  same.  Early  in  the  morning  of  this  day  we  saw  an  Indian 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  brought  him  over.  He 
informed  us,  that  a  few  days  ago,  eight  of  his  nation  were  out 
hunting,  and  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  who 
killed  one  and  wounded  two  more ;  and  also  carried  off  their 
horses.  Captain  Clarke  and  twenty-three  men  immediately 
set  out  with  an  intention  of  pursuing  the  murderers.  They 
went  up  to  the  first  village  of  the  Mandans,  but  their  warriors 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  turn  out.  They  suggested  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  weather ;  that  the  Sioux  were  too  far  gone  to  be 
overtaken :  and  put  off  the  expedition  to  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Captain  Clarke  and  his  party  returned  the  same  evening 
to  the  fort.  We  have  been  daily  visited  by  the  Indians  since 
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we  came  here.  Our  fort  is  called  Fort  Mandan,  and  by  obser¬ 
vation  is  in  N.  latitude  47.  21.  33.  3.* 

Saturday  1st  December,  1804.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and 
we  began  to  cut  and  carry  pickets  to  complete  our  fort.  One 
of  the  traders  from  the  North  West  Company  came  to  the 
fort,  and  related  that  the  Indians  had  been  troublesome  in  his 
way  through.  An  Indian  came  down  from  the  first  Mandan 
village,  and  told  us  that  a  great  number  of  the  Chien  or  Dog 
nation  had  arrived  near  the  village. 

Sunday  2nd.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and  the  snow  melted 
fast.  A  party  of  the  Chien  Indians  with  some  of  the  Man- 
dans  came  to  the  fort ;  they  appeared  civil  and  good  natured. 

The  3rd,  4th  and  5th  were  moderate  and  we  carried  on  the 
work ;  but  the  6th  was  so  cold  and  stormy,  we  could  do  noth¬ 
ing.  In  the  night  the  river  froze  over,  and  in  the  morning 
was  covered  with  solid  ice  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 

Friday  7th.  A  clear  cold  morning.  At  9  o’clock,  the  Big- 
white  head  chief,  of  the  first  village  of  the  Mandans,  came  to 

*The  course  of  the  Missouri,  and  distances  of  places  on  it  appear  to  be  very 
erroneously  laid  down  upon  the  maps  of  Louisiana  generally.  On  these  the  villages 
of  the  Mandans  are  placed  in  about  43  1-2  degrees  of  north  latitude  and  112  1-2  of 
west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  This  would  place  them  about  500  miles  nearer  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  than  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri :  sup¬ 
posing  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  be  about  124  degrees  west  of  London.  But  the 
nearest  practicable  route  from  the  Mandan  villages  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
according  to  Captain  Clarke’s  estimate,  places  them  335  miles  nearer  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  than  that  of  the  Columbia;  and  by  the  route  actually  taken  by  the 
expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  they  are  900  miles  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri. 

By  Captain  Lewis’s  observations  these  villages  are  in  latitude  47.  21.  32.  8.  and 
according  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Thompson,  astronomer  to  the  North  West  company, 
in  the  year  1798,  determined  the  northern  bend  of  the  Missouri  to  be  in  latitude 47.  32. 
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our  garrison  and  told  us  that  the  buffaloe  were  in  the  prairie 
coming  into  the  bottom.  Captain  Lewis  and  eleven  more  of 
us  went  out  immediately,  and  saw  the  prairie  covered  with 
buffaloe  and  the  Indians  on  horseback  killing  them.  They 
killed  30  or  40  and  we  killed  eleven  of  them.  They  shoot 
them  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  have  their  horses  so  trained 
that  they  will  advance  very  near  and  suddenly  wheel  and  fly 
off  in  case  the  wounded  buffaloe  attempt  an  attack. 

Saturday  8 th.  In  our  hunt  of  yesterday,  two  men  had  their 
feet  frost-bitten.  Captain  Clarke  and  another  party  went 
out  though  the  cold  was  extreme,  to  hunt  the  buffaloe ;  and 
killed  nine  and  a  deer.  One  man  got  his  hand  frozen,  another 
his  foot;  and  some  more  got  a  little  touched.  Two  men 
encamped  out  to  take  care  of  the  meat. 

Sunday  <)th.  Captain  Lewis  and  twelve  more  of  us,  went 
down  to  the  bottom  where  the  two  men  were  taking  care  of 
the  meat.  We  found  some  buffaloe  had  come  into  the  woods, 
and  we  killed  ten  of  them  and  a  deer.  Having  dressed  them 
we  loaded  four  horses  with  meat  and  sent  them  with  some 

north,  and  longitude  ioi.  25.  West.  Now  this  is  probably  near  the  longitude  of  the 
Mandan  villages  ;  for  as  it  appears  by  the  above  statement,  and  by  other  observations 
of  Captain  Lewis  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  that  the  course  up  the  river  is,  for 
a  considerable  distance,  nearly  due  west,  and  afterwards  nearly  due  north,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  longitude  and  latitude,  between  the  mouth,  of  the  Missouri  and  the  point 
where  Mr.  Thompson  took  his  observations,  may  be  added  together,  in  estimating  the 
distance  ;  and  this  will  give  about  8  1-2  degrees  of  latitude  and  9  degrees  of  longitude, 
making  in  the  whole  17  1-2  degrees,  which  from  the  very  meandering  course  of  the 
Missouri  may  be  sufficient  to  include  1610  miles  of  it,  the  distance  from  the  mouth 
to  the  villages.  In  the  map  of  North  America  included  in  the  Atlas  accompanying 
Pinkerton’s  Geography,  published  in  1804,  this  part  of  the  Missouri  appears  pretty 
accurately  laid  down  ;  but  in  the  map  of  Louisiana  in  the  same  set  it  is  equally  erro¬ 
neous  with  any  other. 
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of  the  party  to  the  fort :  Captain  Lewis  and  the  rest  of  us 
encamped  out,  and  had,  tolerable  lodging  with  the  assistance 
of  the  hides  of  the  buffaloe  we  had  killed. 

Monday  io th.  After  breakfasting  on  marrow  bones,  Cap¬ 
tain  Lewis  and  four  of  us  set  out  for  the  fort.  Four  hunters 
and  another  man  to  keep  camp  remained  out.  On  our  return 
we  met  one  of  our  men,  who  said  that  a  party  had  gone  down 
with  the  horses  for  more  meat.  This  day  was  very  cold :  an 
experiment  was  made  with  proof  spirits,  which  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  froze  into  hard  ice.  In  the  evening  two  of  our  hunters 
came  in  with  the  horses,  but  had  killed  nothing.  Five  en¬ 
camped  out. 

Tuesday  nth.  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke  thinking 
the  weather  too  cold  to  hunt,  sent  men  down  to  the  camp  to 
bring  up  the  remainder  of  the  meat,  and  orders  for  the  hunt¬ 
ers  to  return.  The  hunters  came  in  at  dark.  They  had  killed 
four  buffaloe,  and  had  dressed  two  of  them.  The  cold  was  so 
severe  they  could  do  nothing  with  the  other  two. 

Wednesday  12 th .  We  all  remained  at  the  garrison,  the 
weather  being  intensely  cold.  We  made  three  small  sleds  to 
haul  in  the  meat  with. 

Thursday  1  yh.  The  weather  this  day,  began  to  be  more 
moderate.  Two  hunters  went  out  and  killed  two  buffaloe. 
One  came  in,  and  he  and  some  of  the  men  went  out  and 
brought  in  the  meat. 

Friday  \\th.  This  day  was  more  moderate,  and  light  snow 
showers  fell.  Captain  Clarke  and  fourteen  men  went  out  to 
hunt;  and  took  the  three  sleds  with  them.  In  the  evening 
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five  of  them  returned.  Captain  Clarke  and  the  other  9 
encamped  out,  and  killed  two  deer.  The  snow  fell  about 
three  inches  deep. 

Saturday  15 th.  A  cloudy  day.  Some  of  the  natives  paid  us 
a  visit,  and  brought  presents  of  meat  to  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cers.  About  1  o’clock  Captain  Clarke  and  his  party  returned, 
but  had  killed  nothing  more.  The  buffaloe  were  gone  from 
the  river.  Some  slight  showers  of  snow  fell  during  the  day. 

Sunday  16th.  A  clear  cold  day;  I  went  up  with  some  of 
the  men  to  the  1st  and  2nd  village  of  the  Mandans,  and  we 
were  treated  with  much  kindness.  Three  of  the  traders  from 
the  N.  W.  Company  came  to  our  fort,  and  brought  a  letter 
to  our  commanding  officers.  They  remained  with  us  all 
night.  The  object  of  the  visits  we  received  from  the  N.  W. 
Company,  was  to  ascertain  our  motives  for  visiting  that 
country,  and  to  gain  information  with  respect  to  the  change 
of  government.* 

*The  North  West  Company  was  first  formed  in  the  winter  of  1783-4,  by  the 
merchants  of  Canada,  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  uniting  their  interests.  The  concern 
was  divided  into  sixteen  shares,  without  any  capital  being  deposited  ;  each  party 
furnishing  his  proportion  of  the  articles  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  trade.  After  a 
severe  struggle  and  rival  competition  with  others  engaged  in  the  trade,  in  the  year 
1787  more  partners  were  admitted,  the  shares  extended  to  twenty  and  the  establishment 
which  was  no  more  than  an  association  of  commercial  men  agreeing  among  themselves 
to  carry  on  the  fur  trade,  founded  on  a  more  solid  basis. 

This  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  have  engrossed  and  carry  on  almost  the  whole 
of  the  fur  trade  in  that  extensive  country,  situated  between  Hudson’s  Bay,  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  that  high  tract  of  country,  west  of  lake  Superior,  which  separates  the 
southern  from  the  northern  waters  ;  and  have  factories,  forts,  and  trading  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  Winnipic,  Assiniboin,  Sturgeon,  Saskatchiwine,  Elk,  and  most  of  the 
other  great  lakes  and  rivers,  which  communicate  with  or  discharge  themselves  into 
Hudson’s  Bay,  and  the  North  sea.  It  is  said  some  change  has  since  taken  place  in 
the  establishment  of  the  North  West  Company. 
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Monday  iyh.  This  was  a  cold  clear  day,  and  we  all  re¬ 
mained  in  the  garrison.  A  sled  was  fitted  up  for  one  of  the 
N.  W.  traders  to  return  in.  In  the  evening  one  of  the  natives 
came  down  and  told  us  the  buffaloe  were  again  come  to  the 
river. 

Tuesday  18 th.  A  very  cold  day.  Six  of  us  went  out  to 
look  for  the  buffaloe ;  but  could  see  nothing  but  some  goats. 
At  9  we  returned  and  found  the  men  from  the  N.  W.  com¬ 
pany  had  set  out  on  their  return,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  weather. 

Wednesday  igth.  This  was  a  more  pleasant  day  and  we 
began  to  set  up  the  pickets. 

The  20 th  and  2 ist,  were  quite  warm  and  pleasant,  and  we 
advanced  with  our  work. 

Saturday  22nd.  The  weather  continued  clear,  pleasant  and 
warm.  A  great  number  of  the  natives  came  with  corn,  beans 
and  mockasins  to  trade,  for  which  they  would  take  anything 
—  old  shirts,  buttons,  awls,  knives  and  the  like  articles. 

Sunday  2yd.  The  weather  continued  pleasant,  and  we 
proceeded  in  our  operations  in  setting  up  the  pickets. 

Monday  24 th.  Some  snow  fell  this  morning ;  about  10  it 
cleared  up,  and  the  weather  became  pleasant.  This  evening 
we  finished  our  fortification.  Flour,  dried  apples,  pepper  and 
other  articles  were  distributed  in  the  different  messes  to 
enable  them  to  celebrate  Christmas  in  a  proper  and  social 
manner. 

Tuesday  2$th.  The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  two  dis¬ 
charges  of  a  swivel,  and  a  round  of  small  arms  by  the  whole 
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corps.  Captain  Clarke  then  presented  to  each  man  a  glass  of 
brandy,  and  we  hoisted  the  American  flag  in  the  garrison,  and 
its  first  waving  in  fort  Mandan  was  celebrated  with  another 
glass.  —  The  men  then  cleared  out  one  of  the  rooms  and 
commenced  dancing.  At  10  o’clock  we  had  another  glass  of 
brandy,  and  at  1  a  gun  was  fired  as  a  signal  for  dinner.  At 
half  past  2  another  gun  was  fired,  as  a  notice  to  assemble  at 
the  dance,  which  was  continued  in  a  jovial  manner  till  8  at 
night ;  and  without  the  presence  of  any  females,  except  three 
squaws,  wives  to  our  interpreter,  who  took  no  other  part  than 
the  amusement  of  looking  on.  None  of  the  natives  came 
to  the  garrison  this  day;  the  commanding  officers  having 
requested  they  should  not,  which  was  strictly  attended  to. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  month  we  lived  in  peace  and 
tranquility  in  the  garrison,  and  were  daily  visited  by  the 
natives. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

TUESDAY  1st  Jan.  1805.  Two  shot  were  fired  from  the 
swivel,  followed  by  a  round  of  small  arms,  to  welcome 
the  New  Year.  Captain  Lewis  then  gave  each  a  glass  of  good 
old  whiskey ;  and  a  short  time  after  another  was  given  by 
Captain  Clarke. 

About  11  o’clock  one  of  the  interpreters  and  half  of  our 
people,  went  up,  at  the  request  of  the  natives,  to  the  village, 
to  begin  the  dance ;  and  were  followed  some  time  after  by 
Captain  Clarke,  and  three  more  men.  The  day  was  warm  and 
pleasant.  Captain  Lewis  in  the  afternoon  issued  another  glass 
of  whiskey;  and  at  night  Captain  Clarke  and  part  of  the  men 
returned  from  the  village,  the  rest  remained  all  night. 

W ednesday  2nd.  Some  snow  fell  this  morning.  The  men, 
who  remained  at  the  village  last  night,  returned.  Captain 
Lewis,  myself  and  some  others  went  up  to  the  second  village 
and  amused  ourselves  with  dancing,  &c.  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  In  the  evening  we  in  general  returned  and  a  great 
number  of  the  natives,  men,  women  and  children,  came  to  see 
us,  and  appeared  highly  pleased. 

This  day  I  discovered  how  the  Indians  keep  their  horses 
during  the  winter.  In  the  day  time  they  are  permitted  to  run 
out  and  gather  what  they  can ;  and  at  night  are  brought  into 
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the  lodges,  with  the  natives  themselves,  and  fed  upon  cotton 
wood  branches :  and  in  this  way  are  kept  in  tolerable  case. 

Thursday  yd.  From  this  to  the  13th,  the  weather  was 
generally  very  cold  ;  but  our  hunters  were  frequently  out. 
One  of  them  killed  a  beautiful  white  hare.  These  animals  are 
said  to  be  plenty.  We  killed  a  small  buffaloe,  3  elk,  4  deer 
and  two  or  three  wolves.  Three  of  the  hunters  going  to  a 
distance  down  the  river,  killed  nothing  for  two  days,  but  a 
wolf,  which  they  were  obliged  to  eat ;  and  said  they  relished 
it  pretty  well,  but  found  it  rather  tough.  A  number  of  the 
natives  being  out  hunting  in  a  very  cold  day,  one  of  them 
gave  out  on  his  return  in  the  evening ;  and  was  left  in  the 
plain  or  prairie  covered  with  a  buffaloe  robe.  After  some 
time  he  began  to  recover  and  removed  to  the  woods,  where 
he  broke  a  number  of  branches  to  lie  on,  and  to  keep  his 
body  off  the  snow.  In  the  morning  he  came  to  the  fort,  with 
his  feet  badly  frozen,  and  the  officers  undertook  his  cure. 

Sunday  iyh.  A  clear  cold  day.  A  number  of  the  natives 
went  down  the  river  to  hunt  with  our  men.  In  the  evening 
one  of  our  interpreters  and  another  Frenchman  who  had  gone 
with  him  to  the  Assiniboins  for  fur  returned.  They  had  their 
faces  so  badly  frost  bitten  that  the  skin  came  off;  and  their 
guide  was  so  badly  froze  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  him 
with  the  Assiniboins.  This  nation  lives  near  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  about  90  miles  from  fort  Mandan.* 

*  It  is  presumed,  no  part  of  the  great  chain  of  Rocky  Mountains  comes  as  near  as 
90  miles  to  fort  Mandan;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  a  mountain, 
connected  with  them,  which  runs  a  considerable  distance  eastward  along  the  great 
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Monday  14 th.  Some  snow  fell  this  morning.  Six  more 
hunters  went  out  to  join  those  with  the  natives.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  one  of  the  hunters  that  first  went  out,  returned.  They 
had  killed  a  buffaloe,  a  wolf  and  two  porcupines :  and  one  of 
the  men  had  got  his  feet  so  badly  frozen  that  he  was  unable 
to  come  to  the  fort. 

During  the  15th  and  16th  the  weather  was  warm,  and  the 
snow  melted  fast.  Horses  were  sent  for  the  lame  man,  and 
he  was  brought  to  the  fort ;  his  feet  were  not  so  bad  as  we 
had  expected. 

On  the  17th  it  became  cold  ;  the  wind  blew  hard  from  the 
north,  and  it  began  to  freeze. 

Friday  18 th.  Clear  cold  weather.  Two  of  our  hunters 
returned,  and  had  killed  four  deer,  four  wolves  and  a  prarow. 
Two  men  belonging  to  the  N.  W.  company,  who  stay  at  the 
Grossventers  village,  came  to  the  fort.  They  say  this  animal 
which  the  French  call  a  prarow,  or  brarow,  is  a  species  of  the 
badger. 

Saturday  igth.  Two  men  were  sent  with  horses  for  meat, 
to  the  hunters’  Camp,  which  is  thirty  miles  down  the  river. 

Sunday  20 th.  I  went  up  with  one  of  the  men  to  the  vil¬ 
lages.  They  treated  us  friendly  and  gave  us  victuals.  After 
we  were  done  eating  they  presented  a  bowlful  to  a  buffaloe 
head,  saying  “  eat  that.”  Their  superstitious  credulity  is  so 
great,  that  they  believe  by  using  the  head  well  the  living 


dividing  ridge  :  and  on  some  maps  a  mountain  is  laid  down  running  east  and  west, 
south  of  the  Assiniboin  river  and  lake,  which  would  appear  to  be  not  more  than  90 
or  100  miles  from  the  Mandan  villages. 
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buffaloe  will  come  and  that  they  will  get  a  supply  of  meat. 

Monday  21  st.  A  clear  cold  day.  Our  hunters  returned  to 
the  fort,  and  brought  with  them  three  horse  load  of  venison 
and  elk  meat. 

The  weather  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  was  warm,  and  we  com¬ 
menced  cutting  the  ice  from  about  our  craft,  in  order  to  get 
them  out  of  the  river.  The  snow  fell  about  three  inches  deep. 

Thursday  i\th.  A  cold  day.  Some  of  our  hunters  went 
out,  but  killed  nothing. 

Friday  i^th.  All  hands  were  employed  in  cutting  away  the 
ice,  which  we  find  a  tedious  business. 

Saturday  2 6th.  A  pleasant  day  and  all  hands  employed  in 
cutting  wood,  to  make  charcoal.  We  have  a  blacksmith  with 
us,  and  a  small  set  of  blacksmith  tools.  The  blacksmith 
makes  war-axes,  and  other  axes  to  cut  wood ;  which  are  ex¬ 
changed  with  the  natives  for  corn,  which  is  of  great  service  to 
us  as  we  could  not  bring  much  with  us. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  the  weather  became  much  more 
settled,  warm  and  pleasant  than  it  had  been  for  some  time. 

T uesday  29 th.  We  attempted  another  plan  for  getting  our 
water  craft  disengaged  from  the  ice  :  which  was  to  heat  water 
in  the  boats,  with  hot  stones ;  but  in  this  project  we  failed, 
as  the  stones  we  found  would  not  stand  the  fire,  but  broke  to 
pieces. 

Wednesday  yf>th.  I  went  up  the  river  and  found  another 
kind  of  stones,  which  broke  in  the  same  manner:  so  our  bat- 
teaux  and  periogues  remained  fast  in  the  ice. 

Thursday  31  j t.  Some  snow  fell  last  night.  Five  hunters 
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went  out  with  two  horses.  In  the  morning  the  wind  blew  and 
was  cold,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  the  weather  became 
more  moderate,  and  the  afternoon  was  pleasant. 

Friday  ist  Feb.  1805.  A  cold  day.  About  11  our  hunters 
came  home,  but  had  killed  nothing.  One  of  the  men  at  the 
fort  went  out  a  short  distance,  and  killed  a  small  deer.  On 
the  next  day  he  went  out  and  killed  another  deer.  This  and 
the  third  were  cold. 

Monday  \th.  A  fine  day.  Captain  Clarke  and  18  more 
went  down  the  river  to  hunt.  W e  proceeded  on  20  miles  and 
could  see  no  game. 

Tuesday  $th.  We  proceeded  on  to  some  Indian  camps 
and  there  we  killed  three  deer.  The  next  day  we  went  on  to 
more  Indian  camps  and  killed  some  deer.  On  the  7th  we 
encamped  in  a  bottom  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  and 
the  next  day  turned  out  to  hunt.  We  killed  10  elk  and  18 
deer,  and  remained  there  all  night.  On  the  9th  we  built  a 
pen  to  secure  our  meat  from  the  wolves,  which  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  here ;  and  in  the  evening  went  further  down  and 
encamped.  The  next  morning  we  set  out  on  our  return 
towards  the  fort ;  and  killed  some  elk  and  deer  in  our  way. 
On  the  1 2th  we  arrived  at  the  fort;  and  found  that  one  of 
our  interpreter’s  wives  had  in  our  absence  made  an  addition 
to  our  number.  On  the  13th  we  had  three  horses  shod  to 
bring  home  our  meat. 

Thursday  Four  men  set  out  early  with  tne  horses 

and  sleds  to  bring  home  our  meat ;  and  had  gone  down  about 
25  miles  when  a  party  of  Indians  (they  did  not  know  of  what 
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nation)  came  upon  them  and  robbed  them  of  their  horses  one 
of  which  they  gave  back,  and  went  off  without  doing  the  men 
any  further  injury.  The  same  night  the  men  came  back  and 
gave  information  of  what  had  happened.  At  midnight  Cap¬ 
tain  Lewis  called  for  twenty  volunteers  who  immediately  turned 
out.  Having  made  our  arrangements,  we  set  out  early  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  Indians ;  and  having  marched  thirty  miles 
encamped  in  some  Indian  huts. 

Saturday  16th.  We  renewed  our  pursuit  early,  and  had  a 
cold  morning.  Having  proceeded  twelve  miles  we  discovered 
fresh  smoke  arising  at  some  old  camps,  where  we  had  hid  some 
meat  before  when  Captain  Clarke  was  down  ;  and  therefore 
advanced  with  caution.  Having  arrived  at  the  place  we  found 
the  savages  were  gone;  had  destroyed  our  meat,  burnt  the  huts 
and  fled  into  the  plains.  This  morning  the  Indians,  who  had 
come  down  with  us  and  one  of  our  men  whose  feet  had  been 
a  little  frozen,  returned  home.  We  hunted  the  17th  and  1 8th 
and  got  a  good  deal  of  meat  which  we  brought  to  a  place 
where  some  more  had  been  secured.  The  19th  we  loaded 
our  sleds  very  heavy,  and  fifteen  men  drew  one  and  the  horse 
the  other,  which  was  a  small  one.  On  the  next  day  we  arrived 
at  the  fort  much  fatigued. 

Thursday  21  st.  Some  rain  fell  to  day,  the  first  that  has 
fallen  since  November.  In  the  evening  the  weather  became 
clear  and  pleasant. 

Friday  22nd.  Was  a  fine  day  and  we  again  began  to  cut 
away  the  ice,  and  succeeded  in  getting  out  one  of  the  peri- 
ogues. 
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Saturday  2 yd.  We  had  fine  pleasant  weather,  and  all  hands 
were  engaged  in  cutting  away  the  ice  from  the  boat  and  the 
other  periogue.  At  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  both  free  from  the  ice  ;  and  in  the  three 
following  days  succeeded  in  getting  them  all  safe  upon  the 
bank.  On  the  27th  we  made  preparations  for  making  peri- 
ogues  to  pursue  our  voyage  in. 

Thursday  28 th.  Sixteen  of  us  went  up  the  river  about  six 
miles,  where  we  found  and  cut  down  trees  for  four  canoes. 
While  we  were  absent  an  express  arrived  from  the  Rickarees 
village  with  news  that  the  Sioux  had  declared  war  against  us, 
and  also  against  the  Mandans  and  Grossventers.  They  had 
boasted  of  the  robbery  of  the  14th  at  the  Rickarees  village  in 
their  way  home,  and  that  they  intended  to  massacre  the  whole 
of  us  in  the  spring.  By  this  express  we  therefore  found  out 
that  it  was  the  Sioux  who  had  taken  the  horses  from  our  men. 

Friday  1  st  March ,  1805.  The  same  party  encamped  out  to 
make  the  canoes,  and  continued  until  six  were  made. 

On  the  20th  and  21st  we  carried  them  to  the  river  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant :  There  I  remained  with  two  men  to 
finish  them,  and  to  take  care  of  them,  until  the  26th,  when 
some  men  came  up  from  the  fort,  and  we  put  the  canoes  into 
the  water.  As  the  river  had  risen  there  was  some  water  be¬ 
tween  the  ice  and  the  shore.  We  got  three  of  them  safe  to 
the  fort ;  but  the  ice  breaking  before  the  other  three  were  got 
down,  so  filled  the  channel,  that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  them 
the  rest  of  the  way  by  land.  On  the  27th  we  put  one  of  the 
canoes  into  the  water  to  ascertain  what  weight  they  would 
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carry.  We  found  they  would  not  carry  as  much  as  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  Captain  Lewis  agreed  to  take  a  large  periogue 
along.  The  remainder  of  the  month  we  were  employed  in 
preparing  our  craft  for  a  renewal  of  our  voyage. 

Monday  1st  April,  1805.  As  our  large  boat  was  to  return 
immediately  to  St.  Louis,  the  whole  of  our  craft  was  put  into 
the  water.  A  considerable  quantity  of  rain  fell  this  day ;  the 
first  of  any  consequence  that  had  fallen  here  for  six  months. 
The  2nd,  was  a  fair  day  but  windy.  On  the  3rd  the  weather 
was  fine  and  pleasant.  Some  boxes  were  made,  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  have  packed  skins  of  different  animals,  which  had 
been  procured  in  the  country,  to  be  sent  down  in  the  batteaux. 

Thursday  \th.  A  fine  clear  day.  We  packed  the  boxes  full 
of  skins,  buffaloe  robes,  and  horns  of  the  Mountain  ram,  of  a 
great  size  for  the  president;  and  began  to  load  the  boat. 

Friday  $th.  This  was  a  clear  day  and  the  wind  blew  hard 
and  cold  from  the  N.  W.  We  took  all  our  goods,  stores  and 
baggage  out,  divided  and  put  them  aboard  our  craft,  that  we 
might  be  ready  to  continue  our  voyage. 

If  this  brief  Journal  should  happen  to  be  preserved,  and 
be  ever  thought  worthy  of  appearing  in  print :  some  readers 
will  perhaps  expect,  that,  after  our  long  friendly  intercourse 
with  these  Indians,  among  whom  we  have  spent  the  winter; 
our  acquaintace  with  those  nations  lower  down  the  river  and 
the  information  we  received  relative  to  several  other  nations, 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  now,  when  we  are  about  to  renew 
our  voyage,  to  give  some  account  of  the  fair  sex  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri:  and  entertain  them  with  narratives  of  feats  of  love  as 
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well  as  of  arms.  Though  we  could  furnish  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  entertaining  stories  and  pleasant  anecdotes,  we  do  not 
think  it  prudent  to  swell  our  Journal  with  them  ;  as  our  views 
are  directed  to  more  useful  information.  Besides,  as  we  are 
yet  ignorant  of  the  dangers,  which  may  await  us,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  escape,  should  certain  probable  incidents  occur,  it 
may  not  be  inconsistent  with  good  policy  to  keep  the  Journal 
of  as  small  and  portable  a  size  as  circumstances  will  make 
practicable.  It  may  be  observed  generally  that  chastity  is  not 
very  highly  esteemed  by  these  people,  and  that  the  severe  and 
loathsome  effects  of  certain  French  principles  are  not  uncommon 
among  them.  The  fact  is,  that  the  women  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  an  article  of  traffic  and  indulgencies  are  sold  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  will  just  mention,  that 
for  an  old  tobacco  box,  one  of  our  men  was  granted  the  hon¬ 
our  of  passing  a  night  with  the  daughter  of  the  head-chief  of 
the  Mandan  nation.  An  old  bawd  with  her  punks,  may  also 
be  found  in  some  of  the  villages  on  the  Missouri,  as  well  as 
in  the  large  cities  of  polished  nations. 
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SATURDAY  6tb.  The  day  was  clear  and  pleasant.  This 
morning  we  heard  that  some  of  the  Rickarees  had  come 
up  to  the  Mandan  villages.  Our  interpreter  and  some  of  the 
men  were  sent  over  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report;  and 
we  were  detained  all  day  waiting  their  return. 

Sunday  jtb.  The  men  returned  and  four  of  the  Rickarees 
with  them.  The  commanding  officers  held  a  conversation 
with  these  Indians ;  and  they  concluded  that  some  of  them 
would  go  down  in  the  boat  from  their  village  to  St.  Louis. 
About  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left  fort  Mandan  in 
good  spirits.  Thirty  one  men  and  a  woman  went  up  the  river 
and  thirteen  returned  down  it  in  the  boat.  We  had  two 
periogues  and  six  canoes,  and  proceeded  about  four  miles, 
and  encamped  opposite  the  first  Mandan  village,  on  the  North 
side. 

Monday  8 th.  We  set  out  early  and  had  a  clear  day.  The 
wind  blew  hard  from  the  N.  W.  At  12  the  word  was  passed 
from  a  canoe  in  the  rear  that  it  was  sinking,  when  we  halted 
in  front  and  Captain  Clarke  went  back  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  This  forenoon  we  passed  two  villages  of  the  Gross- 
venters,  or  Big-belly’s  nation  of  Indians  on  the  South  side  and 
a  small  river  on  the  same  side  called  Cutteau  or  Knife  river. 
The  canoe  which  had  been  in  distress,  came  up,  and  had 
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received  little  damage  except  wetting  some  powder  on  board. 
The  woman  that  is  with  us  is  a  squaw  of  the  Snake  nation  of 
Indians,  and  wife  to  our  interpreter.  We  expect  she  will  be 
of  service  to  us,  when  passing  through  that  nation.  In  the 
afternoon  we  passed  very  high  bluffs  on  the  South  side ;  one 
of  which  had  lately  been  a  burning  volcano.  The  pumice 
stones  lay  very  thick  around  it,  and  there  was  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur.*  We  came  about  fourteen  miles  and  encamped 
on  the  North  side. 

Tuesday  gtb.  We  set  out  early,  and  had  a  fine  day;  about 
i  o  clock  we  passed  a  party  of  Grossventers  hunting :  made 
about  twenty-two  miles  and  encamped  on  the  North  side. 

Wednesday  10th.  We  proceeded  again  early,  and  had  rapid 
water  and  a  great  many  sand-bars ;  but  a  fine  pleasant  day. 
Having  proceeded  about  nineteen  miles  we  encamped  on  the 
North  side. 

Thursday  nth.  We  got  under  way  eany,  had  a  fine  clear 
pleasant  day,  and  went  on  very  well.  We  saw  some  Indians 
on  the  South  side,  but  did  not  speak  with  them.  We  came 
about  twenty-one  miles  and  encamped  on  the  North-side. 

Ft  id  ay  12  th.  Another  fine  day.  We  set  out  early  as  usual. 
About  8  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri,  a  hand¬ 
some  small  river  that  comes  in  on  the  South  side  where  we 

Mr.  Mackay  informed  me,  that  in  passing  over  the  mountains,  he  observed 
several  chasms  in  the  earth  that  emitted  heat  and  smoke,  which  diffused  a  strong  sul¬ 
phureous  stench.”  Mackenzie’s  Voyage. 

These  appearances  were  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  where  they 
were  crossed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  party ;  and  in  about  lat.  56.  North,  and  lone 
West. 
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halted  and  took  breakfast.  The  river  is  very  properly  called 
the  Little  Missouri,  for  it  exactly  resembles  the  Missouri  in 
colour,  current  and  taste.*  It  was  thought  advisable  to 
remain  here  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  air  our  loading. 
Some  hunters  went  out  and  killed  a  deer,  and  Captain  Clarke 
killed  a  hare,  which  was  now  changing  its  colour  from  white 
to  grey. 

Saturday  i^tb.  We  had  a  pleasant  day  and  a  fair  wind  ;  but 
our  small  canoes  could  not  bear  the  sail.  Some  of  the  party 
caught  some  beaver,  and  some  Frenchmen  who  were  out  trap¬ 
ping  caught  7  of  them.  We  passed  a  large  creek  on  the  South 
side,  called  Onion  creek.  We  came  23  miles  and  encamped 
on  the  North  side,  where  we  found  a  wild  goose  nest  on  a  tree 
about  60  feet  high.  One  of  the  men  climbed  the  tree  and 
found  one  egg  in  the  nest. 

Sunday  i^th.  We  started  early  as  usual,  and  had  a  fine 
morning.  As  we  were  setting  out  a  black  dog  came  to  us, 
and  went  along,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  band  of  the 
Assiniboins,  who  had  been  encamped  near  this  place  a  few 
days  ago.  We  passed  a  hill  resembling  a  large  haystack,  all 
but  about  10  feet  of  the  top  which  was  as  white  as  chalk.  The 
hills  in  general  are  much  higher  here  than  lower  down  the 
river;  but  the  bottoms  much  the  same.  In  the  afternoon  we 
passed  a  creek,  called  after  our  interpreter,  Sharbons  creek. 
He  had  been,  before,  this  far  up  the  Missouri,  and  no  white 

*The  maps  of  Louisiana  place  the  Mandan  villages  west  of  the  little  Missouri; 
whereas  it  is  ascertained  by  this  expedition  to  be  92  miles  higher  up  the  Missouri 
than  the  Mandans. 
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man  any  further,  that  we  could  discover.  We  made  16  miles 
and  encamped  in  a  handsome  bottom  on  the  North  side. 

Monday  15 th.  We  had  a  pleasant  day  and  a  fair  wind  ;  set 
forward  early  as  usual,  and  went  on  very  well.  Passed  a  large 
creek  on  the  North  side,  called  Goat-pen  creek.  We  saw  a 
number  of  buffaloe  and  two  bears  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
After  going  23  miles  we  encamped  on  the  South  side. 

Tuesday  i6tb.  We  had  a  clear  pleasant  day;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  it,  a  fair  gentle  wind.  Captain  Clarke  went  out 
and  killed  a  Cabre  or  Antelope,  the  same  kind  of  an  animal, 
which  we  before  called  a  goat.  The  wind  became  flawy  and 
the  sailing  bad.  After  making  18  miles  we  encamped  on  the 
South  side  in  a  point  of  woods  called  the  Grand  point. 

Wednesday  17th.  We  proceeded  on  early  as  usual  with  a 
fair  wind.  The  day  was  fine  and  we  made  good  way.  Passed 
a  beautiful  plain  and  two  large  creeks  on  the  North  side,  and 
another  creek  on  the  South.  We  saw  a  great  many  buffaloe 
and  elk  on  the  banks.  At  1  o’clock  we  halted  for  dinner, 
when  two  men  went  out  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  2  buffaloe. 
We  made  26  miles  and  encamped  on  the  South  side,  and 
found  that  some  rain  had  fallen  during  the  day,  where  we 
encamped,  though  there  was  none  where  we  had  been. 

Thursday  18 th.  The  men  caught  some  beaver,  and  killed 
a  wild  goose.  The  morning  was  fine  and  we  went  on  very 
well  until  1  o’clock,  when  the  wind  blew  so  hard  down  the 
river,  we  were  obliged  to  lie  too  for  3  hours,  after  which  we 
continued  our  voyage.  This  day  Captain  Clarke  went  by 
land  and  met  us  in  the  afternoon  on  the  bank  with  an  elk  and 
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a  deer.  We  came  about  14  miles  and  encamped  in  a  good 
harbour  on  the  North  side,  on  account  of  the  wind,  which 
blew  very  hard  all  night  accompanied  with  some  drops  of  rain. 

Friday  19/A  A  cloudy  morning,  with  high  wind.  We  did 
not  set  out  until  the  next  day.  While  we  lay  here,  I  went  out 
to  the  hills,  which  I  found  very  high,  much  washed  by  the 
rain,  and  without  grass.  I  saw  a  part  of  a  log  quite  petrified, 
and  of  which  good  whetstones  —  or  hones  could  be  made.  I 
also  saw  where  a  hill  had  been  on  fire,  and  pumice  stone 
around  it.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  hysop  in  the  vallies. 
We  killed  an  elk  and  some  wild  geese,  and  caught  some 
beaver. 

Saturday  20 th.  We  set  out  again  and  had  a  cold  disagree¬ 
able  morning ;  rapid  water  and  a  strong  wind.  Some  of  the 
canoes  took  in  a  good  deal  of  water;  and  we  made  but  6 
miles,  when  we  were  obliged  again  to  lie  too,  on  account  of 
the  wind,  and  to  dry  our  loading.  While  we  lay  here  we  killed 
three  elk  and  got  a  number  of  Geese  eggs  out  of  their  nests, 
which  are  generally  built  on  trees. 

Sunday  21st.  We  proceeded  on  early;  and  had  a  fine  clear 
morning,  but  cold:  there  was  a  sharp  frost.  We  saw  a  great 
number  of  elk,  bufifaloe  and  deer  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
About  12  the  wind  again  rose  and  was  disagreeable,  but  we 
continued  our  voyage.  Two  of  our  hunters  went  out  this 
afternoon  and  caught  three  young  bufifaloe  calves.  We  passed 
a  small  river  called  White  Clay  river  on  the  North  side  and 
having  gone  15  miles  encamped  on  the  South  side. 

Monday  22nd.  Before  daylight  we  continued  our  voyage; 
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passed  a  beautiful  bottom  on  the  North  side,  covered  with 
game  of  different  kinds.  The  wind  was  unfavourable  to  day, 
and  the  river  here  is  very  crooked.  We  came  about  14  miles, 
then  encamped  on  the  South  side  and  caught  some  beaver. 

Tuesday  iyrd.  We  set  out  early  and  had  a  fine  day;  but 
the  wind  was  ahead  and  we  were  obliged  to  lie  too  about  three 
hours.  We  went  15  miles  and  encamped  on  the  North  side. 
Captain  Clarke  killed  3  blacktailed  deer  and  a  buffaloe  calf. 

Wednesday  i\th.  This  was  a  clear  day,  but  the  wind  blew 
so  hard  down  the  river  we  could  not  proceed.  While  we  lay 
here  some  of  the  men  went  to  see  some  water  at  a  distance 
which  appeared  like  a  river  or  small  lake.  In  the  afternoon 
they  returned,  and  had  found  it  only  the  water  of  the  Missouri, 
which  had  run  up  a  bottom.  One  of  the  men  caught  six  young 
wolves  and  brought  them  in,  and  the  other  men  killed  some 
elk  and  deer. 

Thursday  iyh.  We  set  out  as  usual  and  had  a  fine  day; 
but  about  1 1  were  obliged  to  halt  again  the  wind  was  so  strong 
a  head.  Captain  Lewis  and  four  men  set  off  by  land  from  this 
place  to  go  to  the  river  Jaune,  or  Yellow  Stone  river,  which  it 
is  believed  is  not  very  distant.  I  remarked,  as  a  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  there  is  no  dew  in  this  Country,  and  very  little 
rain.  Can  it  be  owing  to  the  want  of  timber?  At  5  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  we  renewed  our  voyage  ;  and  having  this  day 
advanced  about  13  miles,  encamped  on  the  South  side. 

Friday  2 6th.  A  fine  day.  We  set  out  early,  and  having 
proceeded  10  miles  came  at  12  o’clock  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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Jaune  and  halted :  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party  had  not  ar¬ 
rived.  I  went  up  the  point  about  9  miles,  where  there  are  the 
most  beautiful  rich  plains,  I  ever  beheld.  I  saw  a  large  pond 
or  lake.  —  Captain  Clarke  while  I  was  absent  measured  both 
rivers  :  and  found  the  breadth  of  the  Missouri  to  be  337  yards 
of  water,  and  190  of  a  sand  beach;  total  527  yards.  That  of 
the  Yellow  Stone  river  297  yards  of  water  and  561  of  sand ; 
total  858  yards.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  1888  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri;  278  from  fort  Mandan  and  186 
from  the  mouth  of  Little  Missouri. 

The  river  Jaune  is  shallow,  and  Missouri  deep  and  rapid. 
In  the  evening  Captain  Lewis  with  his  party  joined  us ;  and 
had  brought  with  them  a  buffaloe  calf,  which  followed  them  7 
or  8  miles.  We  killed  a  number  of  calves,  and  found  they 
made  very  good  veal.  There  are  a  great  many  signs  of  beaver 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  encamped  on  the  point  all 
night. 

Saturday  27th.  About  9  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  we  re¬ 
newed  our  voyage.  The  day  was  fine,  but  on  account  of  a 
strong  wind  we  were  obliged  at  1  to  halt,  till  4,  when  we  again 
went  on ;  and  having  this  day  made  8  miles,  encamped  on  the 
North  side. 

Sunday  2%tb.  We  set  out  early,  had  a  fine  day  and  went 
on  very  well.  About  9  we  halted  for  breakfast  under  very 
high  bluffs  on  the  North  side.  About  15  miles  above  the 
Yellow  Stone  river,  the  banks  on  the  Missouri  are  not  so  high 
as  below  it,  and  the  sand  bars  are  more  in  the  middle  of  the 
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river.  We  came  24  miles  and  encamped  on  the  North  side  in 
a  handsome  bottom.  The  bottoms  here  are  not  so  large,  and 
have  less  timber  on  them  than  those  below  the  Jaune. 

Monday  29th.  We  again  set  out  early,  had  a  clear  morning 
and  went  on  at  a  good  rate.  This  forenoon  we  passed  some 
of  the  highest  bluffs  I  had  ever  seen,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  we  saw  some  Mountain  sheep,  which  the  natives  say 
are  common  about  the  Rocky  mountains.  These  were  the 
first  we  had  seen  and  we  attempted  to  kill  some  of  them  but 
did  not  succeed.  Captain  Lewis,  and  one  of  the  men,  trav¬ 
elled  some  distance  by  land  and  killed  a  white  bear.  —  The 
natives  call  them  white,  but  they  are  more  of  a  brown  grey. 
They  are  longer  than  the  common  black  bear,  and  have  much 
larger  feet  and  talons.  We  went  25  miles  and  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  a  small  river,  which  comes  in  on  the  North  side 
about  70  yards  wide. 

Tuesday  30 th.  We  embarked  at  sunrise  ;  had  a  fine  morn¬ 
ing  and  went  on  very  well.  We  passed  through  a  handsome 
Country,  with  a  rich  soil,  and  the  prairies  rising  beautifully  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  We  went  24  miles  and  encamped  on 
the  North  side.  Captain  Lewis  killed  a  large  elk  here. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

WEDNESDAY  i st  May ,  1805.  We  set  out  early  in  a  cool 
morning;  and  went  on  till  12  o’clock,  when  the  wind 
rose  so  high,  that  our  small  canoes  could  not  stand  the  waves. 
We  made  only  ten  miles  this  day. 

Thursday  id.  At  day  break  it  began  to  snow  ;  and  the  wind 
continued  so  high,  we  could  not  proceed  until  the  afternoon. 
While  we  lay  here  our  hunters  went  out  and  killed  some 
buffaloe  and  deer.  They  found  some  red  cloth  at  an  old 
Indian  camp,  which  we  suppose  has  been  offered  and  left  as 
a  sacrifice ;  the  Indians  have  some  knowledge  of  a  supreme 
being  and  this  is  their  mode  of  worship.  The  snow  did  not 
fall  more  than  an  inch  deep.  At  four  we  set  out,  went  six 
miles,  and  encamped  on  the  north  side  in  a  beautiful  bottom. 

Friday  yd.  We  proceeded  on  our  voyage  this  morning, 
though  very  cold  and  disagreeable,  and  a  severe  frost.  The 
snow  and  green  grass  on  the  prairies  exhibited  an  appearance 
somewhat  uncommon.  The  cotton  wood  leaves  are  as  large 
as  dollars,  notwithstanding  the  snow  and  such  hard  frost.  We 
passed  a  small  river  on  the  north  side  called  the  2000  mile 
river.  About  a  mile  above  we  passed  a  large  creek  on  the 
south  side  called  Porcupine  creek.  — We  came  this  day  about 
20  miles  and  encamped  on  the  north  side. 

Saturday  4 tb.  This  day  was  more  pleasant :  in  the  fore- 
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noon  we  passed  a  creek  on  the  south  side,  about  40  yards 
wide.  The  river  has  been  more  straight  for  two  or  three  days 
than  it  was  before ;  the  bottoms  larger  and  more  timber  on 
them.  We  went  about  eighteen  miles  and  encamped  on  the 
north  side.  One  of  the  men  became  sick  this  morning  and 
has  remained  so  all  day. 

Sunday  $tb.  The  morning  was  fine  with  some  white  frost. 
During  this  day  the  country  appeared  beautiful  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  We  went  sixteen  miles  and  encamped  on  the 
north  side.  The  sick  man  has  become  better.  Here  we  killed 
a  very  large  brown  bear,  which  measured  three  feet  five  inches 
round  the  head ;  three  feet  eleven  inches  round  the  neck ; 
round  the  breast  five  feet  10  1-2  inches;  the  length  eight  feet 
7  1-2  inches ;  round  the  middle  of  the  fore  leg  23  inches ;  and 
his  talons  four  inches  and  three  eights  of  an  inch. 

Monday  6th.  We  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind  and  pleasant 
weather.  At  12  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  but  it  soon  cleared 
up.  We  passed  a  river  on  the  south  side  about  200  yards 
wide;  but  the  water  of  this  river  sinks  in  the  sand  on  the  side 
of  the  Missouri.  We  went  twenty-six  miles  and  encamped  on 
the  south  side. 

Tuesday  *]th.  We  again  set  out  early  and  went  on  very  well 
till  12  when  it  began  to  blow  hard,  and  being  all  under  sail 
one  of  our  canoes  turned  over.  Fortunately  the  accident 
happened  near  the  shore ;  and  after  halting  three  hours  we 
were  able  to  go  on  again.  Having  this  day  made  sixteen 
miles  we  encamped  on  the  south  side. 

Wednesday  8th.  We  were  again  very  early  under  way  in  a 
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cloudy  morning:  about  12  some  rain  fell:  at  2  we  passed  a 
handsome  river  on  the  north  side  about  200  yards  wide 
called  Milk  river.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  water  in  this 
river  which  is  clear,  and  its  banks  beautiful.  Our  distance 
this  day  was  about  twenty-seven  miles,  and  we  encamped  in  a 
beautiful  bottom  on  the  south  side. 

Thursday  qth.  We  proceeded  on  early  and  had  a  fine  day. 
The  country  on  both  sides  begins  to  be  more  broken,  and  the 
river  more  crooked.  At  1,  we  passed  a  creek  on  the  south 
side,  and  having  made  about  25  miles  we  encamped  at  the 
mouth  of  a  creek  on  the  north  side,  called  by  the  name  of 
Warner’s  creek. 

Friday  10th.  We  set  out  early  in  a  fair  morning;  but  hav¬ 
ing  gone  five  miles  were  obliged  to  halt  and  lie  by  during  the 
day,  on  account  of  hard  wind.  Some  small  showers  of  rain 
occasionally  fell.  Here  we  killed  some  deer  and  buffaloe  and 
took  some  beaver. 

Saturday  nth.  The  morning  was  fine,  we  started  at  the 
usual  hour ;  at  1  passed  a  small  creek  on  the  South  side.  This 
day  we  saw  several  great  gangs  of  buffaloe,  and  other  game  in 
plenty.  One  of  the  men  killed  another  large  brown  bear, 
about  the  size  of  the  one  lately  killed.  We  came  seventeen 
miles  and  encamped  on  the  South  side. 

Sunday  12 th.  We  early  renewed  our  voyage  and  had  a 
pleasant  morning ;  passed  some  hills  on  the  North  side,  cov¬ 
ered  with  pine  and  cedar,  the  first  timber  of  any  kind  we  have 
seen  on  the  hills  for  a  long  time.  At  1  we  halted  for  dinner 
and  a  violent  storm  of  wind  then  arose,  which  continued  until 
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night  when  some  rain  fell.  Our  distance  this  day  only  13  1-2 
miles. 

Monday  1  yh.  The  weather  continued  stormy,  and  some 
few  drops  of  rain  fell.  At  1  P.  M.  we  embarked  ;  passed 
three  creeks,  one  on  the  North  side  and  two  on  the  South; 
went  seven  miles  and  encamped  in  a  large  bottom. 

Tuesday  ie\.tb.  There  was  some  white  frost  in  the  morning, 
we  proceeded  on  early ;  passed  black  hills  close  to  the  river 
on  the  South  side  and  some  covered  with  pine  timber  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  About  12  the  day  became  warm.  Banks  of  snow  were 
seen  lying  on  the  hills  on  the  North  side.  This  forenoon  we 
passed  a  large  creek  on  the  North  side  and  a  small  river  on 
the  South.  About  4  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  another  small 
river  on  the  South  side  near  the  mouth  of  which  some  of  the 
men  discovered  a  large  brown  bear,  and  six  of  them  went  out 
to  kill  it.  They  fired  at  it ;  but  having  only  wounded  it,  it 
made  battle  and  was  near  seizing  some  of  them,  but  they  all 
fortunately  escaped,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  dispatching  it. 
These  bears  are  very  bold  and  ferocious  ;  and  very  large  and 
powerful.  The  natives  say  they  have  killed  a  number  of  their 
brave  men.  The  periogues  having  gone  ahead,  while  the  peo¬ 
ple  belonging  to  the  canoes  were  dressing  the  bear,  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  arose,  which  overset  one  of  the  periogues  before 
the  sail  could  be  got  down.  The  men  who  had  been  on  board, 
turned  it  again  and  got  it  to  shore,  full  of  water.  It  was  imme¬ 
diately  unloaded  and  the  cargo  opened,  when  we  found  a  great 
part  of  the  medicine,  and  other  articles  spoiled.  Here  we  en¬ 
camped,  having  come  to  day  18  1-2  miles. 
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Wednesday  15 th.  We  remained  here  all  day  to  dry  our 
baggage  that  had  got  wet.  It  was  cloudy  and  unfavourable 
for  the  purpose,  and  some  rain  fell. 

Thursday  1 6th.  This  was  a  fine  day,  and  by  4  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  had  all  our  articles  dry  and  on  board  again. 
At  that  time  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage ;  passed  high  bar¬ 
ren  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  only  a  few  pine  trees 
on  them.  We  advanced  seven  miles  and  encamped  in  a  hand¬ 
some  bottom  on  the  South  side  where  there  are  a  number  of 
old  Indian  huts. 

Friday  17th.  The  morning  was  fine  and  we  embarked  early. 
The  hills  here  come  very  close  to  the  river  on  both  sides,  and 
have  very  little  timber  on  them.  They  are  very  high  and  much 
washed.  There  are  some  of  them  which  at  a  distance  resem¬ 
ble  ancient  steeples.  We  passed  two  rivers  one  on  each  side. 
During  the  whole  of  this  day’s  voyage  the  Missouri  was  very 
handsome,  and  about  300  yards  wide.  We  made  20  1-4  miles 
and  encamped  on  the  South  side. 

Saturday  1 8 th.  A  cloudy  morning.  We  proceeded  as  usual. 
The  country  much  the  same  as  yesterday;  until  about  12 
o’clock,  when  the  bottoms  became  more  extensive  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  There  is  still  a  small  quantity  of  pine  tim¬ 
ber  on  the  hills.  We  had  some  showers  of  rain  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  ;  hail  in  the  afternoon ;  and  a  fine  clear  evening.  We 
went  nineteen  miles  and  encamped  on  the  South  side  opposite 
an  island. 

Sunday  igth.  The  morning  was  foggy  and  there  was  some 
dew.  The  river  is  handsome  and  the  country  mountainous. 
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We  made  20  1-4  miles  and  encamped  on  the  North  side  in  a 
small  bottom. 

Monday  20 th.  We  set  sail  early  and  had  a  fine  morning. 
Passed  a  creek  on  the  south  side  and  about  11  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Muscle-shell  river,  a  handsome  river  that  comes 
in  on  the  South  side.  The  water  of  the  Missouri  is  becoming 
more  clear.  We  here  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  having 
come  seven  miles.  Captain  Lewis  had  an  observation  here, 
which  gave  47.  00.  24.  North  latitude:  and  Captain  Clarke 
measured  the  rivers.  The  Missouri  here  is  222  yards  wide, 
and  the  Muscle-shell  no  yards.  The  water  of  the  latter  is  of 
a  pale  colour,  and  the  current  is  not  rapid ;  its  mouth  is  660 
miles  above  Fort  Mandan. 

Tuesday  2 1st.  We  proceeded  on  early  and  had  a  fine  morn¬ 
ing  ;  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  the  wind  blew  hard ;  but 
we  went  on  very  well  for  20  miles,  and  encamped  on  a  sand- 
beach  on  the  North  side. 

IV ednesday  22nd.  A  cloudy  morning.  The  wind  blew  so 
hard  this  morning,  we  did  not  get  under  way  until  9  o’clock. 
The  forenoon  was  cold  and  disagreeable,  but  the  afternoon 
became  more  pleasant.  We  killed  a  brown  bear  and  some 
other  game  on  our  way.  Having  gone  16  1-2  miles  we 
encamped  on  the  North  side. 

Thursday  2 yd.  The  morning  was  clear  with  a  white  frost, 
and  ice  as  thick  as  window  glass.  We  passed  two  creeks,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  river:  and  two  islands  which  are  not  com¬ 
mon.  There  are  very  few  between  these  and  fort  Mandan, 
not  more  than  six  or  eight.  In  the  evening  we  killed  a  large 
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bear  in  the  river;  but  he  sunk  and  we  did  not  get  him.*  We 
went  28  1-2  miles  and  encamped. 

Friday  24 tb.  There  was  again  some  white  frost  this  morn¬ 
ing.  We  embarked  early;  passed  a  large  creek  on  the  North 
side  and  a  beautiful  island  close  on  the  southern  shore.  At 
the  head  of  the  island,  came  in  another  creek  on  the  South 
side.  The  bottom  of  the  river,  and  sand-bars  have  become 
much  more  gravelly  than  we  found  them  at  any  place  lower 
down.  The  water  is  high,  rapid  and  more  clear.  At  dinner 
time  a  party  was  sent  out  to  bring  the  meat  of  some  animals 
that  had  been  killed  at  a  distance.  Here  we  left  two  canoes 
to  wait  for  them  and  proceeded  on.  We  passed  a  creek  on 
the  North  side,  and  having  made  24  1-4  miles  encamped  on 
the  South  side.  The  hills  are  near,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  very  high. 

Saturday  25th.  We  waited  here  in  the  morning  until  the 
canoes  came  up  ;  and  about  7  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  The 
forenoon  was  pleasant.  We  passed  two  creeks  opposite  to 
each  other  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  About  12  we 
passed  a  bottom  on  the  North  side  with  one  solitary  tree  on 
it,  upon  which  there  was  an  eagle’s  nest.  The  bottoms  here 
are  very  small.  As  we  went  on  this  afternoon  some  of  the 
party  killed  three  of  what  the  French  and  natives  call  moun¬ 
tain  sheep  ;  but  they  very  little  resemble  sheep,  except  in  the 
head,  horns  and  feet.  They  are  of  a  dun  colour  except  on  the 
belly  and  round  the  rump,  where  they  are  white.  The  horns 
of  the  male  are  very  large ;  those  of  the  female  small.  They 


*  It  Is  said  that  bears,  beavers,  otters  and  such  animals  will  sink  unless  shot  dead. 
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have  a  fine  soft  hair.  Captain  Clarke  calls  them  the  Ibex,  and 
says  they  resemble  that  animal  more  than  any  other.  They 
are  in  size  somewhat  larger  than  a  deer.  The  hills  here  are 
very  high  and  steep.  One  of  our  men  in  an  attempt  to  climb 
one,  had  his  shoulder  dislocated  ;  it  was  however  replaced 
without  much  difficulty.  These  hills  are  very  much  washed 
in  general:  they  appear  like  great  heaps  of  clay,  washing  away 
with  every  shower ;  with  scarcely  any  herbs  or  grass  on  any 
of  them.  This  evening  we  passed  an  island  all  prairie  except 
a  few  trees  on  the  upper  end  of  it.  We  went  18  miles  and 
encamped  on  the  South  side. 

Sunday  26th.  We  set  out  early  in  a  fine  morning,  and  passed 
through  a  desert  country :  in  which  there  is  no  timber  on  any 
part,  except  a  few  scattered  pines  on  the  hills.  We  saw  few 
animals  of  any  kind,  but  the  Ibex  or  mountain  sheep.  One  of 
our  men  killed  a  male,  which  had  horns  two  feet  long  and  four 
inches  diameter  at  the  root.*  We  passed  two  creeks  this  fore- 

*  “  The  Ibex  resembles  the  goat  in  the  shape  of  its  body  :  but  differs  in  the  horns 
which  are  much  larger.  They  are  bent  backwards,  full  of  knots  ;  and  it  is  generally 
asserted  that  there  is  a  knot  added  every  year.  There  are  some  of  these  found  if  we 
may  believe  Bellonius,  at  least  two  yards  long.  The  Ibex  has  a  large  black  beard, 
is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a  thick  woven  coat  of  hair.  There  is  a  streak  of  black 
runs  along  the  top  of  the  back;  and  the  belly  and  back  of  the  thighs  are  of  a  fawn 
colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrennees,  and  mountains  of  Greece;  extremely 
swift  and  capable  of  running  with  ease  along  the  edges  of  precipices,  where  even  the 
Wolf  or  the  Fox,  though  instigated  by  hunger,  dares  not  pursue  it.”  Goldsmith. 

Such  is  the  description  given  of  the  Ibex  ;  but  which  to  us  does  not  appear  to  suit 
the  animal  found  about  the  Rocky  mountains  called  the  mountain  Ram.  From  what 
we  have  before  heared  of  that  animal,  and  from  Mr.  Gass’s  verbal  description,  we 
are  led  to  believe,  that  it  much  more  nearly  resembles  the  wild  sheep,  called  the 
Mufflon  or  Musmon,  to  be  found  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  Greece,  Sardinia,  Cor¬ 
sica  and  in  the  desert  of  Tartary  ;  and  which  is  thought  to  be  the  primitive  race  and 
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noon  on  the  North  side;  and  in  the  evening  one  of  the  men 
killed  a  buffaloe.  At  dark  we  came  to  large  rapids,  where  we 
had  to  unite  the  crews  of  two  or  three  canoes,  to  force  them 
through.  It  was  sometime  after  night  before  we  could  encamp. 
We  at  length  after  having  gone  twenty-one  miles,  encamped 
on  the  South  side  in  a  small  grove  of  timber,  the  first  we  had 
seen  during  the  day. 

Monday  2jtb.  We  have  now  got  into  a  country  which  pre¬ 
sents  little  to  our  view,  but  scenes  of  barrenness  and  desola¬ 
tion  ;  and  see  no  encouraging  prospects  that  it  will  terminate. 
Having  proceeded  (by  the  course  of  this  river)  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  miles,  it  may  therefore  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  make  two  or  three  general  observations  respecting 
the  country  we  have  passed. 

the  real  sheep  in  its  wild  and  savage  state.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  to  be  exactly 
the  same  :  of  which  we  find  the  following  description. 

“  The  Mufflon,  or  Musmon,  though  covered  with  hair  bears  a  stronger  similitude 
to  the  Ram  than  to  any  other  animal ;  like  the  Ram  it  has  the  eyes  placed  near  the 
horns  ;  and  its  ears  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  goat :  it  also  resembles  the  Ram  in  its 
horns,  and  in  all  the  particular  contours  of  its  form.  The  horns  also  are  alike  ;  they 
are  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour  ;  they  have  three  sides  as  in  the  Ram,  and  bend  back¬ 
wards  in  the  same  manner  behind  the  ears.  The  muzzle  and  inside  of  the  ears  are 
of  a  whitish  colour  tinctured  with  yellow  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  face  are  of  a  brownish 
grey.  The  general  colour  of  the  hair  over  the  body  is  of  a  brown,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  red  deer.  The  inside  of  the  thighs  and  belly  are  of  a  white  tinctured  with 
yellow.  The  form  upon  the  whole  seems  more  made  for  agility  and  strength  than  that 
of  the  common  sheep  ;  and  the  Mufflon  is  actually  found  to  live  in  a  savage  state,  and 
maintain  itself  either  by  force  or  swiftness  against  all  the  animals  that  live  by  rapine. 
Such  is  its  extreme  speed  that  many  have  been  inclined  rather  to  rank  it  among  the 
deer  kind,  than  the  sheep.  But  in  this  they  are  deceived,  as  the  Musmon  has  a  mark 
that  entirely  distinguishes  it  from  that  species,  being  known  never  to  shed  its  horns. 
In  some  these  are  seen  to  grow  to  a  surprising  size  :  many  of  them  measuring,  in  their 
convolutions,  above  two  ells  long.”  Goldsmith. 
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From  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  that  of  the  river  Platte, 
a  distance  of  more  than  six  hundred  miles,  the  land  is  gener¬ 
ally  of  a  good  quality,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber ;  in 
many  places  very  rich,  and  the  country  pleasant  and  beautiful. 

From  the  confluence  of  the  river  Platte  with  the  Missouri 
to  the  Sterile  desert  we  lately  entered,  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles  the  soil  is  less  rich,  and  except  in  the 
bottoms,  the  land  of  an  inferior  quality;  but  may  in  general  be 
called  good  second  rate  land.  The  country  is  rather  hilly  than 
level,  though  not  mountainous,  rocky  or  stony.  The  hills  in 
their  unsheltered  state,  are  much  exposed  to  be  washed  by 
heavy  rains.  This  kind  of  country  and  soil  which  has  fallen 
under  our  observation  in  our  progress  up  the  Missouri,  ex¬ 
tends  it  is  understood,  to  a  great  distance  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Along  the  Missouri  and  the  waters  which  flow  into  it, 
cotton  wood  and  willows  are  frequent  in  the  bottoms  and 
islands ;  but  the  upland  is  almost  entirely  without  timber,  and 
consists  of  large  prairies  or  plains  the  boundaries  of  which  the 
eye  cannot  reach.  The  grass  is  generally  short  on  these  im¬ 
mense  natural  pastures,  which  in  the  proper  seasons  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  blossoms  and  flowers  of  various  colours.  The 
views  from  the  hills  are  interesting  and  grand.  Wide  extended 
plains  with  their  hills  and  vales,  stretching  away  in  lessening 
wavy  ridges,  until  by  their  distance  they  fade  from  the  sight ; 
large  rivers  and  streams  in  their  rapid  course,  winding  in  va¬ 
rious  meanders;  groves  of  cotton  wood  and  willow  along  the 
waters  intersecting  the  landscapes  in  different  directions,  divid¬ 
ing  them  into  various  forms,  at  length  appearing  like  dark 
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clouds  and  sinking  in  the  horizon ;  these  enlivened  with  the 
buffaloe,  elk,  deer,  and  other  animals  which  in  vast  numbers 
feed  upon  the  plains  or  pursue  their  prey,  are  the  prominent 
objects,  which  compose  the  extensive  prospects  presented  to 
the  view  and  strike  the  attention  of  the  beholder. 

The  islands  in  the  Missouri  are  of  various  sizes  ;  in  general 
not  large  and  during  high  water  mostly  overflowed. 

There  are  Indian  paths  along  the  Missouri  and  some  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Those  along  that  river  do  not 
generally  follow  its  windings  but  cut  off  points  of  land  and 
pursue  a  direct  course.  There  are  also  roads  and  paths  made 
by  the  buffaloe  and  other  animals  ;  some  of  the  buffaloe  roads 
are  at  least  ten  feet  wide.  We  did  not  embark  this  morning 
until  8  o’clock.  The  day  was  fine,  but  the  wind  ahead.  We 
had  difficult  water,  and  passed  through  the  most  dismal  coun¬ 
try  I  ever  beheld  ;  nothing  but  barren  mountains  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  as  far  as  our  view  could  extend.  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  rocky,  and  also  the  banks  and  hills  in  some 
places  ;  but  these  are  chiefly  of  earth.  We  went  thirteen  miles 
and  encamped  in  a  bottom,  just  large  enough  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  made  out  to  get  enough  of  drift  wood  to  cook 
with. 

Tuesday  2$tb.  We  set  sail  early,  had  a  fine  morning,  and 
proceeded  on  through  this  desert  country  until  about  4  o’clock 
P.  M.  when  we  came  to  a  more  pleasant  part.  We  made 
twenty-one  miles  and  encamped  on  the  North  side. 

Wednesday  29th.  We  proceeded  on  early  and  had  a  fine 
morning;  passed  two  rivers,  one  on  each  side.  At  12  it 
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became  cloudy  and  began  to  rain.  We  went  about  eighteen 
miles  and  halted  at  a  handsome  grove  of  timber  on  the  South 
side.  It  rained  a  little  all  the  afternoon.  Some  of  the  men 
went  out  to  hunt  and  killed  an  elk.  Last  night  about  12 
o’clock  a  buffaloe  swimming  the  river  happened  to  land  at 
one  of  the  periogues,  crossed  over  it  and  broke  two  guns, 
but  not  so  as  to  render  them  useless.  He  then  went  straight 
on  through  the  men  where  they  were  sleeping,  but  hurt  none 
of  them.  As  we  came  along  to-day  we  passed  a  place  where 
the  Indians  had  driven  above  an  hundred  head  of  buffaloe 
down  a  precipice  and  killed  them. 

Thursday  30 th.  The  forenoon  was  cloudy,  with  some  rain. 
We  did  not  set  out  till  late  in  the  day.  The  hills  came  in 
close  on  the  river  again,  but  are  not  so  high.  Some  of  them 
are  as  black  as  coal  and  some  white  as  chalk.  We  see  a  great 
many  fresh  Indian  tracks  or  signs  as  we  pass  along.  It  rained 
a  little  all  day ;  we  went  on  slow  and  encamped  early  on  the 
North  side,  in  a  small  bottom  with  some  cotton  wood,  having 
proceeded  on  eight  miles.  There  are  no  pines  to  be  seen  on 
the  hills. 

Friday  31^.  We  embarked  early  in  a  cloudy  morning; 
passed  through  a  mountainous  country  but  the  game  is  more 
plenty,  and  we  killed  some  buffaloe  in  our  way.  About  11 
o  clock  it  began  to  rain  slowly,  and  continued  raining  two 
hours,  when  it  cleared  up.  We  passed  some  very  curious 
cliffs  and  rocky  peaks,  in  a  long  range.  Some  of  them  200 
feet  high  and  not  more  than  eight  feet  thick.  They  seem  as 
if  built  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  are  so  numerous  that  they 
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appear  like  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city.  We  went  17  1-2  miles 
and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  a  handsome  creek  on  the 
North  side. 

Saturday  1st  June ,  1805.  We  embarked  early.  The  morn¬ 
ing  was  cloudy,  but  without  rain.  We  passed  through  a  more 
handsome  country,  than  for  some  days  past.  It  appears 
more  level  and  there  are  some  good  bottom  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  but  not  large ;  also  a  number  of  beautiful  small 
islands  covered  with  cotton  wood.  We  saw  a  number  of 
mountain  sheep.  Yesterday  our  men  killed  three  of  them, 
that  had  remarkable  large  horns  ;  one  pair  weighed  25  pounds. 
We  passed  a  small  river  on  the  North  side  about  11  o’clock. 
The  water  is  not  so  rapid  to-day  as  usual,  but  continues  high. 
In  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  creek  about  30  yards  wide,  and 
several  small  islands.  We  went  24  miles  and  encamped  on  a 
small  island. 

Sunday  2nd.  We  embarked  early  in  a  fine  morning.  The 
hills  come  close  on  the  river,  but  are  not  so  high  nor  so 
broken,  as  we  found  them  a  short  distance  lower  down.  This 
forenoon  we  passed  two  creeks,  one  on  each  side,  and  several 
islands  covered  with  cotton  wood  ;  but  there  is  not  a  stick  of 
timber  to  be  seen  any  where  upon  the  hills.  Some  of  the 
hunters  killed  a  brown  bear  in  a  small  bottom  on  the  south 
side,  and  having  come  18  miles  we  encamped  just  above  the 
bottom  on  the  same  side,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river. 

Monday  yd.  We  crossed  over  to  the  point  between  the 
two  rivers  and  encamped  there.  The  commanding  officers 
could  not  determine  which  of  these  rivers  or  branches,  it  was 
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proper  to  take  ;  and  therefore  concluded  to  send  a  small  party 
up  each  of  them.  Myself  and  two  men  went  up  the  south 
branch,  and  a  serjeant  and  two  more  up  the  north.  The 
parties  went  up  the  two  branches  about  15  miles.  We  found 
the  South  branch  rapid  with  a  great  many  islands  and  the 
general  course  South  West.  The  other  party  reported  the 
North  branch  as  less  rapid,  and  not  so  deep  as  the  other. 
The  North  branch  is  186  yards  wide  and  the  South  372  yards. 
The  water  of  the  South  branch  is  clear,  and  that  of  the  North 
muddy.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  point  from  the  con¬ 
fluence,  a  handsome  small  river  falls  into  the  North  branch, 
called  Rose  river.  Its  water  is  muddy,  and  the  current  rapid. 
Captain  Lewis  took  a  meridian  altitude  at  the  point,  which 
gave  47.  24.  12.  North  latitude.  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain 
Clarke  were  not  yet  satisfied  with  respect  to  the  proper  river 
to  ascend. 

Tuesday  \th.  Captain  Lewis  with  six  men  went  up  the 
North  Branch,  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  certain  marks  to 
determine  whether  that  was  the  Missouri  or  not;  and  Captain 
Clarke  myself  and  four  others  went  up  the  South  branch,  for 
the  same  purpose  with  regard  to  that  branch.  About  eight 
miles  above  the  confluence,  the  South  branch  and  the  small 
river  which  falls  into  the  North  branch,  are  not  more  than 
200  yards  apart.  Near  this  place  and  close  on  the  bank  of 
the  South  branch  is  a  beautiful  spring  where  we  refreshed 
ourselves  with  a  good  drink  of  grog ;  and  proceeded  on 
through  the  high  plains.  Here  nothing  grows  but  prickly 
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pears,  which  are  in  abundance,  and  some  short  grass.  We 
went  on  about  thirty  miles  and  found  the  river  still  extending 
in  a  South  West  direction.  We  saw  a  mountain  to  the  South 
about  20  miles  off,  which  appeared  to  run  East  and  West,  and 
some  spots  on  it  resembling  snow.  In  the  evening  we  went 
towards  the  river  to  encamp,  where  one  of  the  men  having  got 
down  to  a  small  point  of  woods  on  the  bank,  before  the  rest 
of  the  party,  was  attacked  by  a  huge  he-bear,  and  his  gun 
missed  fire.  We  were  about  200  yards  from  him,  but  the 
bank  there  was  so  steep  we  could  not  get  down  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  :  we,  however,  fired  at  the  animal  from  the  place  where 
we  stood  and  he  went  off  without  injuring  the  man.  Having 
got  down  we  all  encamped  in  an  old  Indian  lodge  for  the 
night. 

Wednesday  $tb.  Some  light  showers  of  rain  fell  in  the 
night,  and  the  morning  was  cloudy.  When  preparing  to  set 
out  we  discovered  three  bears  coming  up  the  river  towards 
us ;  we  therefore  halted  a  while  and  killed  the  whole  of  them. 
About  7  we  set  out  along  the  plains  again,  and  discovered  the 
mountain  South  of  us  covered  with  snow,  that  had  fallen  last 
night.  When  we  had  gone  about  n  miles  we  saw  a  large 
mountain  to  the  West  of  us  also  covered  with  snow.  This 
mountain  appeared  to  run  from  North  to  South,  and  to  be 
very  high.  The  bearing  of  the  river  is  still  South  West. 
Captain  Clarke  thought  this  a  good  course  for  us  to  proceed 
on  our  voyage,  and  we  turned  back  towards  the  camp  again. 
We  went  about  15  miles  and  struck  the  small  river  about  20 
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miles  from  its  mouth.  Here  we  killed  some  elk  and  deer  and 
encamped  all  night.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  timber  in  the 
bottoms  of  this  little  river,  and  plenty  of  different  kinds  of 
game.  In  these  bottoms  I  saw  the  stalks  of  a  plant  resem¬ 
bling  flax  in  every  particular. 

Thursday  6th.  We  proceeded  down  the  small  river  and 
killed  some  deer.  About  i  o’clock  we  went  on  the  plains 
again,  which  we  kept  on  till  we  came  to  the  point  in  the 
evening.  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party  had  not  returned. 
Some  light  rain  fell  this  afternoon. 

Friday  7th.  It  rained  all  day :  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party 
did  not  return. 

Saturday  8th.  A  fine  cool  morning.  About  10  o’clock 
A.  M.  the  water  of  the  South  river,  or  branch,  became  almost 
of  the  colour  of  claret,  and  remained  so  all  day.  The  water 
of  the  other  branch  has  the  appearance  of  milk  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  water  of  this  branch  in  its  present  state. 
About  4  in  the  afternoon  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party  came 
to  camp.  They  had  been  up  the  North  branch  about  60 
miles,  and  found  it  navigable  that  distance ;  not  so  full  of 
islands  as  the  other  branch  and  a  greater  quantity  of  timber 
near  it  and  plenty  of  game,  which  is  not  the  case  on  the  South 
branch.  Its  bearing  something  north  of  west  a  considerable 
distance,  and  then  to  the  south  of  west.  The  party  while  out 
killed  18  deer  and  some  elk.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
river  where  they  left  it  to  return,  they  supposed  it  might  be 
navigable  a  considerable  distance  further.  They  saw  no 
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mountains  ahead,  but  one  off  towards  the  north :  It  was  not 
covered  with  snow  like  those  we  had  seen.  Both  these  rivers 
abound  in  fish ;  and  we  caught  some  of  different  kinds,  but 
not  large.  About  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  weather 
became  cloudy  and  cold,  and  it  began  to  rain.  The  officers 
concluded  that  the  south  branch  was  the  most  proper  to 
ascend,  which  they  think  is  the  Missouri.  The  other  they 
called  Maria’s  river.  At  dark  the  rain  ceased. 

Sunday  9 tb.  A  fine  morning.  It  was  thought  adviseable 
to  leave  the  large  periogue  here  and  part  of  the  stores  and 
baggage,  and  some  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  digging  a 
cave  to  bury  them  in.  The  water  of  the  Missouri  changed 
this  morning  to  its  former  colour.  The  day  was  fine,  but  the 
wind  blew  hard  from  the  northwest.  One  of  the  men  killed 
an  excellent  fat  buffaloe.  There  is  a  quantity  of  gooseberry 
and  choak-cherry  bushes  on  the  point,  and  also  some  rabbit 
berries. 

Monday  10 th.  We  hauled  our  large  periogue  on  an  island 
in  the  mouth  of  Maria’s  river,  and  covered  it  over  with  brush. 
We  then  began  to  examine  and  assort  our  effects  to  see  what 
would  be  the  least  wanted  and  most  proper  to  leave;  but 
about  two  it  began  to  rain  and  blow  so  hard,  we  were  obliged 
to  desist.  The  rain  continued  only  an  hour,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  we  loaded  the  rest  of  the  craft,  and  left  the  remainder  of 
our  stores  and  baggage  to  be  buried,  consisting  of  corn,  pork, 
flour,  some  powder  and  lead,  and  other  articles  amounting  to 
about  one  thousand  pounds  weight. 
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Tuesday  ntb.  A  fine  day.  Captain  Lewis  and  four  men 
set  out  this  morning  to  go  to  the  mountains,  which  we  had 
discovered  towards  the  west.  The  rest  of  the  party  were 
engaged  in  burying  the  baggage  and  goods  which  had  been 
left,  and  preparing  to  start  the  following  morning. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

WEDNESDAY  ntb.  The  morning  was  fine;  we  set  out 
from  the  mouth  of  Maria’s  river,  and  went  on  very 
well.  In  the  forenoon  we  passed  12  islands.  At  1  o’clock  the 
weather  became  cloudy  and  threatened  rain  :  at  2  there  was  a 
light  shower,  and  the  day  became  clear.  We  passed  three 
islands  this  afternoon  and  some  handsome  bluffs  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  We  went  18  miles  and  encamped  in  a  small  bot¬ 
tom  on  the  north  side,  where  we  killed  2  elk  and  some  deer. 

Thursday  13 th.  We  set  out  early  in  a  fine  morning.  Some 
dew  fell  last  night.  We  passed  a  large  creek  on  the  south 
side,  called  Snow  creek.  The  water  of  the  river  is  very  clear 
and  the  current  very  rapid.  We  passed  a  number  of  islands 
covered  with  timber ;  but  there  is  none  to  be  seen  on  the  hills 
on  either  side.  We  went  14  miles  and  encamped  on  the  south 
side. 

Friday  14 th.  We  embarked  early,  and  the  morning  was 
pleasant.  About  7  o’clock  A.  M.  we  passed  a  place  where 
Captain  Lewis  and  his  men  had  killed  two  bears,  and  had  left 
a  note  directing  us  where  to  find  them.  About  2  one  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Lewis’s  men  met  us,  and  informed  us  that  the  falls  were 
about  20  miles  above;  and  that  Captain  Lewis  and  the  other 
three  men,  were  gone  on  to  examine  what  the  distance  was 
above  the  falls,  before  we  could  take  the  water  again.  We 
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went  io  miles  and  encamped  on  a  small  bottom  on  the  south 
side. 

Saturday  i $th.  We  proceeded  on  as  usual,  but  had  the 
most  rapid  water,  I  ever  saw  any  craft  taken  through.  At 
noon  we  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  on  the  South  side 
called  Strawberry  creek,  a  handsome  rapid  stream,  but  not 
large.  On  a  point  above,  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  straw- 
berry,  gooseberry  and  choak-cherry  bushes  ;  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  small  cotton-wood  on  the  banks  of  this 
creek.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  red  bluffs  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  at  night  came  to  a  large  rapid  which  we  did  not 
venture  to  pass  so  late  ;  and  therefore  encamped  below  on  the 
north  side,  after  going  12  miles. 

Sunday  1 6th.  In  the  morning  all  hands  were  engaged  in 
taking  the  canoes  over  the  rapid  about  a  mile  in  length,  which 
having  accomplished  they  returned  and  took  up  the  periogue, 
where  we  halted  to  examine  another  great  rapid  close  ahead. 
One  man  had  been  sent  on  last  night  to  Captain  Lewis,  to  find 
out  what  discoveries  he  had  made.  We  remained  here  some 
time,  and  a  few  of  the  men  went  out  to  hunt.  About  noon 
Captain  Lewis  and  the  party  with  him  joined  us,  and  the 
hunters  came  in.  Captain  Lewis  had  been  up  the  falls  15 
miles  above  the  first  shoot  or  pitch,  and  found  the  falls  con¬ 
tinue  all  that  distance,  in  which  there  were  5  different  shoots 
40  or  50  feet  perpendicular  each,  and  very  rapid  water  between 
them.  As  we  found  the  south  side  the  best  to  carry  our 
canoes  up,  we  crossed  over  and  unloaded  our  craft.  We  then 
had  to  take  the  empty  canoes  to  the  side  we  had  left,  and  to 
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tow  them  up  by  a  line  about  a  mile,  in  order  to  get  them  up 
to  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  on  the  south  side,  as  a  more 
convenient  place  to  take  them  up  the  bank.  This  business 
was  attended  with  great  difficulty  as  well  as  danger,  but  we 
succeeded  in  getting  them  all  over  safe. 

Monday  17 th.  Part  of  the  men  were  employed  in  taking 
the  canoes  up  the  small  river  about  a  mile  and  an  half;  and 
some  engaged  in  making  small  waggons  to  haul  the  canoes  and 
loading  above  the  falls.  Captain  Clarke  and  4  men  went  to 
view  and  survey  our  road  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  embark 
above  the  falls.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  small  river,  a 
beautiful  sulphur  spring  rises  out  of  the  bank,  of  as  strong 
sulphur  water  as  I  have  ever  seen.  On  the  bottoms  of  this 
small  river  and  also  on  the  Missouri  is  a  great  quantity  of  flax 
growing,  and  at  this  time  in  bloom.  Two  men  went  out  this 
morning  to  hunt  for  elk,  in  order  to  get  their  skins  for  cover¬ 
ing  to  the  iron  frame  of  a  boat,  which  we  had  with  us.  In  the 
evening  the  men  got  the  canoes  to  a  proper  place  to  take 
them  upon  land. 

Tuesday  18//6.  The  periogue  was  hauled  out  of  the  water 
and  laid  safe ;  and  some  men  went  to  dig  a  place  for  deposit¬ 
ing  more  of  our  baggage.  About  12  the  two  hunters  came 
in,  and  could  find  no  elk,  but  killed  10  deer.  In  the  evening 
we  completed  our  waggons,  which  were  made  altogether  of 
wood,  and  of  a  very  ordinary  quality ;  but  it  is  expected  they 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

Wednesday  igtb .  A  fine  day,  but  the  wind  very  high. 
Three  hunters  set  out  for  Medicine  river,  a  large  river  above 
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the  falls,  which  comes  in  on  the  north  side,  to  hunt  for  elk. 
We  finished  the  burying  place,  so  that  we  will  be  ready  to 
start  as  soon  as  Capt.  Clarke  returns.  All  our  people  are 
making  mockasons  to  go  through  the  prairie. 

Thursday  20 th.  A  cloudy  morning :  four  hunters  went 
out  to  kill  some  fat  buffaloe.  About  4  o’clock  one  of  them 
came  in  for  men  to  carry  the  meat  to  camp ;  as  they  had 
14  down  ready  to  butcher.  We  went  out  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  brought  in  a  load,  leaving  three  men  to  dress 
the  rest.  Captain  Clarke  and  his  party  returned,  having 
found  a  tolerable  good  road  except  where  some  draughts 
crossed  it.  They  had  left  their  blankets  and  provision  at  the 
place  where  they  expect  we  will  again  embark. 

Friday  21  st.  The  morning  was  also  fine,  but  there  was  a 
high  wind.  The  remainder  of  the  meat  was  brought  in,  and 
one  of  the  men  killed  2  deer. 

Saturday  22nd.  All  hands,  except  two  and  the  interpreter 
and  his  wife,  set  out  through  the  prairie  with  one  canoe  on  a 
waggon  loaded  heavy  with  baggage.  We  went  on  slowly  as 
our  axletrees  were  weak;  and  about  12  o’clock  one  of  them 
broke ;  when  we  had  to  halt  and  put  in  a  new  one.  This  acci¬ 
dent  happened  at  a  draught  where  there  was  some  willow,  and 
we  put  in  an  axletree  of  that ;  which  I  believe  is  the  best  this 
country  affords  for  the  purpose.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
before  we  got  to  the  intended  place  of  embarkation  on  the 
river. 

Sunday  2 yd.  The  morning  was  cloudy.  When  I  awoke 
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this  morning  I  found  a  material  difference  between  the  river 
and  country  here  and  below  the  falls.  Here  the  river  is  wide 
and  the  current  gentle.  There  are  three  small  islands  at  this 
place  and  some  timber  on  the  banks,  but  not  much,  and  what 
is  there  is  cotton-wood  and  willow.  The  banks  are  very  low, 
and  the  country  rising  in  plains  a  considerable  distance  on 
both  sides  of  the  river;  and  far  off  mountains  covered  with 
snow  on  both  sides  and  ahead.  Two  of  the  men  and  myself 
remained  with  Captain  Lewis  here  to  assist  him  in  putting 
together  his  iron  boat,  the  rest  went  back  for  another  load. 
The  iron  boat-frame  is  to  be  covered  with  skins  and  requires 
a  quantity  of  thin  shaved  strips  of  wood  for  lining.  In  the 
forenoon  we  put  the  frame  together,  which  is  36  feet  long, 
4  1-2  wide,  and  2  feet  2  inches  deep.  In  the  afternoon  Capt. 
Lewis  and  one  of  the  men  went  down  to  Medicine  river, 
which  is  about  two  miles  distant;  to  see  whether  the  three 
men  sent  there  to  hunt  had  procured  any  elk  skins.  In  the 
evening  they  found  one  of  the  hunters  and  encamped  with 
him  all  night. 

Monday  24 tb.  In  the  morning  Capt.  Lewis  came  up  to 
our  camp.  We  found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  stuff  for  the 
boat.  The  two  men  which  Captain  Lewis  had  left  in  the 
morning  came  to  our  camp  in  the  afternoon,  but  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  other  two  hunters.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain;  at  night  the  weather  cleared  up, 
and  the  men  arrived  with  two  more  canoes.  The  two  hunters 
which  Capt.  Lewis  could  not  find,  had  killed  some  buffaloe 
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below  the  mouth  of  the  Medicine  river,  where  one  remained, 
and  the  other  had  gone  across  to  the  camp  below  the  falls 
again,  but  had  found  no  elk. 

Tuesday  2$th.  A  cloudy  morning.  The  men  went  back 
for  more  canoes  and  baggage ;  and  one  went  down  to  the 
hunter’s  camp  below  Medicine  river  to  bring  him  up  in  a 
canoe.  Another  went  up  the  river  to  look  for  elk.  When  he 
had  gone  about  three  miles,  he  was  attacked  by  3  brown 
bears,  that  were  near  devouring  him  ;  but  he  made  his  escape 
by  running  down  a  steep  bank  into  the  water.  In  this  adven¬ 
ture  he  fell,  injured  his  gun,  and  hurt  one  of  his  hands ;  there¬ 
fore  returned  to  camp.  One  of  the  men  and  myself  went  over 
to  an  island  to  look  for  stuff  for  the  canoe,  but  could  find 
nothing  but  bark,  which  perhaps  will  answer.  We  killed  two 
elk  on  the  island.  There  is  in  the  bottoms  a  great  quantity 
of  spear-mint  and  currant  bushes.  Also  multitudes  of  black¬ 
birds.  The  musquitoes  are  very  troublesome,  though  the 
snow  is  on  the  mountains  so  near.  In  the  evening  the  two 
men  came  up  the  river  with  a  quantity  of  good  meat  and  100 
pounds  of  tallow. 

Wednesday  26th.  A  fine  morning.  Two  hunters  went  up 
the  river,  and  myself  and  another  went  over  the  river  to  collect 
bark ;  where  a  great  gang  of  buffaloe  came  near  us,  and  we 
killed  7  of  them.  In  the  evening  the  men  returned  over  the 
plains  with  two  more  canoes  and  baggage.  One  man  fell  very 
sick  and  Captain  Lewis  had  to  bleed  him  with  a  penknife, 
having  no  other  instrument  at  this  camp.  Captain  Clarke 
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measured  the  length  of  this  portage  accurately  and  found  it 
to  be  18  miles.  He  also  measured  the  height  of  the  falls, 
and  found  them  in  a  distance  of  17  miles  362  feet  9  inches. 
The  first  great  pitch  98  feet,  the  second  19  feet,  the  third  47 
feet  8  inches,  the  fourth  26  feet ;  and  a  number  of  small 
pitches,  amounting  altogether  to  362  feet  9  inches. 

Thursday  2jtb.  A  fine  day.  The  men  went  back  for  the 
remaining  canoe  and  baggage.  The  sick  man  is  become  bet¬ 
ter.  This  morning  some  elk  came  close  to  camp  and  we  killed 
two  of  them.  In  the  afternoon  a  dreadful  hail  storm  came  on, 
which  lasted  half  an  hour.  Some  of  the  lumps  of  ice  that  fell 
weighed  3  ounces,  and  measured  7  inches  in  circumference. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  them,  as  white  as  snow.  It 
kept  cloudy  during  the  evening  and  some  rain  fell.  At  night 
the  two  hunters  that  went  up  the  river  returned.  They  had 
killed  while  out  9  elk  and  3  bears. 

Friday  28 th.  A  fine  morning.  There  are  but  6  persons 
now  at  this  camp,  but  all  busy  about  the  boat ;  some  shaving 
skins,  some  sewing  them  together;  and  some  preparing  the 
wood  part. 

Saturday  29 th.  We  had  a  very  hard  gust  of  wind  and  rain 
in  the  morning;  but  a  fine  forenoon  after  it.  Captain  Lewis 
and  a  hunter  went  down  the  river  about  7  miles,  to  see  a  very 
large  spring  which  rises  out  of  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  on 
the  south  side.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  another  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  and  after  it  a  fine  evening.  Captain  Lewis 
came  to  camp,  but  drenched  with  rain. 
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Sunday  30 th.  A  fine  morning,  and  heavy  dew,  which  is  very 
rare  in  this  country.  The  men  with  the  canoe  and  baggage 
did  not  return,  as  we  expected. 

Monday  istjuly  1805.  A  fine  day.  In  the  afternoon,  Cap¬ 
tain  Clarke  and  the  men  came  with  all  the  baggage  except 
some  they  had  left  six  miles  back.  The  hail  that  fell  on  the 
27th  hurt  some  of  the  men  very  badly.  Captain  Clarke,  the 
interpreter,  and  the  squaw  and  child,  had  gone  to  see  the 
spring  at  the  falls ;  and  when  the  storm  began,  they  took 
shelter  under  a  bank  at  the  mouth  of  a  run ;  but  in  five  min¬ 
utes  there  was  seven  feet  water  in  the  run  ;  and  they  were  very 
near  being  swept  away.  They  lost  a  gun,  an  umbrella  and  a 
Surveyor’s  compass,  and  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

Tuesday  2nd.  A  fine  morning.  The  Surveyor’s  compass, 
which  had  been  lost  was  found  to-day.  The  men  went  out  for 
the  baggage  which  had  been  left  on  the  way,  and  got  in  with 
the  whole  of  it,  and  canoes  safe. 

In  the  evening,  the  most  of  the  corps  crossed  over  to  an 
island,  to  attack  and  rout  its  monarch,  a  large  brown  bear, 
that  held  possession  and  seemed  to  defy  all  that  would  attempt 
to  besiege  him  there.  Our  troops,  however,  stormed  the  place, 
gave  no  quarter,  and  its  commander  fell.  Our  army  returned 
the  same  evening  to  camp  without  having  suffered  any  loss  on 
their  side. 

IV ednesday  yd.  A  fine  morning.  I  was  so  engaged  with 
the  boat,  that  I  had  not  visited  the  falls.  I  therefore  set  out 
with  one  of  the  men  to-day  for  that  purpose.  I  found  the  2nd 
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pitch  the  most  beautiful,  though  not  the  highest.  About  a 
mile  below  the  upper  pitch,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
spring  rises  out  of  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  on  the  south  side 
that  I  ever  beheld.  We  had  a  light  shower  of  rain.  During 
this  excursion  I  saw  more  buffaloe  than  I  had  seen  in  any  day 
previous :  we  killed  7  of  them  before  we  returned  to  camp. 
We  also  saw  25  wolves  in  one  gang  or  pack. 

Thursday  4 th .  A  fine  day.  A  part  of  the  men  were  busily 
engaged  at  the  boat,  and  others  in  dressing  skins  for  clothing, 
until  about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  drank  the  last 
of  our  spirits  in  celebrating  the  day,  and  amused  ourselves 
with  dancing  till  9  o’clock  at  night,  when  a  shower  of  rain  fell 
and  we  retired  to  rest. 

Friday  $th.  A  fine  morning.  All  the  men,  except  five  of 
us  who  were  engaged  at  the  boat,  went  to  hunt ;  at  night  they 
came  in  and  had  killed  several  buffaloe  and  some  cabres  or 
antelopes. 

Saturday  6th.  As  many  of  the  hands  as  could  find  room 
to  work  were  engaged  at  the  boat ;  and  four  went  down  the 
river  to  hunt  buffaloe,  in  order  to  get  their  skins  to  cover  our 
craft.  This  was  a  beautiful  and  pleasant  day. 

Sunday  7th.  The  morning  was  fine.  The  hunters  had  re¬ 
mained  out  all  night.  In  the  evening  some  few  drops  of  rain 
fell;  and  the  hunters  came  in;  but  had  not  good  luck,  the 
buffaloe  being  mostly  out  in  the  plains.  At  night  we  got  our 
boat  finished,  all  but  greasing  ;  and  she  was  laid  out  to  dry. 

Monday  8 th.  Again  we  had  a  fine  morning,  and  a  number 
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of  the  party  went  out  to  hunt.  In  the  evening  they  all  came 
in,  and  had  killed  but  three  buffaloe,  a  deer  and  a  cabre ;  and 
caught  a  small  animal  almost  like  a  cat,  of  a  light  colour. 
Yesterday  one  of  the  men  caught  a  small  squirrel,  like  a 
ground  squirrel,  but  of  a  more  dun  colour,  and  more  spotted. 
We  finished  the  boat  this  evening,  having  covered  her  with 
tallow  and  coal-dust.  We  called  her  the  Experiment,  and 
expect  she  will  answer  our  purpose. 

Tuesday  gtb.  A  fine  morning,  and  heavy  dew.  In  the 
forenoon  we  loaded  our  canoes,  and  put  the  Experiment  into 
the  water.  She  rides  very  light  but  leaks  some.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  a  storm  of  wind,  with  some  rain  came  on  from  the  north 
west,  and  we  had  again  to  unload  some  of  our  canoes,  the 
waves  ran  so  high.  After  the  storm  we  had  a  fine  evening. 
The  tallow  and  coal  were  found  not  to  answer  the  purpose ; 
for  as  soon  as  dry,  it  cracked  and  scaled  off,  and  the  water 
came  through  the  skins.  Therefore  for  want  of  tar  or  pitch 
we  had,  after  all  our  labour,  to  haul  our  new  boat  on  shore, 
and  leave  it  at  this  place. 

JF ednesday  io th.  A  fine  cool  morning.  Captain  Lewis  and 
Captain  Clarke  thought  it  would  be  best  to  make  two  canoes 
more,  if  we  could  get  timber  large  enough.  So  Captain 
Clarke  and  ten  men  set  out  in  search  of  it.  Some  of  the  hunt¬ 
ers  having  seen  large  timber  about  20  miles  up  the  river,  the 
canoes  were  sent  on  loaded,  and  a  party  went  by  land ;  the 
distance  that  way  being  only  6  or  7  miles.  If  timber  is  found 
the  canoes  are  to  unload  and  return  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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baggage.  Captain  Lewis,  myself  and  nine  men  staid  to  take 
the  boat  asunder  and  bury  her ;  and  deposited  her  safely 
underground.  Captain  Lewis  had  an  observation  at  12  which 
gave  47.  3.  10.  N.  Latitude.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  out  to  see 
if  there  were  any  buffaloe  near,  but  found  none :  they  appear 
to  have  all  left  the  river.  On  the  bank  of  a  run  where  there 
are  high  rocks,  I  found  a  great  quantity  of  sweet  gooseberries, 
all  ripe. 

Thursday  nth.  We  continued  here  waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  canoes  until  2  o’clock ;  then  four  of  us  went  out  and 
killed  a  buffaloe  and  brought  in  part  of  the  meat.  The  canoes 
did  not  come  back  this  evening. 

Friday  12 th.  A  fine  morning.  Myself  and  three  of  the 
men  went  up  the  river  to  assist  Captain  Clarke’s  party.  In 
our  way  we  passed  a  small  bottom  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  in  which  there  is  an  old  Indian  lodge  216  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Here  we  saw  some  wild  pigeons  and  turtle  doves. 
Having  gone  about  7  miles  we  found  Captain  Clarke’s  party, 
who  had  cut  down  two  trees  and  taken  off  logs  for  canoes, 
one  25  and  the  other  30  feet  in  length.  The  canoes  had 
returned  to  our  old  camp  where  Captain  Lewis  was. 

Saturday  13 th.  A  fine  day,  but  high  wind.  Captain  Lewis 
came  up  here,  accompanied  by  the  squaw.  He  informed  us 
that  the  canoes  had  started  with  all  the  baggage  from  the 
former  encampment,  which  we  had  called  White-bear  camp. 
The  musquitoes  are  very  troublesome.  This  evening  the 
canoes  were  finished  except  the  putting  in  some  knees. 
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Sunday  14 th.  A  fine  morning.  About  n  o’clock  the  men 
came  up  with  the  canoes  and  baggage.  The  distance  by  water 
was  found  to  be  22  miles  and  by  land  only  6  miles.  In  the 
afternoon  some  rain  fell  but  we  continued  to  work  at  the 
canoes,  and  finished  them  ready  for  loading. 
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CHAP.  X. 

MONDAY  15 th.  After  a  night  of  heavy  rain,  we  had  a 
pleasant  morning,  and  loaded  the  canoes.  About  n 
o’clock  we  set  out  from  this  place,  which  we  had  called  Canoe 
camp  ;  had  fine  still  water,  and  passed  some  handsome  small 
bottoms  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  We  also  passed  a  hand¬ 
some  river  on  the  south  side  about  ioo  yards  wide,  which 
seemed  to  have  its  source  in  a  large  mountain  on  the  same 
side.  The  snow  appears  to  have  melted  from  all  the  mountains 
in  view.  The  country  around  is  composed  of  dry  plains,  with 
short  grass.  We  passed  two  small  creeks,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  river ;  made  26 miles;  and  encamped  on  the  north  side. 

Tuesday  1 6th.  We  embarked  early  and  had  a  fine  morning. 
Captain  Lewis  and  two  men  went  on  ahead  to  the  mountain 
to  take  an  observation.  We  passed  the  channel  of  a  river  on 
the  south  side  without  water,  about  60  yards  wide.  We  had 
fine  water  until  about  1  o’clock,  when  we  came  within  about 
two  miles  of  the  mountain;  when  the  water  became  more 
rapid  :  but  the  current  not  so  swift  as  below  the  falls.  At 
this  place  there  are  a  number  of  small  islands.  One  of  our 
men  has  been  taken  unwell.  In  the  afternoon  we  continued 
our  voyage,  and  the  water  continued  very  rapid.  We  got 
about  three  miles  into  the  first  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  on  the  sand 
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beach.  There  is  some  fine  timber  on  the  mountains,  but  not 
much  in  this  part.  There  are  great  hills  of  solid  rock  of  a 
dark  colour.  This  day  we  went  about  20  miles. 

Wednesday  17 th.  We  set  out  early,  and  the  morning  was 
fine  and  pleasant.  At  8  o’clock  we  came  to  Captain  Lewis’s 
camp,  at  a  very  rapid  place  of  the  river,  and  took  breakfast. 
We  had  here  to  join  the  crews  of  two  canoes  together,  to  go 
up  the  rapids  which  were  about  half  a  mile  long.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  at  this  place  is  very  narrow.  At  the  head  of  these  rapids 
a  fine  spring  comes  in  on  the  south  side  which  rises  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river ;  and  has  a  good  deal  of  small 
cotton-wood  and  willows  on  its  banks.  There  is  also  another 
spring  below  the  rapids,  but  it  sinks  before  it  reaches  the 
river.  We  proceeded  on  through  the  mountains,  a  very  desert 
looking  part  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  knobs  or  peaks  of 
these  mountains  are  700  (perhaps  some  nearly  1200)  feet  high, 
all  rock;  and  though  they  are  almost  perpendicular,  we  saw 
mountain  sheep  on  the  very  tops  of  them.  We  saw  few  other 
animals  to  day.  The  general  breadth  of  the  river  is  100  yards. 
We  went  11  miles  and  encamped  in  a  small  bottom  on  the 
north  side. 

Thursday  18/L  The  Morning  was  fair  and  we  proceeded 
on  early :  passed  Clear-water  river  on  the  north  side  about  50 
yards  wide,  rapid  and  shallow.  There  are  a  great  quantity  of 
currents  all  along  the  river  on  both  sides  in  the  small  bottoms. 
At  breakfast  time  Captain  Clarke  with  three  men  went  on 
ahead.  About  11  we  got  through  the  higher  part  of  the 
mountains,  and  to  where  there  is  less  timber  and  the  rocks 
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not  so  large.  In  the  forenoon  we  passed  two  small  creeks 
on  the  north  side,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  small  river  on  the 
same  side;  above  the  mouth  of  which  we  got  a  deer  skin,  that 
Captain  Clarke’s  man  had  hung  up.  The  country  continues 
much  the  same.  We  made  20  miles  this  day. 

Friday  igtb.  A  fine  morning.  At  9  we  came  to  high  parts 
of  the  mountains,  which  had  a  good  deal  of  pine,  spruce  and 
cedar  on  them,  and  where  there  were  not  so  many  rocks; 
but  no  timber  in  the  bottoms  except  some  small  willows. 
About  1  o’clock  we  had  thunder,  lightning  and  rain,  which 
continued  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  the  weather  became  clear. 
This  afternoon  we  passed  parts  of  the  mountains,  that  were 
very  high,  and  mostly  of  solid  rock  of  a  light  colour.  The 
Mountains  are  so  close  on  the  river  on  both  sides  that  we 
scarcely  could  find  room  to  encamp.  We  went  20  miles  and 
encamped  on  the  south  side.  After  night  some  rain  fell. 

Saturday  7.0th.  We  had  a  fine  morning,  and  embarked 
early.  About  8  we  got  out  of  the  high  part  of  the  mountains, 
and  came  to  where  they  are  lower  and  not  so  rocky;  and 
where  there  are  the  finest  currants  I  ever  saw  of  different 
kinds,  red,  yellow  and  black:  the  black  are  the  most  pleasant 
and  palatable.  There  is  also  a  good  portion  of  timber  on  the 
mountains  all  along  this  part.  We  killed  an  elk  in  our  way, 
and  found  the  skin  of  one  which  Captain  Clarke  had  left  on 
the  bank  with  a  note,  informing  us  he  would  pass  the  moun¬ 
tain  he  was  then  on,  and  wait  for  the  canoes.  We  passed  a 
small  creek  on  the  south  side,  and  about  2  o’clock  came  to  a 

level  plain  on  the  north  side,  from  which  we  saw  a  strong 
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smoke  rising,  and  supposed  it  was  from  a  fire  made  by  Capt. 
Clarke.  The  river  is  very  crooked  in  general,  and  here  is  a 
great  bend  to  the  southeast ;  and  in  the  afternoon  it  turned 
so  far  that  our  course  was  north  of  east.  We  proceeded  on 
through  a  valley  between  two  mountains,  one  of  which  we 
passed,  and  the  other  is  in  view  ahead.  We  went  15  miles  and 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  run  on  the  south  side. 

Sunday  21st.  We  set  out  at  sunrise  and  had  a  pleasant 
morning;  passed  some  middling  high  hills  on  the  river,  and 
rocks  of  a  red  purple  colour ;  also  two  small  creeks  one  on 
each  side.  There  are  a  few  pines  on  the  hills.  At  noon  our 
course  began  to  change  more  to  the  southwest  again ;  the 
wind  blew  very  hard  and  some  drops  of  rain  fell.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  we  passed  through  a  ridge,  where  the  river  is  very  nar¬ 
row;  and  close  above  a  large  cluster  of  small  islands,  where 
we  had  some  difficulty  to  get^along,  the  water  being  so  much 
separated.  We  went  15  miles  and  a  half  and  encamped  on  the 
south  side,  on  a  beautiful  prairie  bottom.  One  of  our  hunters 
killed  a  fine  deer. 

Monday  22 nd.  We  embarked  early,  the  weather  being 
pleasant :  passed  some  fine  springs  on  the  southern  shore, 
and  a  large  island  near  the  northern ;  On  the  south  side  the 
country  is  level  to  a  good  distance,  but  on  the  north  the  hills 
come  close  to  the  river.  At  breakfast  our  squaw  informed  us 
she  had  been  at  this  place  before  when  small.  Here  we  got  a 
quantity  of  wild  onions.  At  half  past  9,  we  proceeded  on 
again ;  passed  a  large  island  at  noon ;  and  in  the  afternoon, 
more  islands ;  and  came  to  a  place  where  Captain  Clarke  and 
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his  party  were  encamped.  They  told  us  they  had  seen  the 
same  smoke,  which  we  had  discovered  a  few  days  ago,  and 
found  it  had  been  made  by  the  natives,  who  they  supposed 
had  seen  some  of  us,  and  had  fled,  taking  us  for  enemies,, 
We  went  17  miles  and  an  half  and  encamped  on  an  island; 
where  we  found  the  musquitoes  very  bad.  We  saw  to  day 
several  banks  of  snow  on  a  mountain  west  of  us. 

Tuesday  1yd.  A  cloudy  morning.  We  embarked  early, 
and  at  the  same  time  Captain  Clarke  and  four  men  went  on 
again  to  endeavour  to  meet  with  some  of  the  natives.  We  had 
rapid  water,  and  passed  a  great  number  of  islands.  Capt. 
Clarke  and  his  men  killed  four  deer  and  a  cabre,  and  left  the 
skins  and  meat  on  the  horse,  where  we  could  easily  find  them. 
The  course  of  the  river  all  day  was  nearly  from  the  south, 
through  a  valley  of  10  or  12  miles  wide.  The  mountains  are 
not  so  high  nor  so  rocky,  as  those  we  passed.  Large  timber 
is  not  plenty,  but  there  are  a  great  quantity  of  small  shrubs 
and  willows.  We  passed  a  small  river  on  the  south  side,  and 
some  banks  of  very  white  clay.  We  encamped  on  an  island, 
having  made  24  miles. 

Wednesday  24th.  The  morning  was  fine,  and  we  early 
prosecuted  our  voyage  ;  passed  a  bank  of  very  red  earth, 
which  our  squaw  told  us  the  natives  use  for  paint.  Deer  are 
plenty  among  the  bushes,  and  one  of  our  men  killed  one  on 
the  bank.  We  continued  through  the  valley  all  day :  Went  19 
miles  and  encamped  on  the  north  side. 

Thursday  25th.  We  embarked  and  proceeded  on  at  the 
usual  time,  in  a  fine  morning :  we  passed  a  beautiful  plain  on 
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the  north  side,  and  at  2  o’clock  we  came  to  the  entrance  of 
another  chain  of  mountains ;  where  we  took  dinner  and  again 
went  on.  Passing  through  the  chain  we  found  some  difficult 
rapids,  but  good  water  between  them.  This  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  are  not  so  high,  nor  so  rocky  as  those  we  passed  before. 
Six  very  fine  springs  rise  on  the  southern  shore,  about  four 
miles  above  the  entrance  of  this  range.  We  went  16  miles  and 
encamped  on  the  north  side. 

Friday  2 6th.  The  morning  was  fine  and  we  continued  our 
course  through  the  mountains.  There  are  some  cedar  and 
spruce  trees  on  the  shores ;  but  very  little  of  any  kind  on  the 
mountains.  About  n  o’clock  we  got  through  this  range  into 
a  valley :  About  2  came  to  a  large  island  and  halted  on  it  for 
dinner.  A  rattle-snake  came  among  our  canoes  in  the  water, 
of  a  kind  different  from  any  I  had  seen.  It  was  about  two 
feet  long,  of  a  light  colour,  with  small  spots  all  over.  One  of 
our  hunters  went  on  ahead  in  the  morning,  and  at  this  place 
killed  4  deer.  While  we  remained  here  it  became  cloudy  and 
some  rain  fell.  At  4  o’clock  we  proceeded  on  through  the 
valley;  passed  a  creek  on  the  south  side,  and  having  gone  18 
miles  and  an  half  encamped  on  the  same  side,  where  a  small 
mountain  comes  in  to  the  river. 

Saturday  27 th.  We  continued  our  voyage  early,  and  had 
a  pleasant  morning;  proceeded  on,  and  at  9  o’clock  got 
through  the  small  mountain.  At  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  a 
branch  of  the  Missouri  comes  in  on  the  south  side,  about  60 
yards  wide  ;  the  current  rapid  but  not  very  deep.  Here  we 
took  breakfast,  and  having  proceeded  on  a  mile,  came  to 
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another  branch  of  the  same  size.  There  is  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  size  of  the  3  branches.  On  the  bank  of  the  north 
branch  we  found  a  note  Captain  Clarke  had  left  informing  us, 
he  was  ahead  and  had  gone  up  that  branch.  We  went  on  to 
the  point,  and,  as  the  men  were  much  fatigued,  encamped  in 
order  to  rest  a  day  or  two.  After  we  halted  here,  it  began  to 
rain  and  continued  three  hours.  About  12  o’clock  Capt. 
Clarke  and  his  men  came  to  our  encampment,  and  told  us 
they  had  been  up  both  branches  a  considerable  distance,  but 
could  discover  none  of  the  natives.  There  is  a  beautiful  val¬ 
ley  at  these  forks;  and  a  good  deal  of  timber  on  the  branches, 
chiefly  cotton-wood.  Also  currants,  goose  and  service  ber¬ 
ries,  and  choak-cherries  on  the  banks.  The  deer  are  plenty 
too ;  some  of  the  men  went  out  and  killed  several  to-day. 
Capt.  Clarke  was  very  unwell  and  had  been  so  all  last  night. 
In  the  evening  the  weather  became  clear  and  we  had  a  fine 
night. 

Sunday  28 th.  As  this  was  a  fine  day,  the  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  airing  the  baggage,  dressing  skins  and  hunting. 
Capt.  Clarke  still  continued  unwell.  Our  squaw  informed  us, 
that  it  was  at  this  place  she  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Grossventers  4  or  5  years  ago.  From  this  valley  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  a  large  mountain  with  snow  on  it,  towards  the  south¬ 
west  ;  and  expect  to  pass  by  the  northwest  end  of  it.  Capt. 
Lewis  had  a  meridian  altitude  here,  which  gave  45  22  34  .5 
north  latitude.  We  also  remained  here  the  29th,  which  was  a 
fine  day,  and  the  men  chiefly  employed  in  the  same  way. 
Capt.  Clarke  is  getting  better. 
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Tuesday  30 th.  We  left  our  encampment  at  the  forks,  and 
proceeded  on  about  7  o’clock  A.  M.  up  the  north  branch. 
This  branch  is  about  60  yards  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  with  a 
rapid  current.  We  passed  a  number  of  islands.  The  valley 
continued  on  the  south  side  all  this  day  ;  but  the  spur  of  a 
mountain,  about  5  or  6  miles  from  the  forks  came  in  close  on 
the  north  side  with  very  high  cliffs  of  rocks.  We  encamped 
where  it  terminated,  having  made  13  miles  and  an  half. 

Wednesday  315/.  We  set  out  early,  and  had  a  fine  cool 
morning  with  dew.  Last  night  Capt.  Lewis  went  on  ahead, 
and  the  canoes  being  unable  to  get  on  to  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  encamp  out  alone  in  this  howling  wilderness.  We  passed 
a  small  creek  this  morning  on  the  south  side,  which  empties 
into  the  river,  through  2  or  3  mouths,  on  account  of  its  being 
much  dammed  up  by  the  beaver,  which  are  very  plenty.  At 
breakfast  time  we  came  up  to  Capt.  Lewis ;  and  having  made 
17  miles  and  three  quarters,  encamped  on  an  island. 

Thursday  1st  August,  1805.  We  set  out  early  in  a  fine  morn¬ 
ing  and  proceeded  on  till  breakfast  time ;  when  Capt.  Lewis, 
myself  and  the  two  interpreters  went  on  ahead  to  look  for 
some  of  the  Snake  Indians.  Our  course  lay  across  a  large 
mountain  on  the  north  side,  over  which  we  had  a  very  fatig¬ 
uing  trip  of  about  11  miles.  We  then  came  to  the  river  again, 
and  found  it  ran  through  a  handsome  valley  of  from  6  to  8 
miles  wide.  At  the  entrance  of  this  valley,  which  is  covered 
with  small  bushes,  but  has  very  little  timber,  we  killed  two 
elk  and  left  the  meat  for  the  canoes  to  take  up,  as  the  men 
stood  much  in  need  of  it,  having  no  fresh  provisions  on 
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hand.  We  crossed  a  small  creek  on  the  north  shore,  and 
encamped  on  the  same  side. 

Friday  2nd.  The  morning  was  fine  and  we  went  on  at  sun¬ 
rise,  proceeded  4  or  5  miles  and  crossed  the  river.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  it  was  very  warm  in  the  valley,  and  at  night 
very  cold  ;  so  much  so  that  two  blankets  were  scarce  a  suffi¬ 
cient  covering.  On  each  side  of  the  valley  there  is  a  high 
range  of  mountains,  which  runs  nearly  parallel,  with  some 
spots  of  snow  on  their  tops.  We  killed  a  deer;  went  about 
24  miles  and  encamped  on  the  south  side. 

Saturday  yd.  A  fine  cool  morning.  We  left  a  note  for 
Capt.  Clarke,  continued  our  route  along  the  valley :  and  passed 
several  fine  springs  that  issue  from  the  mountains.  Currants 
and  service  berries  are  in  abundance  along  this  valley,  and  we 
regaled  ourselves  with  some  of  the  best  I  had  ever  seen.  We 
went  about  22  miles  and  encamped.  The  night  was  disagree¬ 
ably  cold. 

Sunday  4 th.  At  sun  rise  we  continued  our  march,  in  a  fine 
morning ;  went  about  6  miles  when  we  came  to  a  fork  of  the 
river;  crossed  the  south  branch  and  from  a  high  knob  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  river  had  forked  below  us,  as  we  could  see  the 
timber  on  the  north  branch  about  6  or  7  miles  from  the  south 
and  west  branches.  We  therefore  crossed  to  the  north  branch, 
and  finding  it  not  navigable  for  our  canoes,  went  down  to  the 
confluence  and  left  a  note  for  Capt.  Clarke  directing  him  to 
take  the  left  hand  branch.  We  then  went  up  the  north  branch 
about  10  miles  and  encamped  on  it. 

Monday  yh.  This  morning  Capt.  Lewis  thought  it  would 
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be  best  for  me  and  one  of  the  interpreters  to  go  over  to  the 
west  branch,  and  remain  there,  until  he  and  the  other  should 
go  higher  up  the  north,  cross  over  in  search  of  Indians  and 
then  go  down  and  join  us.  At  night  they  came  to  our  camp, 
but  had  not  seen  any  of  the  natives,  nor  any  fresh  signs. 

Tuesday  6th.  We  started  early  to  go  down  to  the  point  to 
see  if  the  canoes  had  come  up  that  far,  and  came  upon  the 
north  branch  about  2  miles  above  it.  Here  we  discovered 
that  the  people  in  the  canoes  had  not  found  the  note,  and  with 
great  difficulty,  had  proceeded  5  or  6  miles  up  the  north 
branch.  In  their  return  down  one  of  the  canoes  was  over¬ 
turned  ;  a  knapsack,  shot-pouch  and  powder-horn  lost,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  loading  wet.  We  got  down  to  the  forks 
about  12  o’clock,  put  all  our  baggage  out  to  dry,  and  en¬ 
camped  for  the  night.  Some  hunters  went  out  and  killed  3 
deer. 

Wednesday  'jtb.  We  remained  here  during  the  forenoon, 
which  was  fair  and  clear,  and  where  Capt.  Lewis  took  a  meri¬ 
dian  altitude,  which  made  the  latitude  of  this  place  45  2  53 
north.  At  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  ready  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  voyage.  In  the  evening  a  heavy  cloud  came  up,  and 
we  had  hard  thunder  with  lightning  and  rain.  We  went  on  7 
miles  and  encamped  on  the  north  side,  when  the  weather 
cleared,  and  we  had  a  fine  night.  The  canoes  came  62  miles 
and  three  quarters  while  we  were  out. 

Thursday  8 th.  We  proceeded  on  early  and  had  a  pleasant 
morning.  The  west  branch  which  we  went  up  is  about  30 
yards  wide,  and  the  south,  which  we  passed,  about  15  yards. 
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Three  hunters  went  by  land  to  day,  and  at  noon  had  killed  2 
deer  and  a  goat  or  cabre.  The  river  is  very  crooked  in  this 
valley.  The  hunters  again  went  out  in  the  afternoon  and 
killed  2  deer  more.  There  are  no  buffaloe  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  other  game  is  not  plenty.  We  went  this  day  19 
miles. 

We  found  out  the  reason  why  Capt.  Clarke  did  not  get 
the  note  left  at  the  point,  which  was  that  a  beaver  had  cut 
down  and  dragged  off  the  pole,  on  which  I  had  fixed  it. 

Friday  ytb.  We  set  out  at  sunrise,  and  had  a  fine  morning 
with  some  dew ;  proceeded  on  till  9  o’clock  when  we  halted 
for  breakfast.  Here  one  of  the  hunters  came  to  us  who  had 
been  out  since  the  morning  the  canoes  went  up  the  north 
branch  by  mistake,  and  who  had  that  morning  preceded  them 
by  land.  Here  also  Captain  Lewis  and  three  men  started  to 
go  on  ahead;  and  at  10  we  proceeded  on  with  the  canoes. 
The  river  is  narrow  and  very  crooked,  and  the  valley  contin¬ 
ues  about  the  same  breadth.  There  is  some  timber  on  the 
mountain  on  the  south  side,  and  white  earth  or  rocks  appear¬ 
ing  through  the  pines.  At  noon  we  halted  for  dinner,  and 
hauled  out  one  of  the  canoes,  which  had  sprung  a  leak  and 
caulked  her. 

This  morning  our  commanding  officers  thought  proper 
that  the  Missouri  should  lose  its  name  at  the  confluence  of  the 
three  branches  we  had  left  on  the  30th  ultimo.  The  north 
branch,  which  we  went  up,  they  called  Jefferson  ;  the  west  or 
middle  branch,  Madison  ;  the  south  branch,  about  2  miles  up 
which  a  beautiful  spring  comes  in,  Gallatin  1  and  a  small 
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river  above  the  forks  they  called  Philosophy.  Of  the  3 
branches  we  had  just  left,  they  called  the  north  Wisdom ,  the 
south  Philanthropy,  and  the  west  or  middle  fork,  which  we 
continued  our  voyage  along,  retained  the  name  of  Jefferson. 
We  went  14  miles  and  encamped  on  the  south  side.  Our  two 
hunters  killed  but  one  goat. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

SATURDAY  1  otb.  We  set  out  early  in  a  fine  morning,  and 
proceeded  on  through  the  valley,  until  breakfast  time, 
when  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  river  passes  through  a 
mountain.  This  narrow  passage  is  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length.  At  the  upper  end  another  valley  com¬ 
mences,  but  not  so  wide  as  the  one  below.  There  is  no  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  lower  end  of  this  valley ;  and  the  river  very  crooked, 
narrow,  and  in  some  places  so  shallow,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
get  into  the  water  and  drag  the  canoes  along.  At  1  o’clock 
we  halted  to  dine,  when  a  shower  of  rain  came  on  with  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  and  continued  an  hour,  during  which  some 
hail  fell.  Two  hunters  were  out  to-day  and  killed  but  one 
deer.  We  came  13  miles  and  encamped  on  the  North  side. 
Here  the  valley  begins  to  be  more  extensive. 

Sunday  nth.  This  morning  was  cloudy  and  we  did  not 
set  out  until  after  breakfast.  Three  hunters  were  sent  out 
and  we  proceeded  on  about  3  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  large 
island,  which  is  3000  miles  from  the  river  Du  Bois  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  We  therefore  called  it  3000  mile 
Island.  We  took  up  the  South  side  of  it,  and  had  difficulty 
in  passing  the  water  being  shallow.  About  2  some  rain  fell. 
Our  hunters  killed  3  deer  and  a  goat.  We  went  14  miles  and 
encamped  on  the  North  side. 
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Monday  12 th.  We  proceeded  on  at  the  usual  time,  and 
three  hunters  were  again  sent  out.  A  few  drops  of  rain  fell 
to-day.  Our  hunters  killed  4  deer;  and  after  making  12 
miles  we  encamped  on  the  North  side. 

Tuesday  13 th.  A  cloudy  morning.  We  set  out  early, 
through  rapid  water;  the  river  being  crooked  and  narrow, 
and  passed  a  small  creek  on  the  south  side.  The  weather  was 
cold  during  the  whole  of  this  day.  We  went  16  miles  and 
encamped  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  South  side. 

Wednesday  14 th.  The  morning  was  clear  and  cold.  We 
embarked  after  breakfast ;  passed  a  small  creek  on  the  north 
side  and  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  same  side.  Timber  is  very 
scarce;  and  only  some  few  scattering  trees  along  the  river. 
Our  hunters  came  in  at  noon,  who  had  been  out  all  day  yester¬ 
day:  they  had  killed  5  deer  and  a  goat.  There  are  a  few  deer 
and  goats  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  otter  and  beaver 
in  plenty  along  the  river,  but  no  other  kind  of  game  that  we 
could  discover.  There  are  some  fish  in  the  river  and  trout 
of  a  large  size,  and  of  the  black  kind.  We  went  15  miles  and 
encamped  on  the  South  side  where  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood  to  cook  with. 

Thursday  15/A  We  had  a  fine  morning  and  proceeded 
on  about  8  o’clock.  Having  gone  2  miles,  we  came  to  the 
entrance  of  a  mountain,  where  Capt.  Lewis  and  his  party  on 
the  second  day  after  their  departure  had  taken  dinner;  and 
had  left  4  deer  skins.  At  the  entrance  of  the  mountain  there 
are  two  high  pillars  of  rocks,  resembling  towers  on  each  side 
of  the  river.  The  mountains  are  not  very  high  and  do  not 
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approach  so  near  the  river  as  some  we  have  passed ;  they  are 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  river  meanders 
along  between  them  through  the  bushes  and  is  not  more  than 
20  yards  wide,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  The  water 
is  very  cold,  and  severe  and  disagreeable  to  the  men,  who  are 
frequently  obliged  to  wade  and  drag  the  canoes.  We  went 
15  miles  and  encamped  on  the  South  side. 

Friday  16th.  We  did  not  set  out  till  after  breakfast  and 
while  here  one  of  the  men  went  out  and  killed  a  fine  buck. 
We  proceeded  through  rapid  water ;  the  river  is  very  narrow, 
crooked  and  shallow.  This  morning  we  passed  a  place  where 
the  hills  come  close  to  the  river  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
open  on  each  side  of  a  small  valley,  which,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  service  berries  in  it,  we  called  Service-berry 
valley.  We  passed  over  a  rapid  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  encamped  on  the  South  side,  having  come  15  miles. 

Saturday  17th.  A  fine  morning.  We  proceeded  on  about 
2  miles,  and  discovered  a  number  of  the  natives,  of  the  Snake 
nation,  coming  along  the  bank  on  the  South  side.  Captain 
Lewis  had  been  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  river  and 
met  them  there.  We  continued  on  about  two  miles  further  to 
a  place  where  the  river  forks,  and  there  halted  and  encamped, 
after  much  fatigue  and  difficulty.  The  water  is  so  shallow 
that  we  had  to  drag  the  canoes,  one  at  a  time,  almost  all  the 
way.  The  distance  across  from  this  place  to  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  river  is  about  40  miles,  and  the  road  or  way  said  to 
be  good.  There  were  about  20  of  the  natives  came  over  with 
Captain  Lewis  and  had  the  same  number  of  horses.  Here  we 
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unloaded  the  canoes,  and  had  a  talk  with  the  Indians ;  and 
agreed  with  them  that  they  should  lend  us  some  of  their 
horses  to  carry  our  baggage  to  the  Columbia  river. 

Sunday  18 th.  A  fine  morning.  We  bought  three  horses 
of  the  Indians.  Captain  Clarke  and  n  more,  with  our  inter¬ 
preter  and  his  wife,  and  all  the  Indians  set  out  at  n  o’clock 
to  go  over  to  the  Columbia.  —  The  Indians  went  for  horses  to 
carry  our  baggage,  and  we  to  search  for  timber  to  make 
canoes  for  descending  the  Columbia.  We  proceeded  up  the 
north  branch  which  is  the  largest  and  longest  branch  of  the 
Jefferson  river,  through  a  handsome  valley  about  5  miles 
wide.  In  this  we  found  a  number  of  springs  and  small 
branches,  but  no  timber.  There  is  plenty  of  grass  and  clover, 
and  also  some  flax  all  along  it.  The  Indians  all  except  5  went 
on  ahead.  We  travelled  15  miles  and  encamped  close  on  the 
branch  which  is  about  5  yards  wide.  Here  we  killed  two 
small  deer.  The  country  all  around  is  very  mountainous, 
with  some  few  pine  trees  on  the  mountains.  At  three  o’clock 
this  afternoon  there  was  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  and  some  rain 
fell.  In  about  an  hour  the  weather  became  clear,  and  very 
cold,  and  continued  cold  at  night. 

Monday  19 th.  A  fine  morning,  but  cold.  We  proceeded 
on  at  8  o’clock  along  the  valley  for  six  miles,  when  the  hills 
came  more  close  on  the  branch,  which  here  divides  into  three 
parts  or  other  small  branches,  and  two  miles  further  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branch  again  forks,  where  the  mountains  commence 
with  a  thick  grove  of  small  pines  on  our  left,  and  large  rocks 
on  our  right.  At  1  o’clock  we  dined  at  the  head  spring  of 
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the  Missouri  and  Jefferson  river,  about  25  miles  from  the 
place,  where  we  had  left  the  canoes,  and  from  which  the 
course  is  nearly  west.  About  5  miles  South  of  us  we  saw 
snow  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  in  the  morning  there  was 
a  severe  white  frost :  but  the  sun  shines  very  warm  where  we 
now  are.  At  three  o’clock  we  proceeded  on,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  dividing  ridge,  we  met  two  Indians  coming  to  meet  us, 
and  who  appeared  very  glad  to  see  us.  The  people  of  this 
nation  instead  of  shaking  hands  as  a  token  of  friendship,  put 
their  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  person  they  salute.  It  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  head  spring  of  the  Missouri  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  through  the  mountain ;  passed  some  fine  springs 
and  encamped  about  36  miles  from  our  camp,  where  the 
canoes  are.  Here  we  were  met  by  a  number  of  the  natives. 

Tuesday  10th.  A  fine  cool  frosty  morning.  We  set  out 
early  and  travelled  about  4  miles,  to  a  village  of  the  Indians 
on  the  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  about  ten 
yards  wide  and  very  rapid.  At  this  place  there  are  about  25 
lodges  made  of  willow  bushes.  They  are  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable  nation  I  ever  beheld ;  having  scarcely  any  thing  to 
subsist  on,  except  berries  and  a  few  fish,  which  they  contrive 
by  some  means,  to  take.  They  have  a  great  many  fine  horses, 
and  nothing  more  ;  and  on  account  of  these  they  are  much 
harrassed  by  other  nations.  They  move  about  in  any  direction 
where  the  berries  are  most  plenty.  We  had  a  long  talk  with 
them,  and  they  gave  us  very  unfavourable  accounts  with  respect 
to  the  rivers.  From  which  we  understood  that  they  were  not 
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navigable  down,  and  expect  to  perform  the  rout  by  land. 
Here  we  procured  a  guide,  and  left  our  interpreters  to  go  on 
with  the  natives,  and  assist  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party  to 
bring  on  the  baggage. 

Captain  Clarke  and  our  party  proceeded  down  the  river 
with  our  guide,  through  a  valley  about  4  miles  wide,  of  a  rich 
soil,  but  almost  without  timber. — There  are  high  mountains 
on  both  sides,  with  some  pine  trees  on  them.  We  went  about 
8  miles  and  encamped  on  a  fine  spring.  One  of  our  men 
remained  behind  at  the  village  to  buy  a  horse,  and  did  not 
join  us  this  evening.  Five  of  the  Indians  came  and  stayed 
with  us  during  the  night.  They  told  us  that  they  were  some¬ 
times  reduced  to  such  want,  as  to  be  obliged  to  eat  their 
horses. 

Wednesday  2 1st.  About  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  journey  down  the  valley,  and  came  to  a  few  lodges 
of  Indians  where  our  guide  lives.  We  remained  here  about 
two  hours,  during  which  time  a  number  of  Indians  passed  us, 
going  to  fish.  We  proceeded  on  the  way  the  Indians  had 
gone ;  and  one  of  our  men  went  with  them  to  the  fishing 
place.  The  valley  becomes  very  narrow  here,  and  a  large 
branch  of  the  river  comes  ima  short  distance  below.  Here 
we  had  to  ascend  high  ground,  the  bottom  is  so  narrow;  and 
continued  on  the  high  ground  about  six  miles  when  we  came 
again  to  the  river,  where  a  fine  branch  flows  in,  the  valley  4  or  5 
miles  wide.  In  this  branch  we  shot  a  salmon  about  6  pounds 
weight.  We  travelled  20  miles  this  day,  and  encamped  at 
a  place  where  the  mountains  come  close  to  the  river.  In  the 
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valley  through  which  we  passed  and  all  along  the  river,  there 
are  cherries,  currants  and  other  small  fruit.  The  man  who 
had  remained  behind  at  the  first  village  and  the  other  who  had 
gone  with  the  Indians  to  their  fishing  place,  both  joined  us 
here.  The  Indians  gave  them  five  salmon  to  bring  to  us :  and 
he  that  had  stayed  for  a  horse,  brought  one  with  him.  At 
this  place  the  river  is  about  70  yards  wide. 

Thursday  22 nd.  The  morning  was  fine,  with  a  great  white 
frost.  We  began  our  journey  at  7  o’clock :  and  having  trav¬ 
elled  about  a  mile,  crossed  a  branch  of  the  river.  Here  the 
mountains  come  so  close  on  the  river,  we  could  not  get  through 
the  narrows,  and  had  to  cross  a  very  high  mountain  about  3 
miles  over,  and  then  struck  the  river  again,  where  there  is  a 
small  bottom  and  one  lodge  of  the  natives  in  it,  gathering 
berries,  haws  and  cherries  for  winter  food.  We  soon  had  to 
ascend  another  large  mountain,  and  had  to  proceed  in  the 
same  way  until  we  crossed  4  of  them,  when  we  came  to  a  large 
creek,  where  there  is  a  small  bottom  and  3  lodges  of  Indians. 
Three  of  our  men  having  gone  through  the  bottom  to  hunt, 
came  first  upon  the  lodges  which  greatly  alarmed  the  unhappy 
natives,  who  all  fell  a  weeping  and  began  to  run  off;  but  the 
party  coming  up  with  the  guide  relieved  them  from  their  fears. 
They  then  received  us  kindly  and  gave  us  berries  and  fish  to 
eat.  We  remained  with  them  about  two  hours  and  gave  them 
some  presents.  Those  of  the  natives,  who  are  detached 
in  small  parties,  appear  to  live  better,  and  to  have  a  larger 
supply  of  provisions,  than  those  who  live  in  large  villages. 

The  people  of  these  three  lodges  have  gathered  a  quantity  of 
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sunflower  seed,  and  also  of  the  lambs-quarter,  which  they 
pound  and  mix  with  service  berries,  and  make  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  a  kind  of  bread  ;  which  appears  capable  of  sustaining 
life  for  some  time.  On  this  bread  and  the  fish  they  take  out 
of  the  river,  these  people,  who  appear  to  be  the  most  wretched 
of  the  human  species,  chiefly  subsist.  They  gave  us  some 
dried  salmon,  and  we  proceeded  down  the  river ;  but  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty :  the  mountains  being  so  close,  steep 
and  rocky.  The  river  here  is  about  80  yards  wide,  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  rapid,  but  not  deep.  We  went  about  15  miles  to-day, 
and  encamped  on  a  small  island,  as  there  was  no  other  level 
place  near.  Game  is  scarce,  and  we  killed  nothing  since  the 
1 8th  but  one  deer;  and  our  stock  of  provision  is  exhausted. 

Friday  lyd.  We  proceeded  down  the  river  through 
dreadful  narrows,  where  the  rocks  were  in  some  places  breast 
high,  and  no  path  or  trail  of  any  kind.  This  morning  we 
killed  a  goose,  and  badly  wounded  a  large  buck  in  the  water. 
One  of  our  sergeants  is  very  unwell.  We  went  on  3  miles, 
when  Captain  Clarke  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  further 
with  the  horses,  until  he  should  go  forward  and  examine  the 
pass.  So  we  halted  on  a  small  flatt  and  breakfasted  on  some 
fish  the  natives  had  given  us.  Captain  Clarke,  our  guide,  and 
three  men  then  went  on.  Another  Indian  who  had  come  on 
from  the  last  Indian  camp  remained  with  us.  We  had  yet 
seen  no  timber  large  enough  to  make  canoes.  Two  of  the 
hunters  went  in  search  of  the  buck,  which  had  been  wounded; 
and  the  rest  staid  at  the  camp  to  fish.  In  the  afternoon  the 
men  came  in  from  hunting  the  wounded  deer,  but  could  not 
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find  him.  They  killed  three  prairie  hens,  or  pheasants.  At 
night  the  sergeant  who  had  been  sick,  became  better.  We 
caught  some  small  fish  in  the  night.  The  natives  take  their 
fish  by  spearing  them;  their  spears  for  this  purpose  are  poles 
with  bones  fixed  to  the  ends  of  them,  with  which  they  strike 
the  fish.  They  have  but  four  guns  in  the  nation,  and  catch 
goats  and  some  other  animals  by  running  them  down  with 
horses.  The  dresses  of  the  women  are  a  kind  of  shifts  made 
Oi  the  skins  of  these  goats  and  mountain  sheep,  which  come 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Some  of  them  have  robes,  but 
others  none.  Some  of  the  men  have  shirts  and  some  are  with¬ 
out  any.  Some  also  have  robes  made  of  beaver  and  buffaloe 
skins ;  but  there  are  few  of  the  former.  I  saw  one  made  of 
ground  hog  skins. 

Saturday  24 th.  We  had  a  pleasant  morning  and  some  of 
the  men  went  out  to  hunt.  The  river  at  this  place  is  so  con¬ 
fined  by  the  mountains  that  it  is  not  more  than  20  yards  wide, 
and  very  rapid.  The  mountains  on  the  sides  are  not  less  than 
1000  feet  high  and  very  steep.  There  are  a  few  pines  growing 
on  them.  We  caught  some  small  fish  to-day,  and  our  hunters 
killed  5  prairie  fowls.  These  were  all  we  had  to  subsist  on. 
At  1  o’clock  Captain  Clarke  and  his  party  returned,  after 
having  been  down  the  river  about  12  miles.  They  found  it 
was  not  possible  to  go  down  either  by  land  or  water  without 
much  risk  and  trouble.  The  water  is  so  rapid  and  the  bed  of 
the  river  so  rocky,  that  going  by  water  appeared  impractica¬ 
ble;  and  the  mountains  so  amazingly  high,  steep  and  rocky, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  go  along  the  river  by  land.  Our 
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guide  speaks  of  a  way  to  sea,  by  going  up  the  south  fork  of 
this  river,  getting  on  to  the  mountains  that  way,  and  then 
turning  to  the  south  west  again.  Captain  Clarke  therefore 
wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Lewis,  and  dispatched  a  man  on 
horseback  to  meet  him  ;  and  we  all  turned  back  up  the  river 
again,  poor  and  uncomfortable  enough,  as  we  had  nothing  to 
eat,  and  there  is  no  game.  We  proceeded  up  about  3  miles, 
and  supperless  went  to  rest  for  the  night. 

Sunday  25th.  We  set  out  early  and  had  a  fine  morning: 
passed  the  Indian  camp,  where  they  gave  us  a  little  dried  sal¬ 
mon,  and  proceeded  back  again  over  the  mountains.  Some 
hunters  went  on  ahead  and  about  4  o’clock  we  got  over  the 
four  mountains,  and  encamped  in  the  valley.  Two  men  went 
to  hunt,  and  all  the  rest  to  .fish.  We  soon  caught  as  many 
small  fish  as  made,  with  two  salmon  our  guide  got  from  some 
Indians,  a  comfortable  supper.  At  dark  our  hunters  came  in 
and  had  killed  but  one  beaver. 

Monday  26th.  We  had  again  a  pleasant  morning;  and  four 
hunters  went  on  early  ahead,  and  one  man  to  look  for  the 
horses.  We  breakfasted  on  the  beaver  and  a  salmon,  which 
had  been  saved  from  supper  the  preceding  evening.  The 
man,  who  had  gone  for  the  horses,  having  returned  without 
finding  them,  4  or  5  more  went  out,  and  our  guide  imme¬ 
diately  found  them.  We  then  about  10  o’clock,  proceeded  on 
to  the  forks,  where  we  found  our  hunters ;  but  they  had  killed 
nothing.  So  we  went  up  to  a  small  village  of  the  natives,  got 
some  fish  from  them,  and  lodged  there  all  night. 

Tuesday  27 th.  A  fine  morning  with  frost ;  and  eight  of  us 
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went  out  to  hunt.  I  observed  some  flax  growing  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  on  this  river,  but  saw  no  clover  or  timothy,  as  I  had  seen 
on  the  Missouri  and  Jefferson  river.  There  is  a  kind  of  wild 
sage  or  hyssop,  as  high  as  a  man’s  head,  full  of  branches  and 
leaves,  which  grows  in  these  bottoms,  with  shrubs  of  different 
kinds.  In  the  evening  we  all  came  in  again,  and  had  killed 
nothing  but  a  fish.  We  got  some  more  from  the  natives, 
which  we  subsisted  on.  We  lodged  here  again  all  night,  but 
heard  nothing  from  Captain  Lewis. 

W ednesday  28 th.  The  morning  again  was  pleasant,  and  I 
went  on  to  the  upper  village,  where  I  found  Captain  Lewis 
and  his  party  buying  horses.  They  had  got  23,  which  with  2 
we  had,  made  in  the  whole  25.  I  then  returned  to  our  camp, 
a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  arrived  there  late.  I  found  the 
weather  very  cold  for  the  season. 

Thursday  29 th.  There  was  a  severe  white  frost  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Captain  Clarke  and  all  the  men  except  myself  and 
another,  who  remained  to  keep  camp  and  prepare  packsad- 
dles,  went  up  to  Captain  Lewis’s  camp.  While  I  lay  here 
to-day,  one  of  the  natives  shewed  me  their  method  of  produc¬ 
ing  fire,  which  is  somewhat  curious.  They  have  two  sticks 
ready  for  the  operation,  one  about  9  and  the  other  18  inches 
long:  the  short  stick  they  lay  down  flat  and  rub  the  end  of 
the  other  upon  it  in  a  perpendicular  direction  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes ;  and  the  friction  raises  a  kind  of  dust,  which  in  a  short 
time  takes  fire.  These  people  make  willow  baskets  so  close 
and  to  such  perfection  as  to  hold  water,  for  which  purpose 
they  make  use  of  them.  They  make  much  use  of  the  sun- 
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flower  and  lambs-quarter  seed,  as  before  mentioned ;  which 
with  berries  and  wild  cherries  pounded  together,  compose  the 
only  bread  they  have  any  knowledge  of,  or  in  use.  The  fish 
they  take  in  this  river  are  of  excellent  kinds,  especially  the 
salmon,  the  roes  of  which  when  dried  and  pounded  make  the 
best  of  soup. 

Friday  30 th.  We  remained  here  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
the  whole  of  the  corps  came  down  within  a  mile  of  our  camp, 
and  remained  there  all  night,  being  a  good  place  for  grass. 

Saturday  31  st.  They  all  came  down  to  our  camp,  and  we 
proceeded  on  with  27  horses  and  one  mule.  Our  old  guide 
after  consulting  with  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  thought  it  was 
better  to  go  along  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  than  on 
the  south  side.  We  therefore  proceeded  down,  the  same  way 
Captain  Clarke  had  been  before,  30  miles,  and  then  turned  up 
a  creek  that  comes  in  from  the  north,  and  encamped  on  it 
about  3  miles  and  an  half  from  the  mouth.  Two  hunters  had 
gone  on  ahead  this  morning,  and  at  night  joined  us,  having 
killed  one  deer.  The  first  cost  of  the  articles,  which  had  been 
given  for  each  horse,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  from  three 
to  five  dollars ;  so  that  the  whole  of  them  only  cost  about  one 
hundred  dollars. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

SUNDAY  ist  Sept.  1805.  We  set  out  early  in  a  fine  morning, 
and  travelled  on  nearly  a  west  course.  We  found  here  the 
greatest  quantity  and  best  service  berries,  I  had  ever  seen 
before  ;  and  abundance  of  choak-cherries.  There  is  also  a 
small  bush  grows  in  this  part  of  the  country,  about  6  inches 
high,  which  bears  a  bunch  of  small  purple  berries.  Some  call 
it  mountain  holly ;  the  fruit  is  of  an  acid  taste.  We  are  much 
better  supplied  with  water  than  I  expected ;  and  cross  several 
fine  springs  among  the  mountains  through  which  we  pass. 
At  noon  some  rain  fell,  and  the  day  continued  cloudy.  About 
the  middle  of  the  day  Capt.  Clarke’s  blackman’s  feet  became 
so  sore  that  he  had  to  ride  on  horseback.  At  3  o’clock  we 
came  to  a  creek,  where  there  was  fine  grass  and  we  halted  to 
let  our  horses  eat.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fish  in  this 
creek.  After  we  halted  the  weather  became  cloudy,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  rain  fell.  We  therefore  concluded  to 
remain  where  we  were  all  night,  having  come  this  day  18  miles. 
Our  hunters  killed  a  deer,  and  we  caught  5  fish. 

Monday  2nd.  The  morning  was  cloudy.  We  set  out  early ; 
proceeded  up  the  creek,  and  passed  some  part  closely  tim¬ 
bered  with  spruce  and  pine.  We  went  on  with  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  bushes,  the  narrowness  of  the  way  and  stones 
that  injured  our  horses  feet,  they  being  without  shoes.  In  the 
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forenoon  we  killed  some  pheasants  and  ducks,  and  a  small 
squirrel.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and 
the  worst  road  (if  road  it  can  be  called)  that  was  ever  trav¬ 
elled.  The  creek  is  become  small  and  the  hills  come  close  in 
upon  the  banks  of  it,  covered  thick  with  standing  timber  and 
fallen  trees ;  so  that  in  some  places  we  were  obliged  to  go  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  are  very  steep,  and  then  down 
again  in  order  to  get  along  at  all.  In  going  up  these  ascents 
the  horses  would  sometimes  fall  backwards,  which  injured 
them  very  much ;  and  one  was  so  badly  hurt  that  the  driver 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  load  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills.  In 
the  low  ground  there  are  most  beautiful  tall  straight  pine  trees 
of  different  kinds,  except  of  white  pine.  Game  is  scarce  ;  and  a 
small  quantity  of  dried  salmon,  which  we  got  from  the  natives 
is  almost  our  whole  stock  of  provisions.  A  son  of  our  guide 
joined  us  to-day  and  is  going  on.  We  went  13  miles  and  en¬ 
camped;  but  some  of  the  men  did  not  come  up  till  late  at  night. 

Tuesday  3 rd.  The  morning  of  this  day  was  cloudy  and 
cool.  Two  men  went  back  with  a  horse  to  bring  on  the  load, 
which  had  been  left  behind  last  night ;  and  we  breakfasted  on 
the  last  of  our  salmon  and  waited  their  return.  Two  hunters 
were  sent  on  ahead,  and  on  the  return  of  the  two  men,  who 
had  been  sent  back,  we  pursued  our  journey  up  the  creek, 
which  still  continued  fatiguing  almost  beyond  description. 
The  country  is  very  mountainous  and  thickly  timbered ;  mostly 
with  spruce  pine.  Having  gone  nine  miles  we  halted  for  din¬ 
ner,  which  was  composed  of  a  small  portion  of  flour  we  had 
along  and  the  last  of  our  pork,  which  was  but  a  trifle :  —  Our 
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hunters  had  not  killed  any  thing.  We  staid  here  about  two 
hours,  during  which  time  some  rain  fell  and  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold  for  the  season.  We  then  went  on  about  3 
miles  over  a  large  mountain,  to  the  head  of  another  creek  and 
encamped  there  for  the  night.  This  was  not  the  creek  our 
guide  wished  to  have  come  upon;  and  to  add  to  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  we  had  a  cold  evening  rain. 

W ednesday  ytb.  A  considerable  quantity  of  snow  fell  last 
night,  and  the  morning  was  cloudy.  After  eating  a  few  grains 
of  parched  corn,  we  set  out  at  8  o’clock;  crossed  a  large 
mountain  and  hit  on  the  creek  and  small  valley,  which  were 
wished  for  by  our  guide.  We  killed  some  pheasants  on  our 
way,  and  were  about  to  make  use  of  the  last  of  our  flour,  when, 
to  our  great  joy,  one  of  our  hunters  killed  a  fine  deer.  So  we 
dined  upon  that  and  proceeded  down  a  small  valley  about  a 
mile  wide,  with  a  rich  black  soil;  in  which  there  are  a  great 
quantity  of  sweet  roots  and  herbs,  such  as  sweet  myrrh,  angel¬ 
ica  and  several  other,  that  the  natives  make  use  of,  and  of  the 
names  of  which  I  am  unacquainted.  There  is  also  timothy 
grass  growing  in  it ;  and  neither  the  valley  nor  the  hills  are  so 
thickly  timbered,  as  the  mountains  we  had  lately  passed. 
What  timber  there  is,  is  mostly  pitch  pine.  We  kept  down 
the  valley  about  5  miles,  and  came  to  the  Tussapa  band  of  the 
Flathead  nation  of  Indians,  or  a  part  of  them.  We  found 
them  encamped  on  the  creek  and  we  encamped  with  them.* 

*  Captain  Clarke  in  his  letter  to  his  brother,  calls  them  the  Oleachshoot  band  of 
the  Tucknapax.  It  is  of  no  very  great  importance,  at  present,  to  know  by  what 
names  the  several  tribes  and  bands  are  distinguished  ;  and  Mr.  Gass  says  that  with¬ 
out  an  interpreter  it  was  very  difficult  to  ascertain  them  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
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Thursday  $tb.  This  was  a  fine  morning  with  a  great  white 
frost.  The  Indian  dogs  are  so  hungry  and  ravenous,  that  they 
eat  4  or  5  pair  of  our  mockasons  last  night.  We  remained 
here  all  day,  and  recruited  our  horses  to  40  and  3  colts ;  and 
made  4  or  5  of  this  nation  of  Indians  chiefs.  They  are  a  very 
friendly  people;  have  plenty  of  robes  and  skins  for  covering, 
and  a  large  stock  of  horses,  some  of  which  are  very  good ; 
but  they  have  nothing  to  eat,  but  berries,  roots  and  such 
articles  of  food.  This  band  is  on  its  way  over  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  or  Yellow-stone  river  to  hunt  buffaloe.  They  are  the 
whitest  Indians  I  ever  saw. 

Friday  6th.  A  cloudy  morning.  We  exchanged  some  of 
our  horses,  that  were  fatigued,  with  the  natives  ;  about  12 
o’clock  some  rain  fell ;  and  we  prepared  to  move  on.  At  1  we 
started,  when  the  Indians  also  set  out.  We  proceeded  over 
a  mountain  to  a  creek,  and  went  down  the  creek,  our  course 
being  northwest ;  found  the  country  mountainous  and  poor ; 
and  the  game  scarce.  Having  travelled  about  7  miles  we 
encamped.  Four  hunters  had  been  out  to-day,  but  killed 
nothing ;  we  therefore  supped  upon  a  small  quantity  of  corn 
we  had  yet  left. 

Saturday  7 th .  We  set  out  early  in  a  cloudy  cool  morning; 
and  our  hunters  went  on  as  usual.  We  proceeded  down  the 
creek,  and  in  our  way  we  were  met  by  a  hunter,  who  had  not 
come  in  last  night,  and  who  had  lost  his  horse.  We  halted  at 
12  o’clock,  and  one  of  our  hunters  killed  2  deer;  which  was  a 
subject  of  much  joy  and  congratulation.  Here  we  remained 
to  dine,  and  some  rain  fell.  On  the  south  of  this  place  there 
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are  very  high  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  timber,  and 
on  the  north  prairie  hills.  After  staying  here  2  hours  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  down  the  creek ;  found  the  country  much  the  same 
as  that  which  we  had  passed  through  in  the  forenoon ;  and 
having  travelled  about  20  miles  since  the  morning,  encamped 
for  the  night.  The  valley  is  become  more  extensive,  and  our 
creek  has  increased  to  a  considerable  river.  Some  rain  fell 
in  the  forenoon,  and  our  hunters  killed  two  cranes  on  our 
way. 

Sunday  8 th.  The  morning  was  wet,  and  we  proceeded  on 
over  some  beautiful  plains.  One  of  our  hunters  had  remained 
out  all  night,  at  noon  we  halted  and  they  all  came  in,  having 
killed  an  elk  and  a  deer.  At  2  we  proceeded  on  again,  and 
had  a  cold,  wet  and  disagreeable  afternoon,  but  our  road  or 
way  was  level  along  the  valley.  Having  travelled  20  miles,  we 
encamped  and  our  hunters  came  in,  one  of  whom  had  killed  a 
deer,  and  another  had  caught  two  mares  and  a  colt,  which  he 
brought  with  him. 

Monday  gtb.  The  morning  was  fair,  but  cool ;  and  we 
continued  our  journey  down  the  river.  The  soil  of  the  valley 
is  poor  and  gravelly  ;  and  the  high  snow-topped  mountains 
are  still  in  view  on  our  left ;  Our  course  generally  north  a  few 
degrees  west.  We  halted  at  noon:  on  our  way  the  hunters 
had  killed  3  wild  geese ;  so  we  have  plenty  of  provisions  at 
present.  At  2  o’clock  we  again  went  forward,  and  crossed 
over  the  Flathead  river,  about  100  yards  wide,  and  which  we 
called  Clarke’s  river;  passed  through  a  close  timbered  bot¬ 
tom  of  about  two  miles,  and  again^came  into  beautiful  plains. 
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The  timber  on  this  bottom  is  pitch  pine.  We  travelled  19 
miles  and  encamped  on  a  large  creek,  which  comes  in  from  the 
south.  Our  hunters  this  day  killed  3  deer. 

Tuesday  10 th.  We  remained  here  all  this  day,  which  was 
clear  and  pleasant,  to  let  our  horses  rest,  and  to  take  an  obser¬ 
vation.  At  night  our  hunters  came  in,  and  had  killed  5  deer. 
With  one  of  the  hunters,  3  of  the  Flathead  Indians  came  to 
our  camp.  They  informed  us  that  the  rest  of  their  band  was 
over  on  the  Columbia  river,  about  5  or  6  day’s  journey  distant, 
with  pack-horses ;  that  two  of  the  Snake  nation  had  stolen 
some  of  their  horses,  and  that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  them. 
We  gave  them  some  presents,  and  one  staid  to  go  over  the 
mountains  with  us ;  the  other  two  continued  their  pursuit. 

Wednesday  11th.  This  was  a  fine  morning,  and  we  went 
out  to  collect  our  horses,  in  order  to  renew  our  journey,  and 
found  all  but  one.  Captain  Lewis  had  a  meridian  latitude  that 
gave  46°  48  28  8.  north  latitude.  In  the  bottoms  here,  there 
are  a  great  quantity  of  cherries.  The  mountains  are  not  so 
high,  as  at  some  distance  back.  At  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  horse  was  found,  and  we  proceeded  on  up  the  creek 
nearly  a  west  course,  through  small  bottoms.  We  went  about 
6  miles  and  encamped  ;  when  our  hunters  came  in  but  had 
killed  nothing.  The  country  is  poor  and  mountainous. 

Thursday  12 th.  We  started  early  on  our  journey  and  had 
a  fine  morning.  Having  travelled  2  miles  we  reached  the 
mountains  which  are  very  steep ;  but  the  road  over  them 
pretty  good,  as  it  is  much  travelled  by  the  natives,  who  come 
across  to  the  Flathead  river  to  gather  cherries  and  berries. 
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Our  hunters  in  a  short  time  killed  4  deer.  At  noon  we  halted 
at  a  branch  of  the  creek,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  a  number 
of  strawberry  vines,  haws  and  service  berry  bushes.  At  2  we 
proceeded  on  over  a  large  mountain,  where  there  is  no  water, 
and  we  could  find  no  place  to  encamp  until  late  at  night,  when 
we  arrived  at  a  small  branch,  and  encamped  by  it,  in  a  very 
inconvenient  place,  having  come  23  miles. 

Friday  i^th.  A  cloudy  morning.  Capt.  Lewis’s  horse 
could  not  be  found  ;  but  some  of  the  men  were  left  to  hunt 
for  him  and  we  proceeded  on.  When  we  had  gone  2  miles, 
we  came  to  a  most  beautiful  warm  spring,  the  water  of  which 
is  considerably  above  blood-heat ;  and  I  could  not  bear  my 
hand  in  it  without  uneasiness.  There  are  so  many  paths  lead¬ 
ing  to  and  from  this  spring,  that  our  guide  took  a  wrong  one 
for  a  mile  or  two,  and  we  had  bad  travelling  across  till  we  got 
into  the  road  again.  At  noon  we  halted.  Game  is  scarce ; 
and  our  hunters  killed  nothing  since  yesterday  morning; 
though  4  of  the  best  were  constantly  out,  and  every  one  of 
them  furnished  with  a  good  horse.  While  we  remained  here 
Captain  Lewis  and  the  men,  who  had  been  left  with  him,  came 
up  ;  but  had  not  found  the  horse.  At  2  o’clock  we  proceeded 
on  again  over  a  mountain,  and  in  our  way  found  a  deer,  which 
our  hunters  had  killed  and  hung  up.  In  a  short  time  we  met 
with  them,  and  Capt.  Lewis  sent  two  back  to  look  for  the 
horse.  We  passed  over  a  dividing  ridge  to  the  waters  of 
another  creek,  and  after  travelling  12  miles  we  encamped  on 
the  creek,  up  which  there  are  some  prairies  or  plains. 

Saturday  14 th.  We  set  out  early  in  a  cloudy  morning ; 
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passed  over  a  large  mountain,  crossed  Stony  creek,  about  30 
yards  wide,  and  then  went  over  another  large  mountain,  on 
which  I  saw  service-berry  bushes  hanging  full  of  fruit;  but 
not  yet  ripe,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  on  these 
mountains  ;  I  also  saw  a  number  of  other  shrubs,  which  bear 
fruit,  but  for  which  I  know  no  names.  There  are  black  elder 
and  bore-tree,  pitch  and  spruce  pine  all  growing  together  on 
these  mountains.  Being  here  unable  to  find  a  place  to  halt  at, 
where  our  horses  could  feed,  we  went  on  to  the  junction  of 
Stony  creek,  with  another  large  creek,  which  a  short  distance 
down  becomes  a  considerable  river,  and  encamped  for  the 
night,  as  it  rained  and  was  disagreeable  travelling.  The  two 
hunters,  that  had  gone  back  here  joined  us  with  Capt.  Lewis’s 
horse,  but  none  of  the  hunters  killed  any  thing  except  2  or  3 
pheasants ;  on  which  without  a  miracle  it  was  impossible  to 
feed  30  hungry  men  and  upwards,  besides  some  Indians.  So 
Capt.  Lewis  gave  out  some  portable  soup,  which  he  had 
along,  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity.  Some  of  the  men  did 
not  relish  this  soup,  and  agreed  to  kill  a  colt ;  which  they  im¬ 
mediately  did,  and  set  about  roasting  it;  and  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  good  eating.  This  day  we  travelled  17  miles. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

SUNDAY  15 th.  Having  breakfasted  on  colt,  we  moved  on 
down  the  river  3  miles,  and  again  took  the  mountains. 
In  going  up,  one  of  the  horses  fell,  and  required  8  or  10  men 
to  assist  him  in  getting  up  again.  We  continued  our  march 
to  2  o’clock  when  we  halted  at  a  spring  and  dined  on  portable 
soup  and  a  handful  of  parched  corn.  We  then  proceeded  on 
our  journey  over  the  mountains  to  a  high  point,  where,  it 
being  dark,  we  were  obliged  to  encamp.  There  was  here  no 
water;  but  a  bank  of  snow  answered  as  a  substitute ;  and  we 
supped  upon  soup. 

Monday  i6tb.  Last  night  about  12  o’clock  it  began  to 
snow.  We  renewed  our  march  early,  though  the  morning  was 
very  disagreeable,  and  proceeded  over  the  most  terrible 
mountains  I  ever  beheld.  It  continued  snowing  until  3 
o’clock  P.  M.  when  we  halted,  took  some  more  soup,  and 
went  on  till  we  came  to  a  small  stream  where  we  encamped 
for  the  night.  Here  we  killed  another  colt  and  supped  on  it. 
The  snow  fell  so  thick,  and  the  day  was  so  dark,  that  a  person 
could  not  see  to  a  distance  of  200  yards.  In  the  night  and 
during  the  day  the  snow  fell  about  10  inches  deep. 

Tuesday  17 th.  Our  horses  scattered  so  much  last  night, 
that  they  were  not  collected  until  noon,  at  which  time  we 
began  our  march  again.  It  was  a  fine  day  with  warm  sun- 
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shine,  which  melted  the  snow  very  fast  on  the  south  sides  of 
the  hills,  and  made  the  travelling  very  fatiguing  and  uncom¬ 
fortable.  We  continued  over  high  desert  mountains,  where 
our  hunters  could  find  no  game,  nor  signs  of  any  except  a 
bear’s  tract  which  they  observed  to  day.  —  At  dark  we  halted 
at  a  spring  on  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  killed  another  colt,  and 
encamped  there  all  night. 

W ednesday  18 th.  This  was  a  clear  cold  frosty  morning. 
All  our  horses  except  one  was  collected  early :  Six  hunters 
went  on  ahead;  one  man  to  look  for  the  horse;  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  proceeded  on  our  journey  over  the  mountains, 
which  are  very  high  and  rough.  About  12  we  passed  a  part 
where  the  snow  was  off,  and  no  appearance  that  much  had 
lately  fallen.  At  3  we  came  to  snow  again,  and  halted  to  take 
some  soup,  which  we  made  with  snow  water,  as  no  other  could 
be  found.  Here  the  man,  who  had  been  sent  for  the  horse 
came  up,  but  had  not  found  him.  Except  on  the  sides  of  hills 
where  it  has  fallen,  the  country  is  closely  timbered  with  pitch 
and  spruce  pine,  and  what  some  call  balsam-fir.  We  can  see 
no  prospect  of  getting  off  these  desert  mountains  yet,  except 
the  appearance  of  a  deep  cove  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  we 
are  passing  along.  We  remained  here  an  hour  and  an  half,  and 
then  proceeded  on  down  a  steep  mountain,  and  encamped 
after  travelling  18  miles.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
water,  being  obliged  to  go  half  a  mile  for  it  down  a  very 
steep  precipice. 

Thursday  19 th.  Our  hunters  did  not  join  us  last  night, 
which  was  disagreeably  cold.  About  8  this  morning  we  set 
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out,  and  proceeded  on  in  our  way  over  the  mountains ;  the 
sun  shining  warm  and  pleasant.  We  travelled  a  west  course, 
and  about  12  o’clock  halted  at  a  spring  to  take  a  little  more 
soup.  The  snow  is  chiefly  gone  except  on  the  north  points  of 
the  high  mountains.  At  2  P.  M.  we  again  went  on,  and 
descended  a  steep  mountain  into  a  cove  on  our  left  hand, 
where  there  is  a  large  creek,  which  here  runs  towards  the  east. 
The  hills  on  each  side,  along  which  the  trail  or  path  passes, 
are  very  steep.  One  of  our  horses  fell  down  the  precipice 
about  100  feet,  and  was  not  killed,  nor  much  hurt:  the  reason 
was,  that  there  is  no  bottom  below,  and  the  precipice,  the 
only  bank,  which  the  creek  has ;  therefore  the  horse  pitched 
into  the  water,  without  meeting  with  any  intervening  object, 
which  could  materially  injure  him.  We  made  17  miles  this 
day  and  encamped  on  a  small  branch  of  the  creek.  Having 
heard  nothing  from  our  hunters,  we  again  supped  upon  some 
of  our  portable  soup.  The  men  are  becoming  lean  and  debil¬ 
itated,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  poor  quality  of  the 
provisions  on  which  we  subsist:  our  horses’  feet  are  also 
becoming  very  sore.  We  have  however,  some  hopes  of  get¬ 
ting  soon  out  of  this  horrible  mountainous  desert,  as  we  have 
discovered  the  appearance  of  a  valley  or  level  part  of  the 
country  about  40  miles  ahead.  WLen  this  discovery  was  made 
there  was  as  much  joy  and  rejoicing  among  the  corps,  as 
happens  among  passengers  at  sea,  who  have  experienced  a 
dangerous  and  protracted  voyage,  when  they  first  discover 
land  on  the  long  looked  for  coast. 

Friday  iotb.  It  was  late  before  our  horses  were  collected, 
in 
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but  the  day  was  fine ;  and  at  9  o’clock  we  continued  our 
march.  Having  proceeded  about  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  small 
glade,  where  our  hunters  had  found  a  horse,  and  had  killed, 
dressed  and  hung  him  up.  Capt.  Clarke,  who  had  gone  for¬ 
ward  with  the  hunters,  left  a  note  informing  us  that  he  and 
they  intended  to  go  on  to  the  valley  or  level  country  ahead, 
as  there  was  no  chance  of  killing  any  game  in  these  desert 
mountains.  We  loaded  the  meat  and  proceeded  along  the 
mountains.  At  noon  we  stopped  and  dined,  on  our  horse 
flesh:  here  we  discovered  that  a  horse,  having  Capt.  Lewis’s 
clothes  and  baggage  on  him,  had  got  into  the  bushes  while  we 
were  loading  the  meat,  and  was  left  behind.  One  of  the  men 
therefore  was  sent  back,  but  returned  without  finding  him. 
Two  other  men  with  a  horse  were  then  sent  back,  and  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  march  along  the  ridge,  where  there  are  rocks,  that 
appear  to  be  well  calculated  for  making  millstones  ;  and  some 
beautiful  tall  cedars  among  the  spruce  pine.  Night  came  on 
before  we  got  off  this  ridge,  and  we  had  much  difficulty  in 
finding  water.  The  soil  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains 
appears  much  better  than  on  the  east ;  and  not  so  rocky.  We 
can  see  the  valley  ahead,  but  a  great  way  off. 

Saturday  list.  The  morning  was  pleasant ;  but  it  was  late 
before  we  got  our  horses  collected.  About  10  o’clock  we 
were  ready  to  start ;  and  passed  along  the  ridge  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  and  fatigue,  our  march  being  much  impeded 
by  the  fallen  timber.  A  great  portion  of  the  timber  through 
which  we  passed  along  this  ridge  is  dead,  and  a  considerable 
part  fallen ;  and  our  horses  are  weak  and  much  jaded.  One 
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of  them  got  into  a  small  swamp,  and  wet  a  bale  of  merchan¬ 
dize.  About  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  got  down  the 
mountain  to  a  creek,  which  runs  nearly  southwest.  This 
course  we  suppose  is  a  very  good  one  for  us.  We  went  down 
this  creek  about  a  mile,  and  encamped  on  it  for  the  night  in  a 
small  rich  bottom.  Here  we  killed  a  duck  and  two  or  three 
pheasants ;  and  supped  upon  them  and  the  last  of  our  horse 
meat.  We  also  killed  a  wolf  and  eat  it.  The  hunters  did  not 
join  us  this  evening,  nor  the  two  men  who  went  to  look  for 
the  horse. 

Sunday  22 nd.  This  was  a  fine  warm  day.  About  9  o’clock 
we  continued  our  rout  over  a  ridge  about  a  west  course,  upon 
the  top  of  which  there  is  a  handsome  small  prairie :  where  we 
met  one  of  our  hunters  with  a  supply  of  roots,  berries  and 
some  fish,  which  he  procured  from  another  band  of  the  Flat- 
head  nation  of  Indians.  Captain  Clarke  and  the  hunters  had 
arrived  on  the  20th  at  the  encampment  or  lodges  of  these 
Indians  which  are  in  a  beautiful  prairie,  about  8  or  9  miles 
from  this  place.  The  roots  they  use  are  made  into  a  kind  of 
bread ;  which  is  good  and  nourishing,  and  tastes  like  that 
sometimes  made  of  pumpkins.  We  remained  here  about  an 
hour  and  then  proceeded  on  again,  down  the  ridge  along  a 
very  rough  way :  and  in  the  evening  arrived  in  a  fine  large 
valley,  clear  of  these  dismal  and  horrible  mountains.  Here 
our  two  men  overtook  us ;  who  had  found  the  lost  horse  and 
clothing,  but  on  their  way  to  us  lost  both  the  horses.  The 
Indians  belonging  to  this  band,  received  us  kindly,  appeared 
pleased  to  see  us,  and  gave  us  such  provisions  as  they  had. 
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We  were  at  a  loss  for  an  interpreter,  none  of  our  interpreters 
being  able  to  understand  them.  Capt.  Clarke  met  us  here : 
he  had  been  over  at  the  river,  and  found  the  distance  18  miles 
and  a  good  road  from  this  place.  He  thinks  we  will  be  able 
to  take  the  water  again  at  the  place  he  had  been  at ;  and  where 
he  left  5  hunters,  as  there  was  some  game  about  the  river  in 
that  quarter. 

Monday  2 yd.  The  morning  was  warm  and  pleasant.  We 
staid  here  some  time  to  procure  provisions  from  the  natives, 
for  which  we  gave  them  in  exchange  a  number  of  small  arti¬ 
cles.  The  provisions  which  we  got  consisted  of  roots'  bread 
and  fish.  Their  bread  is  made  of  roots  which  they  call  comas, 
and  which  resemble  onions  in  shape,  but  are  of  a  sweet  taste. 
This  bread  is  manufactured  by  steaming,  pounding  and  bak¬ 
ing  the  roots  on  a  kiln  they  have  for  the  purpose.  About  4 
o’clock  we  renewed  our  journey,  and  went  2  miles  to  another 
small  village,  through  a  beautiful  rich  plain,  in  which  these 
roots  grow  in  abundance.  We  halted  at  the  second  village 
all  night  and  got  some  more  provisions.  About  dark  a 
shower  of  rain  fell. 

Tuesday  i^th.  The  morning  was  fine,  and  about  nine 
o’clock  we  set  forward  on  our  march  towards  the  river,  all 
but  one  man  who  had  gone  back  to  look  for  the  horses  and 
another  that  had  remained  at  the  first  village.  The  men  are 
generally  unwell,  owing  to  the  change  of  diet.  The  valley  is 
level  and  lightly  timbered  with  pine  and  spruce  trees.  The 
soil  is  thin  except  in  some  small  plains,  where  it  is  of  the  first 
quality.  The  adjacent  country  appears  much  the  same ;  ex- 
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cept  that  on  the  river  it  is  broken  with  hills  and  some  rocks. 
In  the  valley  there  are  great  quantities  of  service-berry  bushes. 
In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  camp  of  our  hunters  on  a 
river  about  100  yards  broad,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia.  The 
natives  say  it  is  two  days  march  to  the  great  river.  We  en¬ 
camped  on  a  small  island  with  our  hunters  who  had  killed  5 
deer,  which  was  a  very  pleasing  circumstance  to  us;  as  the 
Indian  provisions  did  not  agree  with  us.  Captain  Clarke  gave 
all  the  sick  a  dose  of  Rush’s  Pills,  to  see  what  effect  that 
would  have.  We  found  some  of  the  natives  here  upon  the 
river  fishing. 

IV ednesday  2$th.  A  fine,  pleasant,  warm  morning.  The 
hunters  went  out  early  and  Capt.  Clarke  rode  out  to  see  if 
there  were  any  trees  to  be  found  large  enough  for  canoes. 
The  men  in  general  appear  to  be  getting  much  better;  but 
Captain  Lewis  is  very  sick  and  taking  medicine ;  and  myself 
and  two  or  three  of  the  men  are  yet  very  unwell.  The  climate 
here  is  warm;  and  the  heat  to-day  was  as  great  as  we  had  expe¬ 
rienced  at  any  time  during  the  summer.  The  water  also  is  soft 
and  warm,  and  perhaps  causes  our  indisposition  more  than 
any  thing  else.  In  the  evening  Captain  Clarke  returned  to 
camp,  having  discovered  a  place  about  5  or  6  miles  down  the 
river,  where  a  large  branch  comes  in  on  the  north  side  that 
will  furnish  timber  large  enough  for  our  purpose.  Our  hun¬ 
ters  also  came  in,  and  had  killed  nothing  but  a  small  panther 
and  a  pheasant.  The  man  who  had  remained  at  the  first  vil¬ 
lage  came  up. 

Thursday  26th.  The  morning  was  fine;  and  at  9  o’clock 
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we  left  our  camp  ;  proceeded  down  the  river  about  5  miles  to 
the  forks;  and  pitched  our  camp  in  a  handsome  small  bottom 
opposite  the  point.  A  number  of  the  natives  came  down  in 
small  canoes,  and  encamped  close  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing;  and  while  we  were  encamping  we  saw  a  small  raft 
coming  down  the  north  fork  loaded  with  fish.  There  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  sheep  in  this  country,  besides  the  Ibex  or 
mountain  sheep,  and  which  have  wool  on.  I  saw  some  of  the 
skins,  which  the  natives  had,  with  wool  four  inches  long,  and 
as  fine,  white  and  soft  as  any  I  had  ever  seen.  I  also  saw  a 
buffalo  robe  with  its  wool  or  fur  on  as  fine  and  soft  as  that 
of  beaver.  Captain  Lewis  procured  this,  which  we  considered 
a  curiosity,  in  exchange  for  another  buffalo  robe. 

This  band  of  the  Flatheads  have  a  great  many  beads  and 
other  articles,  which  they  say  they  got  from  white  men  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river ;  or  where  the  salt  water  is.  They  have  a 
large  stock  of  horses.  Their  buffalo  robes  and  other  skins 
they  chiefly  procure  on  the  Missouri,  when  they  go  over  to 
hunt,  as  there  are  no  buffalo  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
very  little  other  game.  The  most  of  the  men  of  this  band  are 
at  present  on  a  war  expedition  against  some  nation  to  the 
northwest,  that  had  killed  some  of  their  people ;  as  we  un¬ 
derstood  in  our  imperfect  communications  with  them.  We 
arranged  our  camp  and  made  preparations  for  making  canoes. 

Friday  i^th.  A  fine  warm  morning.  All  the  men  who  were 
able  were  employed  in  making  canoes.  About  10  o’clock  the 
man  came  in  who  had  gone  to  look  for  the  horses,  he  had 
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found  one  of  them  and  killed  a  deer.  I  feel  much  relieved 
from  my  indisposition. 

In  the  evening  the  greater  part  of  the  war  party  came  in, 
and  some  of  the  principal  men  came  down  to  our  camp.  We 
could  not  understand  what  they  had  done,  as  we  could  only 
converse  by  signs.  Medals  were  given  by  the  Commanding 
Officers  to  3  or  4  of  them  as  leading  men  of  their  nation;  and 
they  remained  about  our  camp.  The  river  below  the  fork  is 
about  200  yards  wide;  the  water  is  clear  as  chrystal,  from  2  to 
5  feet  deep,  and  abounding  with  salmon  of  an  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  The  bottom  of  the  river  is  stony  and  the  banks  chiefly 
composed  of  a  round  hard  species  of  stone. 

Saturday  28 th.  We  had  a  pleasant  morning  and  all  hands, 
that  were  able,  employed  at  the  canoes.  —  Game  is  very  scarce, 
and  our  hunters  unable  to  kill  any  meat.  We  are  therefore 
obliged  to  live  on  fish  and  roots,  that  we  procure  from  the 
natives  ;  and  which  do  not  appear  a  suitable  diet  for  us.  Salt 
also  is  scarce  without  which  fish  is  but  poor  and  insipid.  Our 
hunters  killed  nothing  to  day. 

Sunday  2gtb.  A  fine  day ;  all  our  hunters  went  out,  and 
all  the  men  able  to  work,  were  employed  at  the  Canoes. 
At  noon  two  of  our  hunters  came  in  with  3  deer ;  a  very  wel¬ 
come  sight  to  the  most  of  us.  Five  or  six  of  the  men  con¬ 
tinue  unwell. 

Monday  30 th.  The  weather  continued  pleasant ;  and  our 
hunters  killed  a  deer. 

Tuesday  1  st  Oct.  1805.  This  was  a  fine  pleasant  warm  day. 
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All  the  men  are  now  able  to  work;  but  the  greater  number 
are  very  weak.  To  save  them  from  hard  labour,  we  have 
adopted  the  Indian  method  of  burning  out  the  canoes. 

Wednesday  2nd.  Two  men  were  sent  to  the  Indian  village 
to  purchase  some  provisions,  as  our  hunters  do  not  kill 
enough  for  us  to  subsist  on.  And  least  the  Indian  provisions 
should  not  agree  with  us,  we  killed  one  of  our  horses. 

On  the  third,  the  men  were  employed  as  usual;  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  there  was  a  white  frost,  after  it  a  fine 
day.  In  the  evening  our  two  men  returned,  with  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  such  provisions  as  the  natives  have. 

Saturday  $th.  Having  got  pretty  well  forward  in  our 
canoe  making,  we  collected  all  our  horses  and  branded  them, 
in  order  to  leave  them  with  the  Indians,  the  old  chief  having 
promised  that  they  should  be  well  taken  care  of.  In  the 
evening  we  got  two  of  our  canoes  into  the  water. 

During  the  sixth  most  of  the  hands  were  engaged  at  the 
other  canoes ;  and  we  buried  our  saddles  and  some  ammuni¬ 
tion.  The  morning  of  the  seventh  was  pleasant,  and  we  put 
the  last  of  our  canoes  into  the  water ;  loaded  them,  and  found 
that  they  carried  all  our  baggage  with  convenience.  We  had 
four  large  ones  ;  and  one  small  one,  to  look  ahead.  About  3 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  began  our  voyage  down  the  river, 
and  found  the  rapids  in  some  places  very  dangerous.  One  of 
our  canoes  sprung  a  leak.  We  therefore  halted  and  mended 
her,  after  going  twenty  miles.  The  hills  come  close  on  the 
river  on  both  sides ;  where  there  are  a  few  pine  trees.  Back 
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from  the  river  the  tops  of  the  hills,  to  a  great  distance  are 
prairie  land  ;  and  the  country  level. 

Tuesday  8 tb.  At  9  o’clock  in  a  fine  morning  we  continued 
our  voyage  down  the  river :  passed  three  islands  and  several 
rapids ;  and  at  noon  stopped  at  some  Indian  lodges,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many  along  the  river.  At  2  we  proceeded 
on  again.  In  the  evening,  in  passing  through  a  rapid,  I  had 
my  canoe  stove,  and  she  sunk.  Fortunately  the  water  was  not 
more  than  waist  deep,  so  our  lives  and  baggage  were  saved, 
though  the  latter  was  wet.  We  halted  and  encamped  here  to 
repair  the  canoe,  after  coming  18  miles.  At  this  place  there 
are  some  lodges  of  the  natives  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  a 
number  of  whom  keep  about  us,  and  we  get  some  fish  from 
them.  Two  chiefs  of  the  upper  village  joined  us  here,  and 
proposed  to  go  on  with  us,  until  we  should  meet  with  white 
people :  which  they  say  will  be  at  no  great  distance. 

W ednesday  gtb.  We  staid  here  during  the  whole  of  this 
day,  which  was  very  pleasant,  and  repaired  our  canoe.  In  the 
evening  we  got  her  completed  and  all  the  baggage  dry.  Here 
our  old  Snake  guide  deserted  and  took  his  son  with  him.  I 
suspect  he  was  afraid  of  being  cast  away  passing  the  rapids. 
At  dark  one  of  the  squaws,  who  keep  about  us,  took  a  crazy 
fit,  and  cut  her  arms  from  the  wrists  to  the  shoulders,  with  a 
flint ;  and  the  natives  had  great  trouble  and  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  her  pacified.  We  have  some  Frenchmen,  who  prefer  dog- 
flesh  to  fish  ;  and  they  here  got  two  or  three  dogs  from  the 
Indians.  All  the  country  around  is  high  prairie,  or  open  plains. 
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Thursday  10th.  We  had  a  fine  morning  ;  embarked  early, 
and  passed  over  some  very  bad  rapids.  In  passing  over  one 
a  canoe  sprung  a  leak,  but  did  not  sink ;  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  loading  was  wet;  and  we  had  to  halt  and  dry  it. 
We  stopped  a  short  distance  above  the  junction  of  this  with 
another  large  river.  The  natives  call  this  eastern  branch 
Koos-koos-ke,  and  the  western  Ki-mo-ee-nem.  Yesterday 
evening  I  had  a  fit  of  the  ague,  and  have  been  very  unwell 
to  day;  so  much  so  that  I  am  unable  to  steer  my  canoe.  In 
about  2  hours  we  continued  our  voyage  again :  we  found  the 
southwest  branch  very  large,  and  of  a  goslin-green  colour. 
About  a  mile  below  the  confluence  we  halted  on  the  north 
side  and  encamped  for  the  night,  as  the  wind  blew  so  hard  we 
could  not  proceed.  We  came  20  miles  to  day. 

Friday  nth.  We  set  out  early  in  a  fine  morning;  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  about  6  miles,  and  halted  at  some  lodges  of  the 
natives,  where  we  got  fish  and  several  dogs.  We  continued 
here  about  an  hour  and  then  went  on.  No  accident  happened 
to  day  though  we  passed  some  bad  rapids.  In  the  evening  we 
stopped  at  some  Indian  camps  and  remained  all  night,  having 
come  30  miles.  Here  we  got  more  fish  and  dogs.  Most  of 
our  people  having  been  accustomed  to  meat,  do  not  relish  the 
fish,  but  prefer  dog  meat ;  which,  when  well  cooked,  tastes 
very  well.  Here  we  met  an  Indian  of  another  nation,  who 
informed  us  we  could  get  to  the  falls  in  4  days :  which  I  pre¬ 
sume  are  not  very  high  as  the  salmon  come  above  them  in 
abundance.  The  country  on  both  sides  is  high  dry  prairie 
plains  without  a  stick  of  timber.  There  is  no  wood  of  any 
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kind  to  be  seen  except  a  few  small  willows  along  the  shore; 
so  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  get  enough  to  cook  with. 
The  hills  on  the  river  are  not  very  high,  but  rocky ;  the  rocks 
of  a  dark  colour.  The  bed  and  shores  of  the  river  are  very 
stony;  and  the  stones  of  a  round  smooth  kind. 

Saturday  12 th.  We  had  a  fine  morning  and  proceeded  on 
early.  Two  of  the  Flathead  chiefs  remained  on  board  with 
us,  and  two  of  their  men  went  with  the  stranger  in  a  small 
canoe,  and  acted  as  pilots  or  guides.  We  saw  some  ducks 
and  a  few  geese,  but  did  not  kill  any  of  them.  There  is  no 
four-footed  game  of  any  kind  near  this  part  of  the  river,  that 
we  could  discover;  and  we  saw  no  birds  of  any  kind,  but  a 
few  hawks,  eagles  and  crows.  At  noon  we  halted,  cooked 
and  eat  some  fish  and  then  proceeded  on.  The  country  and 
river  this  day  is  much  the  same  in  appearance  as  what  we 
passed  yesterday.  A  little  before  sunset  we  came  to  a  bad 
rapid,  which  we  did  not  wish  to  pass  at  night,  so  we  encamped 
above  on  the  north  side,  having  made  30  miles. 

Some  of  the  Flathead  nation  of  Indians  live  all  along  the 
river  this  far  down.  There  are  not  more  than  4  lodges  in  a 
place  or  village,  and  these  small  camps  or  villages  are  8  or  10 
miles  apart :  at  each  camp  there  are  5  or  6  small  canoes. 
Their  summer  lodges  are  made  of  willows  and  flags,  and  their 
winter  lodges  of  split  pine,  almost  like  rails,  which  they  bring 
down  on  rafts  to  this  part  of  the  river  where  there  is  no 
timber. 

Sunday  1  yh.  This  was  a  cloudy  wet  morning,  and  we  did 
not  set  out  till  11  o’clock  :  we  then  proceeded  with  two  canoes 
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at  a  time  over  the  rapids,  which  are  about  2  miles  in  length ; 
and  in  about  two  hours  got  all  over  safe.  We  then  went  on 
again  and  passed  more  bad  rapids,  but  got  through  safe.  In 
the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared  and  we  had  a  fine  evening. 
Having  gone  23  miles  we  encamped  on  the  north  side.  The 
country  continues  much  the  same,  all  high  dry  prairie.  One 
handsome  creek  comes  in  on  the  south  side. 

Monday  xyth.  We  embarked  early  in  a  fine  clear  cool 
morning;  passed  some  rapids;  and  at  11  came  to  one  very 
bad,  but  we  got  over  without  injury.  We  saw  some  geese 
and  ducks  this  forenoon  and  killed  some  of  the  ducks. 
About  1  o’clock  a  canoe  hit  a  rock,  and  part  of  her  sunk,  and 
a  number  of  the  things  floated  out.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  other  canoes  all  the  men  got  safe  to  shore ;  but  the  bag¬ 
gage  was  wet,  and  some  articles  were  lost.  We  halted  on  an 
island  to  dry  the  baggage,  having  come  14  miles. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

TUESDAY  i$th.  This  day  was  fine,  clear  and  pleasant; 

and  we  continued  here  until  the  afternoon  to  dry  our 
baggage  that  had  been  wet  yesterday.  The  natives  have  great 
quantities  of  fish  deposited  on  this  island.*  At  3  o’clock  P.M. 
we  got  all  our  effects  on  board  and  proceeded  on.  Passed 
down  a  beautiful  part  of  the  river;  and  killed  some  geese  and 
ducks.  This  river  in  general  is  very  handsome,  except  at  the 
rapids,  where  it  is  risking  both  life  and  property  to  pass;  and 
even  these  rapids,  when  the  bare  view  or  prospect  is  consid¬ 
ered  distinct  from  the  advantages  of  navigation,  may  add  to 
its  beauty,  by  interposing  variety  and  scenes  of  romantick 
grandeur  where  there  is  so  much  uniformity  in  the  appearance 
of  the  country.  We  went  18  miles  this  evening  and  halted  at 
an  old  Indian  camp  on  the  north  side,  where  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  wood  to  cook  with,  as  none  at  all  grows 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

JV ednesday  iGth.  We  had  a  fine  morning  and  embarked 

*  Immense  numbers  of  salmon  must  ascend  the  western  rivers  every  summer  from 
the  Pacific,  and  constitute  a  chief  article  in  the  food  of  the  natives.  Mr.  M’Kenzie 
informs  us  that  in  the  river,  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  ocean,  where  it  empties  itself 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  salmon  are 
so  abundant,  that  the  natives  have  a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  that  excellent 
fish.  He  also  on  his  return  states,  under  the  date  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  August,  that 
the  salmon  in  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  were  driving  up  the  current  in  such  large 
shoals,  that  the  water  seemed  to  be  covered  with  the  fins  of  them. 
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early;  proceeded  on  about  3  miles,  when  one  of  our  canoes 
run  upon  some  rocks  in  a  rapid,  but  by  unloading  another 
canoe  and  sending  it  to  her  assistance,  we  got  all  safe  to  land, 
and  then  continued  our  voyage.  About  1  o’clock  we  came  to 
another  rapid,  where  all  hands  carried  a  load  of  the  baggage 
by  land  about  a  mile,  and  then  took  the  canoes  over  the 
rapids,  two  at  a  time,  and  in  that  way  we  got  them  all  down 
safe  and  proceeded  on.  Having  gone  21  miles  we  arrived  at 
the  great  Columbia  river,  which  comes  in  from  the  north¬ 
west.*  We  found  here  a  number  of  natives,  of  whose  nations 
we  have  not  yet  found  out  the  names.  We  encamped  on  the 
point  between  the  two  rivers.  The  country  all  round  is  level, 
rich  and  beautiful,  but  without  timber. 

Thursday  17th.  We  remained  here  all  day  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  an  observation.  We  got  a  number  of  dogs  from 
the  natives.  Salmon  are  very  plenty  but  poor  and  dying,  and 
therefore  not  fit  for  provisions.  In  the  plains  are  a  great 

*The  size,  course  and  appearance  of  this  great  river,  seem  to  confirm  beyond  a 
doubt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M’Kenzie,  who  supposed  that  the  large  river,  into  which 
the  branch  he  descended  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  having  its  source 
in  these  mountains  near  that  of  the  Unjigah  or  Peace  river,  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  large  river  in  latitude  about  540  north,  and  longitude  1220  west  from  London,  or 
470  west  from  Philadelphia,  was  the  Columbia.  The  information  he  obtained  from 
the  Indians  respecting  this  river  before  he  left  the  Unjigah  was,  “  that  it  was  a  large 
river  and  ran  towards  the  mid-day  sun  ;  but  did  not  empty  itself  into  the  sea.”  This 
opinion  of  these  natives  at  a  distance,  with  respect  to  its  not  emptying  itself  into  the 
sea,  must  have  arisen  chiefly  from  what  they  had  heard  of  its  course,  which  is  east  of 
south  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  of  the  great  distance  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  run  in  that  direction.  The  accounts  he  received  after  arriving  at  it,  there 
called  the  Great  river ,  or  Tacoutche  Tesse,  also  stated  that  it  ran  towards  the  mid¬ 
day  sun;  and  that  at  its  mouth,  as  the  natives  said  they  had  been  informed,  white 
people  were  building  houses.  Mr.  M’Kenzie  having  descended  the  river  some  dis¬ 
tance,  prevailed  on  a  chief  to  delineate  a  sketch  of  the  country  on  a  large  piece  of 
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many  hares  and  a  number  of  fowls,  between  the  size  of  a 
pheasant  and  turkey,  called  heath  hens  or  grous.  We  killed 
a  great  many  of  these  fowls  which  are  very  good  eating.  The 
small  river,  which  we  called  Flathead  and  afterwards  Clarke’s 
river,  is  a  branch  of  the  Great  Columbia,  and  running  a  north¬ 
west  course,  falls  into  it  a  considerable  distance  above  this 
place :  we  therefore  never  passed  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  Columbia  here  is  860  yards  wide,  and  the  Ki-moo- 
ee-nem  (called  Lewis’s  river  from  its  junction  with  the  Koos- 
koos-ke)  475  yards.  They  are  both  very  low  at  this  place. 
Our  course  since  we  took  water  has  been  a  few  degrees  south 
of  west:  here  the  Columbia  turns  to  the  east  of  south. 

Friday  18 th.  This  was  also  a  fine  day  and  we  remained 
here  till  after  12  o’clock.  In  the  forenoon  our  Commanding 
Officers  were  employed  in  getting  specimens  of  the  language 
of  the  natives,  there  being  three,  or  part  of  three,  different 
nations  here.  They  are  almost  without  clothing,  having  no 

bark  ;  in  which  he  described  the  river  as  running  to  the  east  of  south,  receiving  many 
rivers,  and  every  six  or  eight  leagues,  encumbered  with  falls  and  rapids,  some  of  them 
very  dangerous  and  six  impracticable.  He  represented  the  carrying  places  as  of  great 
length,  and  passing  over  hills  and  mountains.  He  depicted  the  lands  of  three  other 
tribes  in  succession  who  spoke  different  languages.  Beyond  them  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  river  or  country,  only  that  it  was  still  a  long  way  to  the  sea  ;  and  that,  as  he  had 
heard,  there  was  a  lake  before  they  reached  the  water,  which  the  natives  did  not  drink. 

“The  more  I  heard  of  the  river,”  says  Mr.  M’Kenzie,  “the  more  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  it  could  not  empty  itself  into  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  what  is  called  the  river 
of  the  West,  so  that  with  its  windings  the  distance  must  be  very  great.”  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  distance  by  water,  from  the  place  Mr.  M’Kenzie  struck  this 
river,  to  its  mouth  (supposing  it  to  be  the  Columbia,  Oregan  or  Great  river  of  the 
West)  is  upwards  of  1000  miles,  and  its  whole  course  from  its  source  1500.  By  the 
lake  mentioned  by  the  Indian  chief  is  no  doubt  meant  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  wide  part  of  the  river  where  the  tide  water  ascends  and  renders  the 
whole  unfit  to  drink. 
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covering  of  any  account,  except  some  deer  skin  robes  and  a 
few  leggins  of  the  same  materials.  The  women  have  scarce 
sufficient  to  cover  their  nakedness. —  Capt.  Lewis  had  an 
observation  at  noon  which  gave  46°  15  13.  9  north  latitude. 
At  one  we  proceeded  on  down  the  Great  Columbia,  which  is 
a  very  beautiful  river.  The  course  is  something  to  the  east 
of  south  for  about  12  miles  and  then  winds  round  to  almost 
a  west  course.  We  passed  some  islands  and  a  number  of  the 
camps  of  the  natives,  which  appear  to  be  very  shy  and  distant. 
We  went  21  miles  and  halted  close  below  an  indian  camp; 
where  they  have  thirty  canoes ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  dried 
fish. 

Saturday  K)tb.  The  morning  was  clear  and  pleasant,  with 
some  white  frost.  A  number  of  the  natives  came  to  our 
camp,  and  our  Commanding  Officers  presented  one  of  them 
with  a  medal  and  other  small  articles.  At  8  o’clock  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  :  passed  some  islands  and  bad  rapids,  but  no  acci¬ 
dent  happened.  We  also  passed  a  great  many  Indian  camps. 
In  the  whole  country  around  there  are  only  level  plains,  except 
a  few  hills  on  some  parts  of  the  river.  We  went  36  miles  and 
halted  opposite  a  large  Indian  camp ;  and  about  thirty-six 
canoe  loads  of  them  came  over  to  see  us ;  some  of  whom 
remained  all  night ;  but  we  could  not  have  much  conversation 
with  them  as  we  did  not  understand  their  language.  They 
are  clothed  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  at  the  forks 
above.  The  custom  prevails  among  these  Indians  of  burying 
all  the  property  of  the  deceased,  with  the  body.  Amongst 
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these  savages  when  any  of  them  die,  his  baskets,  bags,  clothing, 
horses  and  other  property  are  all  interred  :  even  his  canoe  is 
split  into  pieces  and  set  up  round  his  grave. 

Sunday  loth.  A  fine  clear  frosty  morning.  We  set  out 
early ;  passed  along  a  handsome  part  of  the  river ;  saw  some 
pelicans  and  gulls.  And  as  the  shores  are  lined  with  dead 
salmon,  there  are  abundance  of  crows  and  ravens.  Vast 
quantities  of  these  fish  die  at  this  time  of  the  year.  At  noon 
we  came  to  an  Indian  camp  on  the  point  of  a  large  island, 
where  we  stopped  and  got  some  fish  and  other  provisions. 
We  here  saw  some  articles  that  shewed  that  white  people  had 
been  here  or  not  far  distant  during  the  summer.  They  have 
a  hempen  seine  and  some  ash  paddles  which  they  did  not 
make  themselves.  At  i  o’clock  we  proceeded  on  again,  went 
42  miles,  and  encamped  without  any  of  the  natives  being 
along,  which  is  unusual  on  this  river.  We  could  not  get  one 
single  stick  of  wood  to  cook  with ;  and  had  only  a  few  small 
green  willows. 

Monday  list.  We  continued  our  voyage  at  an  early  hour, 
and  had  a  fine  morning.  At  10,  we  came  to  the  lodges  of 
some  of  the  natives,  and  halted  with  them  about  2  hours. 
Here  we  got  some  bread,  made  of  a  small  white  root,  which 
grows  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  saw  among  them 
some  small  robes  made  of  the  skins  of  grey  squirrels,  some 
racoon  skins,  and  acorns,  which  are  signs  of  a  timbered  coun¬ 
try  not  far  distant.  Having  proceeded  on  again,  we  passed 
several  more  lodges  of  Indians ;  and  through  two  very  rocky 
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rapid  parts  of  the  river  with  great  difficulty.  We  went  32 
miles  and  encamped  at  some  Indian  lodges,  where  we  pro¬ 
cured  wood  from  the  natives  to  cook  with. 

Tuesday  22 nd.  The  morning  was  fine  and  we  went  on 
early,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  ducks,  geese  and  gulls.  At 
10  o’clock  we  came  to  a  large  island,  where  the  river  has  cut 
its  way  through  the  point  of  a  high  hill.  Opposite  to  this 
island  a  large  river  comes  in  on  the  south  side,  called  by  the 
natives  the  Sho-sho-ne  or  Snake-Indian  river ;  and  which  has 
large  rapids  close  to  its  mouth.  This,  or  the  Ki-moo-ee-nem, 
is  the  same  river,  whose  head  waters  we  saw  at  the  Snake 
nation. 

The  natives  are  very  numerous  on  the  island  and  all  along 
the  river.  Their  lodges  are  of  bulrushes  and  flags,  made  into 
a  kind  of  mats,  and  formed  into  a  hut  or  lodge. 

About  3  miles  lower  down  we  came  to  the  first  falls  or 
great  rapids;  and  had  1300  yards  of  a  portage  over  bad 
ground.  All  our  baggage  was  got  over  this  evening  and  we 
encamped  with  it ;  but  are  not  certain  whether  we  can  take 
our  canoes  by  water.  Our  voyage  to-day,  to  the  head  of  the 
rapids  or  falls  was  18  miles. 

Wednesday  iyd.  A  pleasant  day.  At  9  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  all  hands,  but  three  left  to  keep  camp,  went  up  and 
took  the  canoes  over  to  the  south  side ;  as  the  natives  said 
that  was  the  best  side  of  the  river  to  take  them  down.  Here 
we  had  to  drag  them  450  yards  round  the  first  pitch  which 
is  20  feet  perpendicular.  We  then  put  them  into  the  water 
and  let  them  down  the  rest  of  the  way  by  cords.  The  whole 
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height  of  the  falls  is  37  feet  8  inches,  in  a  distance  of  1200 
yards.  In  the  evening  we  got  all  our  canoes  safe  down  to  the 
encampment  on  the  north  side.  The  natives  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  about  these  falls,  as  it  is  a  great  fishing  place  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
here  is  high,  and  the  bluffs  rocky.  Captain  Lewis  had  an  ob¬ 
servation  which  made  the  latitude  of  this  place  450  42  57.  3. 
North.  We  got  several  dogs  from  these  Indians,  which  we 
find  strong  wholesome  diet.  The  high  water  mark  below  the 
falls  is  48  feet,  and  above  only  10  feet  four  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  water :  so  that  in  high  water  there  is  nothing 
but  a  ripid,  and  the  salmon  can  pass  up  without  difficulty. 
The  reason  of  this  rise  in  the  water  below  the  falls  is,  that  for 
three  miles  down,  the  river  is  so  confined  by  rocks  (being  not 
more  than  70  yards  wide)  that  it  cannot  discharge  the  water, 
as  fast  as  it  comes  over  the  falls,  until  what  is  deficient  in 
breadth  is  made  up  in  depth.  About  the  great  pitch  the 
appearance  of  the  place  is  terrifying,  with  vast  rocks,  and  the 
river  below  the  pitch,  foaming  through  different  channels. 

Thursday  24-th.  We  had  a  fine  morning  and  proceeded  on 
early;  found  the  water  very  rapid  below  the  falls;  and  having 
gone  4  miles  below  the  narrows,  came  to  other  narrows  still 
more  confined  and  the  rocks  higher.  At  the  head  of  these 
narrows  we  halted  about  2  o’clock  at  a  great  Indian  village, 
and  remained  there  all  night.  We  got  fish  and  dogs  from  the 
natives,  and  some  berries,  different  from  any  we  got  before, 
some  call  them  cranberries ;  whether  of  the  real  kind  or  not 
I  am  not  certain.  In  our  way  down  to  day  we  saw  a  great 
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many  sea  otters  swimming  in  the  river,  and  killed  some,  but 
could  not  get  them  as  they  sunk  to  the  bottom.  This  village 
has  better  lodges  than  any  on  the  river  above;  one  story  of 
which  is  sunk  under  ground  and  lined  with  flag  mats;  The 
upper  part  about  4  feet  above  ground  is  covered  over  with 
cedar  bark,  and  they  are  tolerably  comfortable  houses. 

Friday  25 tb.  We  found  there  were  bad  rapids  in  the  nar¬ 
rows  and  therefore  carried  over  part  of  our  baggage  by  land, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  and  then  took  the  canoes 
over,  one  at  a  time.  In  going  over  one  of  them  filled  with 
water,  on  account  of  which  we  were  detained  three  hours. 
The  rapids  continued  3  or  4  miles,  when  the  river  became 
more  placid.  At  night  we  came  to  a  place  where  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  timber  on  the  hills;  both  oak  and 
pine,  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  on  the  south 
side.  The  natives  about  here  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  very 
uneasy,  and  say  the  Indians  below  will  kill  us.  We  purchased 
from  them  a  quantity  of  dried  pounded  fish,  which  they  had 
prepared  in  that  way  for  sale.  They  have  six  scaffolds  of  a 
great  size  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  fish  on. 

Saturday  2 6th.  A  fine  morning.  We  hauled  up  all  our 
canoes  to  dress  and  repair  them,  as  they  had  been  injured  in 
passing  over  the  portage,  round  the  falls.  Some  hunters 
went  out  and  killed  6  deer  and  some  squirrels.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  about  20  of  the  natives  came  to  our  camp  (among  whom 
were  the  head  chiefs  of  the  two  villages  about  the  falls)  who 
had  been  out  hunting  when  we  passed  down.  The  Com¬ 
manding  Officers  gave  medals  to  the  chiefs,  and  some  other 
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small  articles ;  and  they  appeared  satisfied  and  some  remained 
with  us  all  night. 

Sunday  27 th.  This  was  a  fine  clear  morning,  but  the  wind 
blew  very  hard  up  the  river,  and  we  remained  here  all  day. 
This  is  the  first  hunting  ground  we  have  had  for  a  long  time, 
and  some  of  our  men  went  out.  Part  of  the  natives  remained 
with  us ;  but  we  cannot  find  out  to  what  nation  they  belong. 
We  suppose  them  to  be  a  band  of  the  Flathead  nation,  as  all 
their  heads  are  compressed  into  the  same  form ;  though  they 
do  not  speak  exactly  the  same  language,  but  there  is  no  great 
difference,  and  this  may  be  a  dialect  of  the  same.  This  sin¬ 
gular  and  deforming  operation  is  performed  in  infancy  in  the 
following  manner.  A  piece  of  board  is  placed  against  the 
back  of  the  head  extending  from  the  shoulders  some  distance 
above  it ;  another  shorter  piece  extends  from  the  eye  brows 
to  the  top  of  the  first,  and  they  are  then  bound  together  with 
thongs  or  cords  made  of  skins,  so  as  to  press  back  the  fore¬ 
head,  make  the  head  rise  at  the  top,  and  force  it  out  above 
the  ears.  In  the  evening  our  hunters  came  in  and  had  killed 
4  deer  and  some  squirrels.  The  wind  blew  hard  all  this  day. 

Monday  28 th.  Just  before  daylight  there  was  a  shower  of 
rain;  but  at  sun  rise  the  morning  was  fine  and  clear.  At  8 
o’clock  we  embarked,  went  about  4  miles  and  halted  at  a 
small  village  of  the  natives  and  got  some  dogs  from  them. 
Here  we  staid  about  an  hour  and  proceeded  on  again  for 
about  a  mile,  when  we  were  compelled  to  stop  on  account  of 
the  wind,  which  blew  so  hard  ahead  that  we  were  unable  to 
continue  our  voyage.  In  the  course  of  the  day  there  were 
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some  showers  of  rain.  In  the  evening  one  of  the  men  went 
out  and  killed  a  fine  deer.  We  were  in  a  good  safe  harbour 
and  remained  there  all  night,  accompanied  by  the  natives. 

Tuesday  i()th.  We  embarked  early  in  a  cloudy  morning; 
passed  high  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  on  which  there 
was  pine  timber;  and  some  birch  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
At  breakfast  time  we  stopt  at  a  small  village  of  the  natives 
and  purchased  some  more  dogs;  then  proceeded  on;  passed  a 
number  more  Indian  camps,  and  a  high  mountainous  country 
on  both  sides.  In  the  evening  we  discovered  a  high  mountain 
to  the  south,  not  more  than  five  miles  off,  covered  with  snow. 
We  have  here  Stillwater;  and  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  from 
three  quarters  to  a  mile.  We  went  23  miles  and  encamped  at 
a  small  village  on  the  north  side. 

W ednesday  30 th.  The  morning  was  cloudy ;  the  river  and 
country  we  found  much  the  same  as  yesterday.  At  noon  we 
stopped  to  dine  and  one  of  the  men  went  out  and  killed  a 
large  buck.  A  number  of  fine  springs  come  down  the  hills 
on  the  South  side ;  and  we  passed  a  small  river  on  the  north. 
In  the  evening  we  came  to  the  head  of  falls,  where  there  is  a 
large  Indian  village.  On  our  way  down  we  saw  a  great  many 
swans,  geese  and  ducks;  and  a  number  of  sea  otter.  There 
are  some  small  bottoms  along  the  river,  with  cotton  wood  on 
them,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  some  white  oak,  ash  and 
hazlenut.  At  a  distance  there  are  ponds  which  abound  with 
geese  and  ducks.  It  rained  hard  all  day,  and  we  came  only 
15  miles. 

Thursday ,  31J/.  The  morning  was  cloudy.  We  unloaded 
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our  canoes  and  took  them  past  the  rapids,  some  part  of  the 
way  by  water,  and  some  over  rocks  8  or  10  feet  high.  It  was 
the  most  fatiguing  business  we  have  been  engaged  in  for  a 
long  time,  and  we  got  but  two  over  all  day,  the  distance  about 
a  mile,  and  the  fall  of  the  water  about  25  feet  in  that  distance. 

Friday  1st  Nov.  1805.  We  had  a  cool  frosty  morning.  We 
carried  down  our  baggage  before  breakfast  as  we  could  not 
go  into  the  water,  without  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  cold. 
In  the  forenoon  we  took  down  the  other  two  canoes.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  natives  with  4  canoes  joined  us  here  from  above. 
Their  canoes  were  loaded  with  pounded  salmon,  which  they 
were  taking  down  the  river  to  barter  for  beads  and  other 
articles. 

Saturday  2nd.  There  is  here  a  small  rapid  below  the  falls, 
where  the  men  had  to  carry  part  of  the  baggage  across  a 
portage  of  two  miles  and  an  half,  while  the  rest  took  down  the 
canoes.  At  12  o’clock  we  proceeded  on  again  ;  passed  a  nar¬ 
row  rapid  part  of  the  river  of  about  8  miles,  the  hills  on  both 
sides  are  very  high  and  a  number  of  fine  springs  flowing  out 
of  them,  some  of  which  fall  200  feet  perpendicular.  The  hills 
are  mostly  solid  rock.  On  our  way  we  passed  two  Indian 
lodges.  At  the  end  of  eight  miles,  the  river  opens  to  the 
breadth  of  a  mile,  with  a  gentle  current.  We  came  23  miles, 
and  encamped  at  a  high  peak  resembling  a  tower  on  the  south 
side.  The  country  here  becomes  level,  and  the  river  broader. 
One  of  the  Indian  canoes  remained  with  us  and  the  other 
three  went  on.  On  our  way  and  at  camp  we  killed  17  geese 
and  brants. 
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Sunday  yd.  The  morning  was  foggy ;  one  of  the  men 
went  out  and  killed  a  fine  buck.  At  9  we  proceeded  on,  but 
could  not  see  the  country  we  were  passing  on  account  of  the 
fog,  which  was  very  thick  till  noon  when  it  disappeared,  and 
we  had  a  beautiful  day.  We  at  that  time  came  to  the  mouth 
of  a  river  on  the  south  side,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but 
not  more  than  6  or  8  inches  deep,  running  over  a  bar  of 
quicksand.  At  this  place  we  dined  on  venison  and  goose ; 
and  from  which  we  can  see  the  high  point  of  a  mountain  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow,  in  about  a  southeast  direction  from  us.  Our 
Commanding  Officers  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  Mount  Hood, 
discovered  by  a  lieutenant  of  Vancoover,  who  was  up  this 
river  75  miles.  The  river  that  falls  in  here  has  two  mouths, 
through  which  it  drives  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand 
into  the  Columbia.  Opposite  the  lower  mouth  there  is  a 
handsome  island.  At  2  o’clock  we  proceeded  on  and  passed 
another  island.  The  country  on  both  sides  appears  level  and 
closely  timbered  :  on  the  river  the  timber  is  cotton  wood, 
maple  and  some  ash;  and  back  from  it  mostly  spruce  pine. 
We  made  13  miles  and  encamped  on  a  large  island,  in  which 
is  a  large  pond  full  of  swans,  geese  and  ducks.  On  our  way 
and  here  we  killed  some  of  each  kind.  At  night  Captain 
Lewis  had  a  small  canoe  carried  over  to  the  pond  in  order  to 
hunt  by  moon  light,  but  the  party  did  not  happen  to  have 
good  luck,  having  killed  only  a  swan  and  three  ducks. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

MONDAY  4 th.  A  fine  morning.  We  embarked  early; 

passed  two  large  islands,  and  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
river.  The  tide  raised  the  water  last  night  two  feet.  We 
went  about  7  miles  and  came  to  a  large  Indian  village,  where 
they  informed  us  that  in  two  days  we  would  come  to  two  ships 
with  white  people  in  them.  The  Indians  here  have  a  great 
deal  of  new  cloth  among  them,  and  other  articles  which  they 
got  from  these  ships.  We  got  some  dogs  and  roots  from  the 
natives.  The  roots  are  of  a  superior  quality  to  any  I  had 
before  seen:  they  are  called  whapto ;  resemble  a  potatoe  when 
cooked,  and  are  about  as  big  as  a  hen  egg.  Game  is  more 
plenty  here  than  up  the  river,  and  one  of  the  men  killed  a 
deer  this  morning.  At  this  camp  of  the  natives  they  have  52 
canoes,  well  calculated  for  riding  waves.  We  proceeded  on, 
and  passed  some  handsome  islands,  and  down  a  beautiful  part 
of  the  river.  We  also  passed  a  number  of  Indian  lodges: 
and  saw  a  great  many  swans,  geese,  ducks,  cranes,  and  gulls. 
We  went  28  miles  and  encamped  on  the  north  side.  In  the 
evening  we  saw  Mount  Rainy  on  the  same  side.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  point  of  a  mountain  with  little  or  no  timber  on  it,  very 
high,  and  a  considerable  distance  off  this  place. 

Tuesday  $th.  We  embarked  very  early.  Some  rain  fell 
last  night  about  2  o’clock,  and  the  morning  was  cloudy.  We 
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passed  several  handsome  islands,  generally  near  the  shore,  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  river.  The  country  on  both 
sides  is  somewhat  higher  than  what  we  passed  yesterday,  and 
closely  covered  with  spruce  timber.  The  bottoms  are  large, 
covered  with  cotton  wood,  maple,  and  the  like  kinds  of  wood. 
We  passed  a  great  many  Indian  camps,  their  lodges  made 
chiefly  of  poles  and  cedar  bark.  At  noon  we  stopped  about 
an  hour  at  an  island,  and  some  of  the  men  went  out  and 
killed  nine  brants  and  a  swan.  Three  of  the  brants  were 
quite  white  except  the  points  of  their  wings,  which  were  black. 
We  proceeded  on  in  the  afternoon,  during  which  some  rain 
and  a  little  hail  fell ;  went  31  miles  and  encamped  on  the  north 
side.  Here  the  tide  rises  and  falls  4  feet. 

Wednesday  6th.  We  set  out  early  in  a  cloudy  morning 
after  a  disagreeable  night  of  rain.  Saw  a  number  of  the 
natives,  going  up  and  down  the  river  in  canoes.  Also  passed 
some  of  their  lodges.  The  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country 
have  but  few  horses,  their  intercourse  and  business  being 
chiefly  by  water.  The  high  land  comes  more  close  on  the 
river  in  this  part.  Having  gone  29  miles  we  encamped  on  the 
south  side. 

Thursday  jth.  We  set  out  again  early  in  a  foggy  morning; 
went  about  6  miles  and  came  to  an  Indian  camp,  where  we  got 
some  fresh  fish  and  dogs.  The  dress  of  the  squaws  here  is 
different  from  that  of  those  up  the  river ;  it  consists  of  a  long 
fringe  made  of  soft  bark,  which  they  tie  round  the  waist,  and 
which  comes  down  almost  to  their  knees  ;  and  of  a  small  robe, 
made  out  of  small  skins  cut  into  thongs  and  wove  somewhat 
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like  carpeting.  We  remained  here  about  two  hours  and  then 
proceeded  on.  At  this  place  the  river  is  about  three  miles 
wide,  with  a  number  of  small  islands,  and  the  country  broken. 
In  the  evening  we  came  to  a  part  of  the  river,  where  it  is  5 
miles  broad.  We  went  34  miles  and  encamped  on  the  south 
side  at  the  mouth  of  a  fine  spring. 

Friday  8 tb.  We  embarked  early.  The  morning  was 
cloudy,  and  there  was  a  hard  wind  from  the  east.  We  went 
about  5  miles  and  came  to  a  bay  12  or  14  miles  wide.  We 
had  to  coast  round  it,  as  the  wind  raised  the  waves  so 
high  we  could  go  no  other  way.  We  halted  and  dined  at  a 
point  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  where  a  small  river  comes 
in.  We  again  proceeded  on  coasting,  till  we  came  to  a  point 
of  land  where  the  bay  becomes  much  narrower;  and  the  water 
quite  salt.  The  waves  here  ran  so  high  we  were  obliged  to 
lie  to,  and  let  the  tide  leave  our  canoes  on  dry  ground.  This 
point  we  called  Cape  Swell ;  and  the  bay  above,  Shallow  Bay, 
as  there  is  no  great  depth  of  water.  In  crossing  the  bay  when 
the  tide  was  out,  some  of  our  men  got  sea  sick,  the  swells  were 
so  great.  In  it  there  are  a  great  many  swans,  geese,  ducks  and 
other  water  fowls.  The  whole  of  this  day  was  wet  and  disa¬ 
greeable  ;  and  the  distance  we  made,  in  a  straight  line,  was  not 
more  than  9  miles ;  though  the  distance  we  coasted  was  above 
20  miles. 

Saturday  gtb.  The  morning  was  windy,  rainy  and  disagree¬ 
able,  and  we  were  obliged  to  remain  at  Cape  Swell  all  day  and 
unload  our  canoes  to  prevent  them  from  sinking ;  notwith¬ 
standing  some  of  them  did  sink  when  the  tide  came  in  at 
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noon.  We  had  no  fresh  water,  except  what  rain  we  caught 
by  putting  out  our  vessels.  We  remained  here  all  night,  and 
the  rain  continued. 

Sunday  io th.  We  had  a  rainy  morning,  but  the  wind  was 
not  so  high  as  it  had  been  yesterday ;  and  we  set  out  from 
Cape  Swell,  coasted  along  for  8  miles,  passed  some  high  cliffs 
of  sandy  rocks,  and  then  came  to  a  point ;  where  we  found 
the  swells  so  high,  the  wind  having  risen,  that  we  could  not 
proceed:  so  we  had  to  return  back  about  a  mile  to  get  a  safe 
harbour.  Here  we  dined  on  some  pounded  salmon,  that  we 
had  procured  from  the  Indians ;  and  unloaded  our  canoes. 
After  we  had  been  here  about  2  hours,  it  became  more  calm 
and  we  loaded  our  canoes  again,  but  could  not  get  round  the 
point,  the  swells  were  still  so  high ;  we  therefore  put  to  at  a 
branch  of  freshwater,  under  high  cliffs  of  rocks  and  unloaded 
again.  Here  we  scarcely  had  room  to  lie  between  the  rocks 
and  water ;  but  we  made  shift  to  do  it  among  some  drift  wood 
that  had  been  beat  up  by  the  tide.  It  rained  hard  all  night 
and  was  very  disagreeable.  While  on  our  way  down  to  day 
we  saw  some  porpoises,  sea  otter  and  a  great  many  sea  gulls. 
The  water  is  become  very  salt. 

Monday  nth.  The  morning  was  wet  and  the  wind  still 
blowing,  so  that  we  could  not  proceed ;  we  therefore  built 
large  fires  and  made  our  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
but  still  bad  enough,  as  we  have  no  tents,  or  covering  to  de¬ 
fend  us,  except  our  blankets  and  some  mats  we  got  from  the 
Indians,  which  we  put  on  poles  to  keep  off  the  rain.  It  con¬ 
tinued  raining  and  blowing  all  day ;  and  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
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afternoon  the  tide  was  so  high  that  we  had  to  leave  our  lodges, 
until  it  got  lower  in  the  evening.  Some  of  the  men  went 
about  40  perches  up  the  river  and  caught  15  fine  large  fish. 

Tuesday  12 th.  A  cloudy  wet  morning,  after  a  terrible  night 
of  rain,  hail,  thunder  and  lightning.  We  thought  it  best  to 
move  our  camp,  and  fixed  our  canoes  and  loaded  them  with 
stone  to  keep  them  down.  We  went  about  the  eighth  of  a 
mile  from  this  place,  and  fixed  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  remained  all  night.  The  rain  still  continued,  and  the 
river  remained  very  rough. 

Wednesday  13^.  This  was  another  disagreeable  rainy  day, 
and  we  remained  at  camp  being  unable  to  get  away.  At  9 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  it  became  a  little  more  calm  than 
usual ;  and  3  men  took  a  canoe,  which  we  got  from  the  Indians 
of  a  kind  excellent  for  riding  swells,  and  set  out  to  go  to  the 
point  on  the  sea  shore,  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any 
white  people  there  or  if  they  were  gone. 

Thursday  \\th.  We  expected  last  night  to  have  been  able 
to  proceed  on  this  morning,  but  the  rain  continued,  and  the 
river  still  remained  rough ;  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to 
lie  by.  About  noon  one  of  the  3  men  who  had  gone  in  the 
canoe,  returned  having  broke  the  lock  of  his  gun;  but  the 
other  two  went  on  by  land,  as  the  swells  ran  so  high  that  they 
could  not  possibly  get  the  canoe  along.  About  the  same  time 
some  Indians  in  a  canoe  came  up  the  river,  and  had  stolen  a 
gig  from  the  men  ;  but  the  one  who  returned  got  it  from  them 
again  when  he  came  up.  In  the  evening  Capt.  Lewis  with 
four  men  started  by  land  to  see  if  any  white  people  were  to 
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be  found.  The  rest  remained  in  camp  ;  and  the  weather  con¬ 
tinued  wet,  and  the  most  disagreeable  I  had  ever  seen. 

Friday  i $tb.  This  morning  the  weather  appeared  to  settle 
and  clear  off,  but  the  river  remained  still  rough.  So  we  were 
obliged  to  continue  here  until  about  i  o’clock,  when  the 
weather  became  more  calm,  and  we  loaded  and  set  out  from 
our  disagreeable  camp ;  went  about  3  miles,  when  we  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  empties  into  a  handsome  bay. 
Here  we  halted  on  a  sand  beach,  formed  a  comfortable  camp, 
and  remained  in  full  view  of  the  ocean,  at  this  time  more 
raging  than  pacific.  One  of  the  two  men  who  first  went  out 
came  to  us  here,  the  other  had  joined  Capt.  Lewis’s  party. 
Last  night  the  Indians  had  stolen  their  arms  and  accoutre¬ 
ments,  but  restored  them  on  the  arrival  of  Captain  Lewis  and 
his  men  in  the  morning. 

Saturday  16th.  This  was  a  clear  morning  and  the  wind 
pretty  high.  We  could  see  the  waves,  like  small  mountains, 
rolling  out  in  the  ocean,  and  pretty  bad  in  the  bay. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


WE  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  voyage,  which  has  been 
completely  accomplished  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  discover  a  passage 
by  the  way  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers  to  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  privations  and  dan¬ 
gers,  which  we  had  to  encounter,  endure  and  surmount. 

This  morning  5  of  the  men  went  out  to  hunt ;  and  about 
3  o’clock  all  came  in  but  one.  They  had  killed  2  deer,  9 
brants,  2  geese,  1  crane,  and  3  ducks.  The  day  being  clear 
we  got  all  our  baggage  dried,  and  in  good  order;  and  quietly 
rested  until  Capt.  Lewis  and  his  party  should  return. 

Sunday  17th.  We  had  a  fine  pleasant  clear  morning,  and  6 
hunters  went  out.  About  noon  they  all  came  in :  but  the 
hunter  who  remained  out  last  night  did  not  return.  He  had 
killed  2  deer  and  the  other  men  brought  them  in  with  some 
brants  and  a  deer  they  had  killed.  About  the  same  time 
Capt.  Lewis,  and  his  party  returned.  They  had  been  round 
the  bay  and  seen  where  white  people  had  been  in  the  course 
of  the  summer:  but  they  had  all  sailed  away.  Capt.  Lewis 
and  his  party  killed  a  deer  and  some  brants.  In  the  evening 
the  remaining  hunter  came  in  and  had  killed  another  deer. 

There  are  but  few  Indians  settled  down  about  the  sea¬ 
shore  ;  their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  some  of  those  above. 
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The  women  have  a  kind  of  fringe  petticoats,  made  of  filaments 
or  tassels  of  the  white  cedar  bark  wrought  with  a  string  at 
the  upper  part,  which  is  tied  round  the  waist.  These  tassels 
or  fringe  are  of  some  use  as  a  covering,  while  the  ladies  are 
standing  erect  and  the  weather  calm  ;  but  in  any  other  posi¬ 
tion,  or  when  the  wind  blows,  their  charms  have  but  a  precari¬ 
ous  defence. 

A  number  of  both  sexes  keep  about  our  camp  ;  some  have 
robes  made  of  muskrat  skins  sewed  together  and  I  saw  some 
of  loon-skins.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  fish  and  roots. 


MEMORANDUM 


Of  the  computed  distance  in  miles  to  the  furthest  point  of 
discovery  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  the  place  where  the 
canoes  were  deposited  near  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  which 
from  its  mouth 


is 

From  place  of  deposit  to  head  spring  - 

To  first  fork  of  the  She-sho-ne  river  - 

To  first  large  fork  down  the  river  - 

To  forks  of  the  road  at  mouth  of  Tour  creek 

To  fishing  creek,  after  leaving  the  river 

To  Flathead,  or  Clarke’s  river  at  Fish  camp 

To  the  mouth  of  Travellers-rest  creek 

To  the  foot  of  the  great  range  of  Mountains,  east  side 

To  ditto  ditto  ditto  west  side 

To  the  Flathead  village  in  a  plain  - 

To  the  Koos-koos-ke  river 
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To  the  Canoe  camp,  at  the  forks 

To  the  Ki-moo-ee-nem  - 

To  the  Great  Columbia,  by  Lewis’s  river 

To  the  mouth  of  the  Sho-sho-ne,  or  Snake  river  - 

To  the  Great  Falls  of  Columbia  - 

To  the  Short  Narrows 

To  the  Long  ditto . 

To  the  mouth  of  Catarack  river,  north  side 
To  the  Grand  Shoot,  or  Rapids  - 
To  the  Last  Rapids,  or  Strawberry  island 
To  the  mouth  of  Quicksand  river,  south  side 
To  Shallow  Bay,  at  salt  water  .... 

To  Blustry  Point,  on  north  side  - 
To  Point  Open-slope,  below  encampment 
To  Chink-Ook  river  at  the  bottom  of  Haley’s  Bay 
To  Cape  Disappointment  on  Western  ocean 
To  Capt.  Clarke’s  tour  N.  W.  along  coast 
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Monday  18 th.  The  morning  was  cloudy.  Capt.  Clarke 

and  10  men  went  down  to  Cape  Disappointment,  to  get  a 

more  full  view  of  the  ocean  ;  and  3  went  out  to  hunt.  In  the 

course  of  the  day  we  got  some  dried  salmon  and  roots  from 

the  natives.  In  the  evening  our  hunters  came  in  with  a 

deer,  2  brants,  a  squirrel,  a  hawk,  and  a  flounder,  which  the 

tide  had  thrown  on  a  sand-bar.  The  Indians  still  remained 

with  us  and  Capt.  Lewis  got  a  specimen  of  their  language. 

Those,  who  live  about  the  seashore,  and  on  Rogue’s-harbour 
12 
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creek,  a  large  creek  that  comes  in  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay,  call  themselves  the  Chin-Ook  nation. 

Tuesday  igth.  We  had  a  cloudy,  rainy  morning ;  but  some 
of  the  hunters  went  out.  About  i  o’clock  the  natives,  who, 
had  been  with  us  some  time,  went  away;  and  at  4  another 
party  of  the  same  nation  came,  and  encamped  close  by  us. 
They  consisted  of  15  men  and  one  squaw.  The  dress  of  the 
squaw  was  the  same  with  those  of  the  others.  Several  of  the 
men  have  robes  made  of  brant  skins  :  one  of  them  had  a  hat 
made  of  the  bark  of  white  cedar  and  bear-grass,  very  hand¬ 
somely  wrought  and  water  proof.  —  One  of  our  party  pur¬ 
chased  it  for  an  old  razor.  Our  hunters  killed  3  deer  to-day. 

Wednesday  'loth.  We  had  a  fine  clear  morning;  the  Indians 
remained  at  our  camp  ;  and  Capt.  Lewis  gave  one  of  them  a 
medal,  as  he  ranked  as  a  chief  in  the  nation.  One  of  the  men 
went  out  to  hunt  in  the  morning,  and  in  a  short  time  killed  2 
deer.  This  day  continued  clear  and  pleasant  throughout.  At 
4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  Capt.  Clarke  and  his  party  returned 
to  camp,  and  had  killed  a  deer  and  some  brants.  They  had 
been  about  10  miles  north  of  the  cape,  and  found  the  country 
along  the  seashore  level,  with  spruce-pine  timber,  and  some 
prairies  and  ponds  of  water.  They  killed  a  remarkably  large 
buzzard,  of  a  species  different  from  any  I  had  seen.  It  was 
9  feet  across  the  wings,  and  3  feet  10  inches  from  the  bill  to 
the  tail.  They  found  some  pumice  stones,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  waves,  of  a  quality  superior  to  those  on  the 
Missouri ;  also  a  number  of  shells  of  different  kinds. 

Thursday  list.  A  cloudy  morning.  About  8  o’clock  all 
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the  natives  left  us.  The  wind  blew  so  violent  to-day,  and  the 
waves  ran  so  high,  that  we  could  not  set  out  on  our  return, 
which  is  our  intention  to  do  as  soon  as  the  weather  and  water 
will  permit.  The  season  being  so  far  advanced,  we  wish  to 
establish  our  winter  quarters  as  soon  as  possible.  One  of  the 
natives  here  had  a  robe  of  sea-otter  skins,  of  the  finest  fur  I 
ever  saw;  which  the  Commanding  Officers  wanted  very  much, 
and  offered  two  blankets  for  it,  which  the  owner  refused,  and 
said  he  would  not  take  five.  He  wanted  beads  of  a  blue 
colour,  of  which  we  had  none  but  some  that  were  on  a  belt 
belonging  to  our  interpreter’s  squaw ;  so  they  gave  him  the 
belt  for  the  skins.  In  the  evening  more  of  the  natives  came 
to  our  camp,  and  the  night  was  very  wet  and  disagreeable. 

Friday  22 nd.  This  was  a  rainy  and  stormy  morning ;  and 
we  were  not  yet  able  to  set  out ;  the  wind  blew  very  hard  from 
the  south,  and  the  river  was  rougher  than  it  has  been  since  we 
came  here.  At  noon  the  tide  was  higher  than  common,  and 
one  of  our  canoes  got  among  some  logs,  and  was  split.  The 
rain  and  wind  continued  all  day  violent. 

Saturday  2 yd.  The  weather  was  somewhat  cloudy  but 
more  calm.  Some  of  the  men  went  out  to  hunt  and  some  to 
mend  the  canoe  which  had  been  split  in  the  storm  yesterday. 
The  natives  still  stay  with  us,  and  have  a  few  roots  and  berries 
to  subsist  on  at  present ;  but  I  cannot  conjecture  how  they 
live  during  the  winter.  They  have  no  mockasons  or  leggins 
of  any  kind ;  and  scarce  any  other  covering  than  the  small 
robes  which  were  mentioned  before. 

In  the  afternoon  10  of  the  Clat-sop  nation,  that  live  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  river  came  over  to  our  camp.  These  are 
also  naked,  except  the  small  robes  which  hardly  cover  their 
shoulders.  One  of  these  men  had  the  reddest  hair  I  ever  saw, 
and  a  fair  skin  much  freckled.  In  the  evening  our  hunters 
came  in,  and  had  killed  3  deer,  8  brants  and  12  ducks.  —  In 
the  evening  the  weather  cleared  and  we  had  a  fine  night. 

Sunday  i^th.  The  morning  was  fine  with  some  white  frost. 
As  this  was  a  fine  clear  day,  it  was  thought  proper  to  remain 
here  in  order  to  take  some  observations,  which  the  bad 
weather  had  before  rendered  impossible.  The  latitude  of  this 
bay  was  found  to  be  46°  19  11  .7  north;*  and  at  our  camp  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  the  river  is  3  miles  and  660  yards  wide. 
The  natives  staid  with  us  all  day.  At  night  the  party  were 
consulted  by  the  Commanding  Officers,  as  to  the  place  most 
proper  for  winter  quarters ;  and  the  most  of  them  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  best,  in  the  first  place,  to  go  over  to 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  ascertain  whether  good  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  could  be  found  there.  Should  that  be  the  case, 
it  would  be  a  more  eligible  place  than  higher  up  the  river,  on 
account  of  getting  salt,  as  that  is  a  very  scarce  article  with  us. 

Monday  25 th.  The  morning  was  pleasant,  though  cloudy, 
with  a  white  frost.  We  loaded  our  canoes  and  proceeded  on: 

*  Geographers  have  stated  that  the  Columbia  enters  the  ocean  in  latitude  46°  18 
north.  The  difference  is  therefore  only  1  minute  11  seconds  and  7  tenths.  The 
longitude  by  mistake  they  have  made  236°  34  west ;  but  which  is  the  east  longitude, 
leaving  1230  26  for  the  west  longitude.  Mr.  M’Kenzie  arrived  at  the  ocean  in  lati¬ 
tude  52°  23  43  or  6°  4  31  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  and  in  longitude  128 
2  or  40  36  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This  will  shew  the  general  course  of 
the  western  coast  between  those  places,  to  which  the  river  and  great  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  nearly  parallel. 
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went  about  9  miles  and  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river, 
but  failed ;  we  therefore  kept  up  the  north  side,  round 
Shallow-bay,  and  encamped  about  4  miles  above  it. 

Tuesday  26th.  The  morning  of  this  day  was  cloudy  and 
wet;  but  we  set  out  early, went  about  a  mile  and  then  crossed 
the  river ;  passing  in  our  way  several  islands.  Immediately 
after  we  crossed  we  came  to  a  small  village  of  the  natives,  and 
procured  a  few  roots,  called  Wapto,  from  them,  and  then 
proceeded  on,  coasting  down  the  bay  on  the  south  side.  The 
whole  of  the  day  was  wet  and  unpleasant,  and  in  the  evening 
we  encamped  for  the  night. 

Wednesday  27th.  We  set  out  early  in  a  wet  morning; 
coasted  round,  and  turned  a  sharp  cape  about  a  mile ;  when 
we  found  the  swells  running  so  high  that  we  had  to  halt, 
unload  our  canoes  and  haul  them  out  on  the  shore.  Here  we 
remained  the  afternoon  and  had  a  very  wet  night. 

Thursday  28 th.  We  had  a  wet  windy  morning;  some  of 
the  hunters  went  out,  but  had  no  luck.  It  rained  all  day ;  and 
we  had  here  no  fresh  water  but  what  was  taken  out  of  the 
canoes  as  the  rain  fell. 

Friday  29th.  The  weather  continues  cloudy  and  wet.  Capt. 
Lewis  with  4  men  started,  to  go  down  and  examine  whether 
there  is  good  hunting  and  whether  we  can  winter  near  the  salt 
water.  Some  of  the  hunters  went  out  and  in  the  evening 
returned  without  killing  any  game,  which  appears  scarce. 
The  hunting  is  also  difficult,  the  country  being  full  of  thickets 
and  fallen  timber.  There  were  some  showers  of  rain  and  hail 
during  the  day. 
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Saturday  30 th.  This  was  a  fair  day ;  and  some  hunters 
went  round  the  cape  and  killed  two  or  three  ducks.  This  is 
all  the  supply  of  fresh  provisions  that  we  have  had  since  we 
have  been  at  this  camp.  We  live  almost  altogether  on 
pounded  salmon.  The  whole  of  the  day  was  fair,  pleasant  and 
warm  for  the  season. 

Sunday  1st  December  1805.  The  whole  of  this  day  was 
cloudy.  Some  of  the  hunters  went  out  but  had  not  the  fortune 
to  kill  any  thing,  not  even  a  duck. 

Monday  2nd.  The  day  was  again  cloudy  and  wet.  Some 
of  the  hunters  went  out  in  the  morning ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
one  of  them  came  in,  after  killing  a  fine  elk.  A  party  of  the 
men  went  out  to  bring  in  the  meat,  which  is  a  very  seasonable 
supply,  a  number  complaining  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  fish 
diet.  Neither  the  hunters  nor  the  men,  who  went  for  the  meat 
returned.  In  the  evening  the  weather  became  clear,  and  we 
had  a  fine  night. 

Tuesday  yd.  The  morning  was  foggy.  About  9  o’clock 
the  men  came  in  with  the  meat  of  the  elk.  They  had  a  disa¬ 
greeable  trip,  it  being  dark  before  they  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  elk  had  been  killed  ;  and  the  darkness,  fallen  timber 
and  underbrush  prevented  their  return ;  so  that  they  had  to 
encamp  out  all  night.  Six  of  the  natives  came  to  our  camp, 
the  first  who  had  appeared  since  our  arrival,  and  after  staying 
an  hour  proceeded  down  the  river.  The  greater  part  of  the 
day  was  fair,  but  in  the  evening  it  clouded  over  and  rained 
again.  At  dark  our  other  two  hunters  came  in,  and  had  killed 
6  elk  some  distance  from  the  river. 
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W ednesday  \th.  We  had  a  cloudy  rainy  morning.  The 
river  was  so  rough,  we  could  not  set  out  with  the  canoes,  and 
six  or  seven  men  were  sent  to  dress  the  elk  that  had  been 
killed  and  take  care  of  the  meat.  The  rain  continued  all  day. 

Thursday  $tb.  Again  we  had  a  wet  stormy  day,  so  that  the 
men  were  unable  to  proceed  with  the  canoes.  About  11 
o’clock  Capt.  Lewis  and  three  of  his  party  came  back  to 
camp  ;  the  other  two  were  left  to  take  care  of  some  meat  they 
had  killed.  They  have  found  a  place  about  15  miles  from  this 
camp,  up  a  small  river  which  puts  into  a  large  bay  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Columbia,  that  will  answer  very  well  for  win¬ 
ter  quarters,  as  game  is  very  plenty,  which  is  the  main  object 
with  us  ;  and  we  intend  to  move  there  as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  admit.  There  is  more  wet  weather  on  this  coast,  than  I 
ever  knew  in  any  other  place ;  during  a  month  we  have  had 
but  3  fair  days  ;  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  change. 

Friday  6th.  We  had  another  wet  morning,  and  were  not 
able  to  set  out.  At  noon  it  rained  very  hard,  and  the  tide 
flowed  so  high,  that  in  some  part  of  our  camp  the  water  was  a 
foot  deep  :  we  had  therefore  to  remove  to  higher  ground.  In 
the  afternoon  it  still  continued  to  rain  hard. 

Saturday  7th.  About  12  last  night  the  rain  ceased  and  we 
had  a  fine  clear  morning.  We  put  our  canoes  into  the  water, 
loaded  them,  and  started  for  our  intended  wintering  place. 
We  coasted  down  the  south  side  about  a  mile,  and  then  met 
with  the  six  men,  who  had  gone  for  meat.  They  had  brought 
4  of  the  skins  but  no  meat,  the  distance  being  great  and  the 
weather  very  bad.  The  swells  being  too  high  here  to  land  we 
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went  two  miles  further  and  took  the  men  in.  We  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  round  the  bay  until  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river 
about  ioo  yards  broad,  which  we  went  up  about  2  miles  to  the 
place  fixed  upon  for  winter  quarters,  unloaded  our  canoes, 
and  carried  our  baggage  about  200  yards  to  a  spring,  where 
we  encamped. 

Sunday  8 th.  We  had  a  fine  fair  morning  with  some  white 
frost.  Capt.  Clarke  with  5  men  set  out  to  go  to  the  ocean, 
and  myself  with  11  more  to  bring  in  the  meat,  which  the  two 
men  left  by  Captain  Lewis  were  taking  care  of.  We  went  up 
the  small  river  in  our  canoes  about  two  miles,  then  up  a  branch 
of  it  on  the  west  side  two  miles,  then  by  land  about  two  miles 
more,  where  we  found  the  men  and  the  meat,  of  which  we  all 
carried  two  large  loads  to  our  canoes,  and  proceeded  down  to 
camp.  In  the  evening  it  began  to  rain  again.  The  country 
towards  the  south  is  mountainous  at  some  distance  off;  and 
there  is  some  snow  on  the  mountains.  Near  our  camp,  the 
country  is  closely  timbered  with  spruce-pine,  the  soil  rich,  but 
not  deep  ;  and  there  are  numerous  springs  of  running  water. 

Monday  gth.  The  morning  was  cloudy  and  wet.  A  ser- 
jeant  and  8  men  were  sent  to  bring  in  the  remainder  of  the 
meat  we  left  yesterday;  some  were  employed  in  making  our 
camp  comfortable,  and  others  in  clearing  a  place  for  huts  and 
a  small  fort.  In  the  evening  some  of  the  natives  came  to  our 
camp,  the  first  we  have  seen  for  some  days.  It  continued 
cloudy  and  wet  all  day. 

Tuesday  10 th.  We  had  another  wet  cloudy  morning;  and 
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all  hands  were  employed  at  work  notwithstanding  the  rain. 
About  2  o  clock  Capt.  Clarke  and  3  of  his  party  returned  to 
camp  ;  the  other  two  remained  out  to  hunt.  They  found  the 
ocean  to  be  about  7  miles  from  our  camp  ;  for  4  miles  the 
land  high  and  closely  timbered :  the  remainder  prairie  cut 
with  some  streams  of  water.  They  killed  an  elk  and  saw 
about  50  in  one  gang.  They  also  saw  three  lodges  of  Indians 
on  the  seashore.  The  natives  which  were  at  our  camp,  went 
away  this  morning  after  receiving  some  presents.  In  the 
evening  we  laid  the  foundation  of  our  huts. 

IF ednesday  nth.  This  day  was  also  cloudy  and  wet;  but 
we  continued  at  our  hut-building. 

Thursday  12th.  This  morning  was  cloudy  without  rain. 
In  the  forenoon  we  finished  3  rooms  of  our  cabins,  all  but  the 
covering ;  which  I  expect  will  be  a  difficult  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  as  we  have  not  yet  found  any  timber  which  splits  well; 
two  men  went  out  to  make  some  boards,  if  possible,  for  our 
roofs.  About  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a  number  of  the 
natives  from  the  seashore  came  to  our  camp,  and  remained 
all  night.  Some  rain  fell  in  the  evening. 

Friday  13^.  We  had  a  cloudy,  but  fine  morning;  and  all 
hands  were  engaged  at  work.  The  party  of  Indians  who 
came  yesterday  went  away,  and  another  party  came  about  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Two  hunters  came  in,  and  had  killed  18 
elk,  not  more  than  4  miles  distant.  The  day  continued 
cloudy  and  some  rain  fell  in  the  evening. 

Saturday  \\th.  The  two  hunters  that  had  killed  the  elk, 
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went  back  with  two  other  men  to  take  care  of  the  meat.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell ;  the  weather 
here  still  continues  warm,  and  there  has  been  no  freezing 
except  a  little  white  frost.  In  the  afternoon  the  savages  all 
went  away.  We  completed  the  building  of  our  huts,  7  in 
number,  all  but  the  covering,  which  I  now  find  will  not  be  so 
difficult  as  I  expected  ;  as  we  have  found  a  kind  of  timber  in 
plenty,  which  splits  freely  and  makes  the  finest  puncheons  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  can  be  split  10  feet  long  and  2  broad, 
not  more  than  an  inch  and  an  half  thick. 

Sunday  1  $th.  The  morning  was  cloudy.  Captain  Clarke 
with  16  of  the  party  started  to  bring  in  the  meat  the  four  men 
were  taking  care  of;  myself  and  2  others  were  employed  in 
fixing  and  finishing  the  quarters  of  the  Commanding  Officers, 
and  2  more  preparing  puncheons  for  covering  the  huts.  Some 
light  showers  fell  during  the  day ;  and  at  night  3  Indians 
came  to  our  camp,  and  brought  us  two  large  salmon. 

Monday  1 6th.  This  was  a  wet  morning  with  high  wind. 
About  8  Capt.  Clarke  and  15  men  came  in  loaded  with  meat; 
they  left  a  canoe  with  7  men  to  bring  in  the  remainder.  They 
had  a  very  bad  night,  as  the  weather  was  stormy  and  a  great 
deal  of  rain  fell.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  serjeant  and  four 
men,  who  had  got  lost  lay  out  all  night  without  fire.  As  soon 
as  they  arrived  all  hands  were  set  to  carrying  up  the  meat, 
and  putting  it  in  a  house  we  had  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  whole  of  the  day  was  stormy  and  wet. 

Thursday  17 tb.~  This  was  another  cloudy  day,  with  some 
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light  showers  of  rain  and  hail.  About  n  o’clock  the  7  men 
came  with  the  canoe  and  the  remainder  of  the  meat.  We  still 
continued  working  at  our  huts. 

W ednesday  18 th.  Snow  fell  last  night  about  an  inch  deep, 
and  the  morning  was  stormy.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the 
weather  became  clear,  and  we  had  a  fine  afternoon. 

Thursday  igth.  This  was  a  fine  clear  cool  morning,  and  we 
expected  to  have  some  fair  pleasant  weather,  but  at  noon  it 
became  cloudy  again  and  began  to  rain. 

Friday  20 th.  The  morning  was  cloudy  and  wet.  We  col¬ 
lected  all  the  puncheons  or  slabs  we  had  made  and  some 
which  we  got  from  some  Indian  huts  up  the  bay.  But  found 
we  had  not  enough  to  cover  all  our  huts.  About  10  o’clock 
the  weather  became  clear;  but  before  night  it  rained  as  fast 
as  before.  From  this  day  to  the  25th  we  had  occasionally 
rain  and  high  winds,  but  the  weather  still  continued  warm. 
On  the  evening  of  the  24th  we  got  all  our  huts  covered  and 
daubed. 

Wednesday  25 th.  Was  another  cloudy  wet  day.  This 
morning  we  left  our  camp  and  moved  into  our  huts.  At  day 
break  all  the  men  paraded  and  fired  a  round  of  small  arms, 
wishing  the  Commanding  Officers  a  merry  Christmas.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  Capt.  Lewis  and  Capt.  Clarke  collected 
what  tobacco  remained  and  divided  it  among  those  who  used 
tobacco  as  a  Christmas-gift;  to  the  others  they  gave  handker¬ 
chiefs  in  lieu  of  it.  We  had  no  spirituous  liquor  to  elevate 
our  spirits  this  Christmas;  but  of  this  we  had  but  little  need, 
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as  we  were  all  in  very  good  health.  Our  living  is  not  very 
good ;  meat  is  plenty,  but  of  an  ordinary  quality,  as  the  elk 
are  poor  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  have  no  kind  of 
provisions  but  meat,  and  we  are  without  salt  to  season  that. 

The  26th,  27th  and  28th,  were  cloudy  with  rain.  We  found 
our  huts  smoked  ;  there  being  no  chimnies  in  them  except  in 
the  officers’  rooms.  The  men  were  therefore  employed,  ex¬ 
cept  some  hunters  who  went  out,  in  making  chimnies  to  the 
huts.  In  the  evening  of  the  27th  we  were  informed  that  a 
large  fish,  answering  to  the  description  of  a  whale,  was  driven 
upon  shore.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  28th  six  men  started  for 
the  seashore  to  make  salt,  as  we  have  none  in  the  fort.  Two 
hunters  returned,  having  killed  a  deer,  and  three  went  out  to 
hunt. 

Sunday  2<)tb.  This  was  a  cloudy  morning ;  but  a  fair  day 
succeeded  ;  and  three  more  hunters  went  out.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  several  of  the  Chin-ook  nation  came  to  our  fort  with 
Wapto  roots  and  dried  salmon  to  trade.  We  purchased  some 
from  them  and  found  the  supply  seasonable  as  our  meat  on 
hand  is  somewhat  spoiled.  The  men  about  the  fort  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  finishing  our  small  fortification. 

Monday  30 th.  Heavy  showers  of  rain  fell  last  night,  but 
the  morning  was  fair,  and  we  had  some  sunshine,  which  hap¬ 
pens  very  seldom ;  light  showers  of  rain  fell  during  the  day. 
About  3  o’clock  the  3  hunters  that  first  went  out  came  in ; 
and  had  killed  four  elk.  Seven  men  went  out  immediately 
and  brought  them  into  the  fort  safe,  which  was  a  pleasing 
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sight,  the  meat  we  had  on  hand  being  spoiled.  This  evening 
we  completely  finished  our  fortification. 

Tuesday  31^.  Another  cloudy  morning.  Some  more  of 
the  natives  came  to  trade  with  Wapto  roots  and  salmon:  the 
first  party  had  gone  off  in  the  morning. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

WEDNESDAY  1st  Jan.  1806.  The  year  commenced  with 
a  wet  day;  but  the  weather  still  continues  warm;  and 
the  ticks,  flies  and  other  insects  are  in  abundance,  which 
appears  to  us  very  extraordinary  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
in  a  latitude  so  far  north.  Two  hunters  went  out  this  morn¬ 
ing.  We  gave  our  fortification  the  name  of  Fort  Clatsop. 
In  the  evening  our  two  hunters,  that  went  out  this  morning, 
returned  and  had  killed  two  large  elk  about  three  miles  from 
the  Fort. 

Thursday  2nd.  This  also  was  a  cloudy  wet  day.  Fourteen 
men  went  out  in  the  morning  and  brought  the  meat  of  the 
elk  into  the  Fort. 

Friday  yd.  The  weather  is  still  cloudy  and  wet.  I  set  out 
this  morning  with  one  of  the  men  to  go  to  the  salt  works,  to 
see  what  progress  those  engaged  in  that  business  had  made; 
and  why  some  of  them  had  not  returned,  as  they  had  been 
expected  for  some  time.  We  proceeded  along  a  dividing 
ridge,  expecting  to  pass  the  heads  of  some  creeks,  which  inter¬ 
vened.  We  travelled  all  day  and  could  see  no  game  ;  and  the 
rain  still  continued.  In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  a  place 
where  two  of  the  men  had  killed  an  elk  some  time  ago.  Here 
we  struck  up  a  fire,  supped  upon  the  marrow  bones  and 
remained  all  night. 
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Saturday  4 tb.  The  morning  was  wet ;  but  we  proceeded 
on,  and  passed  the  head  of  a  creek  which  we  supposed  was 
the  last  in  our  rout  to  the  salt  works.  Immediately  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  creek  the  man  with  me  killed  an  elk ;  when  we  halted 
and  took  breakfast  of  it,  and  then  went  on.  We  got  into  low 
ground,  passed  through  a  marsh  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
where  the  water  was  knee  deep  ;  then  got  into  a  beautiful 
prairie  about  five  miles  wide,  and  which  runs  along  the  sea¬ 
shore  about  30  miles  from  Point  Adams  on  the  south  side  of 
Hayley’s  Bay,  in  nearly  a  south  west  course  and  ends  at  a  high 
point  of  a  mountain,  called  Clarke’s  view  on  the  sea  shore. 
Through  this  plain  or  prairie  runs  another  creek,  or  small 
river  which  we  could  not  pass  without  some  craft :  so  we  en¬ 
camped  on  the  creek  and  supped  on  the  elk’s  tongue,  which 
we  had  brought  with  us. 

Sunday  $tb.  This  was  a  very  wet  day.  We  killed  a  squir¬ 
rel  and  eat  it ;  made  a  raft  to  cross  the  creek  ;  but  when  it  was 
tried  we  found  it  would  carry  only  one  person  at  a  time ;  the 
man  with  me  was  therefore  sent  over  first,  who  thought  he 
could  shove  the  raft  across  again ;  but  when  he  attempted,  it 
only  went  half  way :  so  that  there  was  one  of  us  on  each  side 
and  the  raft  in  the  middle.  I  however,  notwithstanding  the 
cold,  stript  and  swam  to  the  raft,  brought  it  over  and  then 
crossed  on  it  in  safety ;  when  we  pursued  our  journey,  and  in 
a  short  time  came  to  some  Indian  camps  on  the  seashore. 
The  rain  and  wind  continued  so  violent  that  we  agreed  to  stay 
at  these  camps  all  night. 

Monday  6th.  We  had  a  fair  morning  and  the  weather 
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cleared  up  after  two  months  of  rain,  except  4  days.  We 
therefore  set  out  from  these  lodges ;  passed  the  mouth  of  a 
considerable  river;  went  about  two  miles  up  the  shore,  and 
found  our  salt  makers  at  work.  Two  of  their  detachment 
had  set  out  for  the  fort  on  the  4th  and  the  man  that  had  come 
with  me  and  two  more  went  to  hunt. 

Tuesday  *]tb.  Another  fine  day.  About  noon  captain 
Clarke  with  14  men  came  to  the  salt-makers  camp,  in  their 
way  to  the  place  where  the  large  fish  had  been  driven  on 
shore,  some  distance  beyond  this  camp.  The  Indians  about 
our  fort  had  procured  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  meat, 
which  we  found  very  good.  The  8th  was  a  fine  day  and  I 
remained  at  camp.  The  9th  was  also  fair  and  pleasant ;  and 
about  noon  Captain  Clarke  and  his  party  returned  here  ;  the 
distance  being  about  17  miles.  They  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
whale  which  measured  105  feet  in  length  and  the  head  12. 
The  natives  had  taken  all  the  meat  off  its  bones,  by  scalding 
and  other  means,  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The  Indians,  who 
live  up  there  are  of  another  nation,  and  call  themselves  the 
Callemax  nation.  They  are  a  ferocious  nation :  one  of  them 
was  going  to  kill  one  of  our  men,  for  his  blanket ;  but  was 
prevented  by  a  squaw  of  the  Chinook  nation,  who  lives  among 
them,  and  who  raised  an  alarm.  There  is  a  small  river  comes 
into  the  sea  at  that  place.  Captain  Clarke  and  his  party  re¬ 
mained  at  the  camp  all  night,  during  which  some  rain  fell. 

Friday  10 th.  The  morning  was  fine  and  Captain  Clarke 
and  his  party  started,  and  I  remained  at  this  camp  to  wait  the 
return  of  the  man  who  had  come  with  me  and  who  was  out 
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hunting.  The  nth  was  also  pleasant,  and  I  proceeded  with  a 
party  for  the  fort ;  where  about  9  o’clock  we  arrived  the  next 
day.  Two  hunters  had  gone  out  from  the  fort  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  killed  7  elk  about  two  miles  from  it. 

Monday  i^th.  The  weather  changed  and  we  had  a  cloudy 
wet  day  ;  and  all  the  hands,  who  could  be  spared  were  engaged 
in  bringing  the  meat  of  the  elk,  killed  yesterday  to  camp. 

Tuesday  \\th.  The  morning  was  pleasant ;  and  two  men 
were  sent  to  the  salt  works  to  assist  in  making  salt.  The  rest 
of  our  people  were  employed  in  drying  and  taking  care  of  the 
meat ;  and  in  dressing  elk  skins  for  mockasins,  which  is  a 
laborious  business,  but  we  have  no  alternative  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

The  15 th  and  16th  were  both  wet  throughout,  and  men  em¬ 
ployed  as  on  the  14th.  In  the  morning  of  the  17th  there  were 
some  clouds  ;  but  about  10  o’clock  they  disappeared  and  we 
had  a  fine  day.  —  About  the  same  time  8  of  the  natives  of  the 
Clatsop  nation  came  to  our  fort,  and  staid  till  the  evening. 
A  hunter  went  out  in  the  morning  and  killed  a  deer. 

Saturday  18 th.  Last  night  was  very  dark;  and  early  in  it 
rain  came  on  and  continued  all  night.  This  day  is  also  wet. 
Some  of  the  natives  visited  us  and  went  away  in  the  evening. 

Sunday  iqtb.  Four  hunters  went  out  this  morning,  which 
was  fair  with  flying  clouds ;  but  in  the  evening  it  began  to 
rain  again.  We  had  another  visit  from  some  of  the  natives. 

Monday  20 th.  It  rained  hard  all  day.  Some  of  the  natives 
again  came  to  see  us,  whom  we  suffered,  contrary  to  our  usual 
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practice,  to  remain  in  the  fort  all  night ;  the  evening  was  so 
wet  and  stormy.  It  also  rained  on  the  21st  and  22nd.  Our 
hunters  killed  three  elk.  On  my  way  with  a  party  to  bring  in 
the  meat  of  these,  I  saw  some  amazingly  large  trees  of  the  fir 
kind:  they  are  from  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter. 

Thursday  23 rd.  We  had  a  fine  clear  cool  morning,  and 
two  men  were  sent  on  to  the  salt  works.  The  day  continued 
pleasant  until  about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
weather  became  cloudy,  and  it  began  to  rain. 

Friday  24 th.  At  day  light  some  snow  fell,  and  there  were 
several  snow  showers  during  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  two 
of  our  hunters  and  some  of  the  natives  came  to  the  fort  in  an 
Indian  canoe  with  the  meat  of  two  deer  and  an  elk  they  had 
killed.  The  Indians  were  barefooted  notwithstanding  the 
snow  on  the  ground :  and  the  evening  was  so  bad  we  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  stay  in  the  fort  all  night. 

Saturday  2$tb.  The  morning  was  cloudy  and  some  showers 
of  snow  fell  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  and  in  the  night  it  fell 
to  the  depth  of  8  inches.  On  the  26th  there  were  some  light 
showers  during  the  day ;  but  in  the  evening  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  it  began  to  freeze  hard.  This  is  the  first 
freezing  weather  of  any  consequence  we  have  had  during  the 
winter. 

Monday  27 th.  This  was  a  clear  cold  frosty  morning  ;  and 
the  snow  about  9  inches  deep.  Where  the  sun  shone  on  it 
during  the  day,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  melted ;  but 
these  places  were  few,  as  the  whole  face  of  the  country  near 
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this  is  closely  covered  with  fir  timber.  In  the  afternoon  a 
hunter  came  in  and  informed  us  that  the  party  he  had  been 
with  had  killed  10  elks. 

Tuesday  28 th.  A  clear  cold  morning,  and  the  weather  con¬ 
tinued  cold  all  day.  About  half  of  our  men  were  employed 
bringing  home  meat ;  and  it  was  found  a  very  cold  uncom¬ 
fortable  business.  The  two  men  who  lately  went  to  the  salt 
works  returned  with  a  small  supply. 

Wednesday  29th.  We  had  a  cold  clear  morning;  and  the 
day  continued  clear  throughout.  On  the  30th  the  weather 
was  cloudy ;  and  not  so  cold  as  the  day  before ;  and  some 
snow  fell. 

Friday  31  st.  This  was  a  clear  cold  morning.  —  Seven  of  us 
went  up  the  small  river  in  a  canoe  to  hunt ;  but  after  we  had 
gone  a  mile,  we  were  stopped  by  the  ice  and  had  to  return  to 
the  fort.  One  of  the  men  at  the  salt  works  had  been  out 
hunting,  and  killed  an  elk ;  and  called  at  the  fort  for  men  to 
assist  him  in  taking  the  meat  to  their  camp. 

Saturday  1  st  Feb.  1806.  We  had  a  fine  clear  cold  morning. 
A  number  of  the  men  went  out  to  bring  meat  to  the  fort,  and 
to  take  some  to  the  salt  works. 

Sunday  2nd.  The  morning  was  pleasant  and  the  weather 
more  moderate.  About  the  middle  of  the  day  it  began  to 
thaw  and  in  the  evening  to  rain.  Some  of  our  men  were 
engaged  to  day  bringing  in  more  meat. 

Monday  yd.  Some  light  showers  of  rain  fell  in  the  course 
of  last  night ;  and  this  day  is  still  somewhat  wet  and  cloudy. 
One  of  our  hunters  came  in,  who  had  killed  seven  elk,  and 
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returned  with  a  party  and  a  canoe  to  bring  in  the  meat.  We 
are  fortunate  in  getting  as  much  meat  as  we  can  eat ;  but  we 
have  no  other  kind  of  provisions. 

Tuesday  \th.  This  was  a  fine  clear  morning.  Last  night 
the  men,  who  had  gone  to  carry  the  meat  to  the  salt  works, 
returned  and  brought  us  a  bushel  of  salt.  This  day  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  clear  and  pleasant ;  and  the  5th  was  a  clear 
cool  day.  One  of  our  hunters  came  in,  who  had  killed  6  elk. 

Thursday  6th.  We  had  a  cool  fair  morning.  Ten  of  us 
started  with  a  canoe  to  bring  in  the  meat  of  the  elk,  killed 
yesterday;  and  had  to  encamp  out  all  night  but  with  the 
assistance  of  the  elk  skins  and  our  blankets,  we  lodged  pretty 
comfortable,  though  the  snow  was  4  or  5  inches  deep. 

Friday  7th.  The  morning  was  fair,  and  all  hands  engaged 
bringing  in  the  meat;  we  got  some  to  the  fort;  but  myself 
and  part  of  the  men  had  again  to  encamp  out.  It  rained  hard 
and  we  had  a  disagreeable  night. 

Satin  day  8th.  About  noon  there  were  showers  of  rain  and 
hail.  Some  of  the  hunters  killed  4  more  elk  and  we  got  all 
the  meat  safe  to  camp  in  the  evening. 

Sunday  gth.  We  had  a  fine  morning ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  day  we  had  sometimes  sunshine,  and  sometimes  showers 
of  rain.  One  of  our  hunters  caught  a  beaver. 

Monday  10 th.  A  light  snow  fell  last  night,  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  pleasant.  In  the  afternoon  two  men  came  from  the 
salt  works  with  information  that  two  others  were  sick  and  a 
third  had  cut  his  knee  so  badly  he  could  scarcely  walk. 

Tuesday  nth..  This  was  a  fine  morning.  A  serjeant  and 
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six  men  were  sent  to  bring  the  sick  men  to  the  fort.  At  the 
same  time  myself  and  two  men  went  out  to  hunt,  and  re¬ 
mained  out  to  the  17th,  during  which  time  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  heavy  rain,  and  the  weather  changeable  and  disagree¬ 
able.  —  While  we  were  out  we  killed  8  elk.  During  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  nights,  myself  and  another  lay  out  in 
our  shirts  and  overalls,  with  only  one  elk  skin  to  defend  us 
from  a  violent  night’s  rain.  We  had  started  a  gang  of  elk, 
and  in  order  to  be  light  in  the  pursuit  left  our  clothes  where 
the  first  was  killed,  and  could  not  get  back  before  dark.  Our 
shirts  and  overalls  being  all  of  leather  made  it  the  more  disa¬ 
greeable. 

Monday  17 th.  The  day  was  stormy;  we  set  out  for  the 
fort  and  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon.  We  found  the  sick 
men  at  the  fort,  and  still  very  bad.  One  of  the  men  brought 
word  from  the  salt  works,  that  they  had  made  about  4  bushels 
of  salt ;  and  the  Commanding  Officers  thought  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  serve  the  party,  until  we  should  arrive  at  the 
Missouri  where  there  is  some  deposited. 

Tuesday  18 th.  The  morning  of  this  day  was  cloudy.  A  Ser¬ 
jeant  and  six  men  set  out  to  go  to  the  salt  works,  to  bring  the 
salt  and  kettles  to  the  fort.  At  the  same  time  I  started  with 
10  more  to  bring  in  meat ;  but  the  weather  was  so  stormy  we 
could  not  get  round  the  bay,  and  we  all  returned  to  the  fort. 

Wednesday  19/Z?.  We  were  employed  in  bringing  in  meat, 
and  the  serjeant  and  7  men  again  set  out  for  the  salt  works  by 
land,  to  bring  the  salt  and  kettles  to  the  fort.  The  day  was 
very  wet  and  stormy. 
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Thursday  loth.  This  was  a  cloudy  morning.  A  number 
of  the  Chinook  Indians  came  to  the  fort  with  hats  to  trade. 
They  are  made  of  the  cedar  bark  and  silk  grass,  look  hand¬ 
some  and  keep  out  the  rain.  But  little  rain  fell  to  day,  and 
in  the  evening  we  turned  out  the  natives  as  usual,  and  they  all 
went  home. 

Friday  list.  About  i  o’clock,  our  salt  makers  came  home, 
with  the  salt  and  baggage.  They  had  a  very  unpleasant  day, 
as  it  rained  hard  during  the  whole  of  it. 

Saturday  lind.  This  was  a  fine  clear  day ;  and  some  of  the 
natives  again  visited  us,  and  brought  some  hats  which  we  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  moderate  price.  The  23rd  was  also  clear  and 
pleasant;  but  the  morning  of  the  24th  was  cloudy,  and  at 
10  o’clock  it  began  to  rain  hard.  About  noon  a  number  of 
the  natives  came  to  the  fort  to  trade.  The  rain  continued 
with  high  stormy  wind  ;  and  we  suffered  the  Indians  to  remain 
in  the  fort  all  night. 

Tuesday  i$th.  The  rain  continued  and  the  weather  was 
stormy.  About  10  o’clock  the  natives  went  away,  though  it 
continued  to  rain  very  fast.  They  brought  us  yesterday  a 
number  of  small  fish,  of  a  very  excellent  kind,  resembling  a 
herring,  and  about  half  the  size. 

Wednesday  16th.  We  had  a  fair  morning ;  some  of  the 
hunters  went  out,  as  our  store  of  provisions  was  getting  small, 
and  three  men  went  in  search  of  these  small  fish,  which  we 
had  found  very  good  eating.  The  27th  was  a  cloudy  wet 
day.  Three  of  our  hunters  came  in,  and  had  killed  an  elk. 
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Friday  28 th.  This  was  a  foggy  morning,  and  the  forenoon 
cloudy.  A  serjeant  and  six  men  went  out  to  bring  in  the 
meat,  and  returned  about  noon.  The  greater  part  of  this 
day  was  fair  and  pleasant ;  and  in  the  evening  three  hunters 
came  in,  and  had  killed  five  elk. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

SATURDAY  i st  March,  1806.  We  had  a  cloudy  wet  morn¬ 
ing.  I  set  out  with  8  men  and  4  hunters  to  bring  the 
meat  of  the  elk  that  had  been  killed,  which  was  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  fort  than  any  we  had  yet  brought  in. 
There  is  a  large  river  that  flows  into  the  southeast  part  of 
Hailey’s  Bay  ;  upon  which  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  our 
hunters  discovered  falls,  which  had  about  60  feet  of  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  pitch. 

Sunday  2nd.  This  day  was  also  wet.  The  fishing  party 
returned  at  night,  and  brought  with  them  some  thousands  of 
the  same  kind  of  small  fish,  we  got  from  the  natives  a  few 
days  ago,  and  also  some  sturgeon. 

The  Indian  name  for  the  river  we  were  up  yesterday  is 
Kil-hou-a-nak-kle,  and  that  of  the  small  river,  which  passes  the 
fort  Ne-tul. 

Monday  yd.  It  rained  all  this  day  and  the  following.  Our 
sick  men  are  getting  better  but  slowly,  as  they  have  little  or 
no  suitable  nourishment. 

Wednesday  5 th.  About  12  o’clock  last  night  the  rain 
ceased,  and  we  had  a  fine  morning.  A  number  of  the  natives 
visited  us;  and  at  night  our  hunters  returned,  but  had  killed 
nothing. 

Thursday  6th.  Our  stock  of  provisions  being  nearly  ex- 
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hausted,  6  men  were  sent  out  in  different  directions  to  hunt; 
and  3  more  were  sent  to  endeavor  to  procure  some  fish,  as  the 
natives  take  a  great  number  of  the  small  fish  about  20  miles 
distant  from  the  fort  by  water.  Some  men  were  also  employed 
in  repairing  the  canoes  that  we  may  be  able  to  set  out  on  our 
return  immediately,  should  our  hunters  be  unsuccessful.  The 
elk,  almost  the  only  game  in  this  part  of  the  country,  are 
chiefly  gone  to  the  mountains.  This  day  continued  fair 
throughout. 

Friday  *]th.  This  was  a  wet  morning,  and  some  showers 
fell  occasionally  during  the  day.  Among  our  other  difficulties 
we  now  experience  the  want  of  tobacco,  and  out  of  33  persons 
composing  our  party,  there  are  but  7  who  do  not  make  use  of 
it:  we  use  crab-tree  bark  as  a  substitute.  In  the  evening  one 
of  our  hunters  came  in  and  had  killed  an  elk  a  considerable 
distance  off. 

Saturday  8 th.  Some  snow  fell  last  night,  and  the  morning 
was  stormy  and  disagreeable.  About  9  o’clock  another  of 
our  hunters  came  in,  who  had  killed  2  elk;  and  after  some 
time  the  remaining  three,  having  killed  but  one  deer,  and  lost 
their  canoe. 

Sunday  gtb.  This  morning  10  men  went  out  to  hunt. 
There  were  some  light  showers  of  snow  this  forenoon,  but 
during  the  greater  part  of  it  the  sun  shone  clear  and  warm. 
In  the  afternoon  some  of  the  natives  came  to  visit  us,  and 
brought  some  of  the  small  fish,  which  they  call  Ulken.  Two 
hunters  came  in  in  the  evening,  but  had  not  killed  any 
thing.  The  men  sent  to  fish  are  still  absent,  owing  perhaps 
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to  the  high  swells  in  the  bay.  The  Indians  remained  in  the 
fort  all  night. 

On  the  loth  we  had  changeable  weather  with  snow  show¬ 
ers.  At  noon  two  more  hunters  went  out. 

Tuesday  nth.  The  weather  was  nearly  the  same  as  yester¬ 
day.  Three  men  went  across  the  bay  in  a  canoe  to  hunt. 
Two  other  hunters  came  in  but  had  killed  nothing.  At  noon 
our  fishermen  returned  with  some  ulken  and  sturgeon.  The 
morning  of  the  12th  was  pleasant,  but  towards  the  evening 
the  day  became  cloudy.  Another  hunter  went  out. 

Thursday  i^th.  The  morning  v/as  fine  and  two  more 
hunters  went  out  early.  About  10  the  hunters  who  had  gone 
across  the  bay  returned,  and  had  killed  2  elk  and  2  deer. 

I  this  day  took  an  account  of  the  number  of  pairs  of 
mockasons  each  man  in  the  party  had  ;  and  found  the  whole 
to  be  338  pair.  This  stock  was  not  provided  without  great 
labor,  as  the  most  of  them  are  made  of  the  skins  of  elk. 
Each  man  has  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of  patch-leather. 
Some  of  the  men  went  out  to  look  for  the  lost  canoe,  and 
killed  2  elk. 

Friday  i^th.  We  had  a  fine  morning:  and  four  hunters 
set  out  early.  I  went  with  a  party  and  brought  in  the  meat 
of  the  2  elk  which  were  killed  last  evening.  Two  hunters  who 
had  gone  out  yesterday  morning  returned  very  much  fatigued, 
and  had  killed  nothing  but  a  goose  and  a  raven  which  they  eat 
last  night.  While  out  to-day  I  saw  a  number  of  musquitoes 
flying  about.  I  also  saw  a  great  quantity  of  sheep-sorrel 
growing  in  the  woods  of  a  very  large  size. 
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Saturday  15 th.  There  was  a  fine  pleasant  morning.  About 
noon  our  hunters  came  in  and  had  killed  four  elk.  A  number 
of  the  natives  came  to  the  fort  to-day. 

Sunday  16th.  Last  night  it  became  cloudy  and  began  to 
rain ;  and  the  rain  has  continued  all  day.  The  Indians  staid 
about  the  fort  the  whole  of  this  day.  Yesterday  while  I  was 
absent,  getting  our  meat  home,  one  of  the  hunters  killed  two 
vultures,  the  largest  fowls  I  had  ever  seen.  I  never  saw  any 
such  as  these  except  on  the  Columbia  river  and  the  seacoast. 

On  the  17th  it  rained  occasionally  during  the  whole  of  the 
day.  We  got  a  canoe  from  the  natives,  for  which  we  gave  an 
officer’s  uniform  coat. 

Tuesday  18 th.  The  weather  was  much  like  that  of  yester¬ 
day,  and  some  hail  fell  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Some  of  the 
men  are  repairing  the  small  canoes,  and  making  preparations 
to  return  up  the  river,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
One  of  the  hunters  killed  an  elk. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  was  stormy,  some  hard  showers 
of  hail  fell  and  it  continued  cloudy  through  the  day. 

Thursday  20 th.  The  whole  of  this  day  was  wet  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  We  intended  to  have  set  out  to  day  on  our  re¬ 
turn,  but  the  weather  was  too  bad.  I  made  a  calculation  of 
the  number  of  elk  and  deer  killed  by  the  party  from  the  1st 
of  Dec.  1805  to  the  20th  March  1806,  which  gave  131  elk  and 
20  deer.  There  were  a  few  smaller  quadrupeds  killed  such  as 
otter  and  beaver;  and  one  racoon.  The  meat  of  some  of  the 
elk  was  not  brought  to  the  fort. 

Friday  21  st.  We  had  a  cloudy  wet  morning.  Two  of  the 
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hunters  went  out  this  morning;  and  about  io  o’clock  we  were 
visited  by  some  of  the  Clat-sop  Indians.  These  and  the 
Chin-ook,  Cath-la-mas,  Cal-a-mex  and  Chiltz  nations,  who  in¬ 
habit  the  seacoast,  all  dress  in  the  same  manner.  The  men  are 
wholly  naked  except  a  small  robe ;  the  women  have  only  the 
addition  of  the  short  petticoat.  Their  language  also  is  nearly 
the  same  ;  and  they  all  observe  the  same  ceremony  of  deposit¬ 
ing  with  the  remains  of  the  dead  all  their  property,  or  plac¬ 
ing  it  at  their  graves.  I  believe  I  saw  as  many  as  an  hundred 
canoes  at  one  burying-place  of  the  Chin-ooks,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Columbia,  at  its  entrance  into  Hailey’s  Bay;  and 
there  are  a  great  many  at  the  burying-place  of  every  village. 
These  Indians  on  the  coast  have  no  horses,  and  very  little 
property  of  any  kind,  except  their  canoes.  The  women  are 
much  inclined  to  venery,  and  like  those  on  the  Missouri  are 
sold  to  prostitution  at  an  easy  rate.  An  old  Chin-ook  squaw 
frequently  visited  our  quarters  with  nine  girls  which  she  kept 
as  prostitutes.  To  the  honour  of  the  Flatheads,  who  live  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  extend  some 
distance  down  the  Columbia,  we  must  mention  them  as  an 
exception ;  as  they  do  not  exhibit  those  loose  feelings  of  car¬ 
nal  desire,  nor  appear  addicted  to  the  common  customs  of 
prostitution :  and  they  are  the  only  nation  on  the  whole  route 
where  any  thing  like  chastity  is  regarded.  In  the  evening  our 
two  hunters  returned,  but  had  killed  nothing. 

Saturday  und.  We  had  a  cloudy  wet  morning.  Three 
hunters  were  sent  on  ahead  to  remain  at  some  good  hunting 
ground  until  we  should  all  come  up ;  and  six  others  to  hunt 
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near  the  fort.  In  the  evening  all  these  came  in,  except  one, 
without  any  success. 

Sunday  23 rd.  There  was  a  cloudy  wet  morning.  The 
hunter  who  remained  out  last  night,  came  in  early,  and  had 
killed  an  elk.  We  were  employed  this  forenoon  in  dividing 
and  packing  up  our  loading ;  and  distributing  it  among  the 
canoes,  which  were  five  in  number,  three  large  and  two  small. 
At  noon  we  put  it  on  board ;  and  at  1  o’clock  left  fort 
Clatsop.  The  afternoon  was  fair,  we  proceeded  round  Point 
William,  went  about  19  miles,  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
a  creek,  where  we  found  the  three  hunters,  that  had  been  sent 
on  ahead ;  and  who  had  killed  two  elk  about  a  mile  and  an 
half  distant. 

Monday  i\th.  After  a  bad  night’s  rest,  on  account  of  the 
rain  15  men  went  out  and  brought  the  meat  of  the  two  elk  to 
our  camp.  The  morning  was  fair  and  after  breakfast  they  all 
embarked,  except  the  men  belonging  to  my  canoe  which  the 
tide  had  left  aground. 

The  hunters  went  on  in  the  small  canoe  ahead,  and  I  had 
to  wait  for  the  rising  of  the  tide.  In  about  two  hours  I  was 
able  to  follow  the  other  canoes,  and  proceeded  on  about  12 
miles  to  a  village  of  the  Cath-la-mas  where  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  halted.  When  I  arrived  we  all  proceeded  on  again, 
and  in  the  evening  encamped  at  an  old  village,  which  had 
been  vacated. 

Tuesday  2$tb.  We  set  out  after  breakfast  and  had  a  fair 
morning ;  proceeded  on  to  12  o’clock,  when  we  again  halted, 
the  wind  and  tide  being  both  against  us.  When  the  tide 
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began  to  rise  we  went  on  again,  saw  some  of  the  natives  in 
canoes  descending  the  river,  and  in  the  afternoon  passed  an 
Indian  lodge,  where  one  of  the  men  purchased  an  otter  skin. 
—  At  this  time  the  wind  rose  and  blew  very  hard  accompanied 
with  rain;  notwithstanding  we  proceeded  on  till  night,  when 
we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  which  formed  a  good 
harbour  for  our  canoes.  Here  we  found  several  of  the  natives 
encamped  and  catching  sturgeon,  of  which  they  had  taken  14 
large  ones. 

Wi ednesday  2 6th.  After  a  disagreeable  night’s  rain,  and 
wind,  we  continued  our  voyage.  As  we  passed  along  I  saw  a 
great  many  flowers  full  blown  of  different  colours :  and  grass 
and  other  herbage  growing  fast :  I  saw  nettles  two  feet  high 
of  this  spring’s  growth. 

Thursday  27 th.  There  was  a  cloudy  wet  morning.  We 
embarked  early  and  went  about  6  miles,  when  we  came  to  a 
small  Indian  village,  where  the  natives  received  us  very  kindly. 
They  belong  to  the  Chil-ook  nation,  and  differ  something  in 
their  language  from  the  Chin-ooks.  We  got  some  Wapto 
roots  and  fish  from  them  and  then  proceeded  on,  though  it 
rained  very  hard.  Two  small  canoes  went  on  ahead  to  Deer 
island,  in  order  to  kill  some  game  by  the  time  we  should  come 
up.  We  passed  several  Indian  lodges  where  the  natives  were 
fishing  for  sturgeon,  and  got  a  large  one  out  of  a  small  canoe  ; 
a  number  of  which  followed  us  with  2  Indians  in  each  of  them. 
At  night  we  encamped  where  we  had  plenty  of  good  wood, 
oak  and  ash. 
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Friday  28 tb.  The  morning  was  cloudy.  We  set  out  early, 
and  at  10  o’clock  came  to  Deer  island  ;  where  those  who  had 
gone  ahead  in  the  small  canoes  had  encamped,  and  all  gone 
out  to  hunt  except  one.  In  a  short  time  a  hunter  returned 
with  a  large  deer,  and  we  concluded  to  stay  here  all  day  and 
repair  two  of  our  canoes,  that  leaked.  It  rained  at  intervals 
during  the  day.  Our  hunters  came  in  and  had  killed  7  deer 
in  all.  Some  of  the  men  went  to  bring  in  the  meat,  and  others 
went  out  and  killed  some  geese  and  ducks.  At  the  last  village 
we  passed  I  took  notice  of  a  difference  in  the  dress  of  the 
females,  from  that  of  those  below,  about  the  coast  and  Hailey’s 
Bay.  Instead  of  the  short  petticoat,  they  have  a  piece  of  thin 
dressed  skin  tied  tight  round  their  loins,  with  a  narrow  slip 
coming  up  between  their  thighs.  On  this  island  there  are  a 
greater  number  of  snakes,  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  any  other 
place ;  they  appeared  almost  as  numerous  as  the  blades  of 
grass ;  and  are  a  species  of  Garter  snake.  When  our  men 
went  for  the  deer,  they  found  that  the  fowls  had  devoured 
four  of  the  carcases  entirely,  except  the  bones.  So  they 
brought  in  the  other  two ;  and  we  finished  our  canoes,  and 
put  them  in  the  water.  The  Columbia  river  is  now  very 
high,  which  makes  it  more  difficult  to  ascend. 

Saturday  29th.  The  morning  was  pleasant  with  some  white 
frost  and  we  proceeded  on  early;  passed  some  old  Indian 
lodges,  and  in  the  afternoon  came  to  a  large  village,  where  we 
were  received  with  great  kindness,  and  got  fish  and  wapto 
roots  to  eat.  Here  we  bought  some  dogs  and  waptos,  and 
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then  went  on  again,  about  a  mile,  and  encamped.  One  of  the 
sick  men  is  quite  recovered  and  the  other  two  are  getting 
better. 

Sunday  30 th.  The  morning  was  fair  with  some  dew.  We 
set  out  early  accompanied  by  several  of  the  natives  in  canoes. 
The  river  is  very  high,  overflowing  all  its  banks.  We  passed 
some  villages  of  the  natives  on  Wapto  island,  which  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  one  broad,  but  did  not  halt  at  any  of  them. 
The  natives  of  this  country  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  finest  canoes,  perhaps  in  the  world,  both  as  to  service 
and  beauty ;  and  are  no  less  expert  in  working  them  when 
made.*  We  had  a  beautiful  day  throughout,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  encamped  on  a  handsome  prairie  in  sight  of  a  large  pond 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Monday  31  st.  This  was  a  beautiful  clear  morning,  and  we 
proceeded  on  early.  One  of  the  men  went  along  shore,  and 
in  a  short  time  killed  a  deer:  the  deer  are  very  plenty  on  this 
part  of  the  river.  We  proceeded  on,  and  passed  a  large  vil¬ 
lage  which  was  full  of  people  as  we  went  down,  but  is  now  all 
deserted  except  one  lodge.  In  the  evening  we  came  to  a 
small  prairie  opposite  the  mouth  of  Quicksand  river,  where 
we  encamped. 

Tuesday  1st  April,  1806.  We  had  a  cloudy  morning;  and 
we  agreed  to  stay  here  all  day,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 
So  9  hunters  set  out  early ;  3  of  whom  went  up  Quicksand 

*“I  had  imagined  that  the  Canadians,  who  accompanied  me  were  the  most 
expert  canoe-men  in  the  world,  but  they  are  very  inferior  to  these  people  [the  natives 
near  the  coast]  as  they  themselves  acknowledged,  in  conducting  those  vessels.” 

M’  Kenzie. 
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river,  and  killed  a  deer ;  the  other  six  killed  4  elk  and  a  deer. 
In  the  evening  nine  of  us  went  to  bring  in  the  meat  of  the  elk ; 
but  it  being  late  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  out  all  night. 

Wednesday  2nd.  We  returned  in  the  morning  to  camp; 
and  it  was  agreed  to  stay  here  some  time  longer  to  hunt  and 
dry  meat.  Therefore  3  parties  went  out  to  hunt.  Myself 
and  4  men  went  below  the  mouth  of  Sandy  river,  and  killed 
an  elk,  some  deer  and  a  black  bear. 

Thursday  yd.  We  went  out  and  killed  some  deer;  and 
then  to  bring  in  the  meat  of  the  bear  and  dry  that  of  the  elk; 
but  it  rained  so  hard  we  could  not  dry  the  meat;  and  there¬ 
fore  brought  in  the  carcase  of  the  bear.  On  our  way  we  saw 
3  small  cubs  in  a  den,  but  the  old  bear  was  not  with  them.  In 
the  evening  we  returned  to  our  camp,  and  remained  there  all 
night. 

Friday  4 th.  After  a  cloudy  morning,  we  turned  out  and 
killed  a  deer  and  some  geese,  and  then  went  to  the  camp.  A 
party  that  went  out  on  the  upper  side  of  Sandy  river,  killed  4 
elk,  and  some  of  the  men  were  out  drying  the  meat. 

While  I  was  out  hunting,  Capt.  Clarke  got  information 
that  a  large  river  came  in  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia, 
about  40  miles  below  this  place,  opposite  a  large  island,  which 
had  concealed  it  from  our  view:  and  went  down  with  six  men 
to  view  it.  He  found  it  to  be  a  very  large  river,  500  yards 
wide,  with  several  nations  of  Indians  living  on  it;  and  its 
source  supposed  to  be  near  the  head  waters  of  some  of  the 
rivers,  which  fall  into  the  gulph  of  California.  On  their 
return  they  bought  some  dogs  at  an  Indian  village ;  and  last 
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night  arrived  at  camp.  Four  men  were  sent  on  ahead  this 
forenoon  in  a  canoe  to  hunt ;  and  I  went  out  with  two  more 
to  the  den  where  we  saw  the  cubs,  to  watch  for  the  old  bear : 
we  staid  there  until  dark  and  then  encamped  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  and  went  back  early  in  the  morning ;  but  the 
old  one  was  not  returned :  so  we  took  the  cubs  and  returned 
to  camp. 

Saturday  51b.  The  weather  was  pleasant.  There  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  prairie  and  a  number  of  ponds  below  the  mouth  of  Sandy 
river ;  and  about  two  miles  from  the  Columbia  the  soil  is  rich 
with  white  cedar  timber,  which  is  very  much  stripped  of  its 
bark,  the  natives  making  use  of  it  both  for  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.*  A  number  of  the  Indians  visit  us  daily  ;  and  the  females 
in  general  have  that  leather  covering  round  their  loins,  which 
is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  truss. 

Sunday  6th.  We  had  a  fine  morning  w7ith  some  fog;  about 
10  o’clock  we  set  out ;  passed  a  beautiful  prairie  on  the  north 
side,  which  we  could  not  see  for  the  fog  as  we  went  down ; 
proceeded  on  about  9  miles  and  came  to  our  hunters’  camp. 
They  had  killed  5  elk ;  so  we  halted,  sent  out  for  the  meat 
and  began  to  dry  it.  We  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  Columbia 
valley;  which  is  a  fine  valley  about  70  miles  long,  abounding 
with  roots  of  different  kinds,  which  the  natives  use  for  food, 

*Mr.  M’Kenzie  also  mentions  that  the  western  Indians  make  use  of  the  inner 
tegument  of  the  bark  of  trees  for  food ;  and  that  it  is  generally  considered  by  the 
more  interior  Indians  as  a  delicacy,  rather  than  an  article  of  common  food ;  that  on 
this  and  herbs  they  are  used  to  sustain  themselves  on  their  journies.  He  likewise 
states  that  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  hemlock,  taken  off  early  in  the  spring  they  make  a 
kind  of  cakes,  which  they  eat  with  salmon  oil,  and  of  which  they  appear  very  fond. 
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especially  the  W apto  roots  which  they  gather  out  of  the 
ponds.  The  timber  is  mostly  of  the  fir  kind,  with  some 
cherry,  dogwood,  soft  maple  and  ash ;  and  a  variety  of  shrubs 
which  bear  fruit  of  fine  flavour,  that  the  natives  make  use  of 
for  food. 

Monday  7th.  This  was  a  pleasant  day,  but  cloudy.  Three 
hunters  went  on  ahead  again  and  the  rest  of  the  party  re¬ 
mained  drying  meat  to  subsist  on  while  we  passed  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  plains,  as  there  is  no  game  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
according  to  the  accounts  given  by  the  natives,  who  are  daily 
coming  down ;  and  say  that  those  remaining  in  the  plains  are 
in  a  starving  condition,  and  will  continue  so  until  the  salmon 
begin  to  run,  which  is  very  soon  expected.  We  continued 
here  all  day ;  and  one  of  our  hunters  killed  a  beautiful  small 
bird  of  the  quail  kind. 

Tuesday  8 tb.  This  was  a  fine  morning,  but  the  wind  blew 
so  hard  from  the  northeast  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on; 
and  about  8  o’clock  the  swells  ran  so  high  that  we  had  to  un¬ 
load  our  canoes,  and  haul  some  of  them  out  of  the  water  to 
prevent  their  being  injured.  Some  of  the  men  are  complain¬ 
ing  of  rheumatick  pains ;  which  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
wet  and  cold  we  suffered  last  winter,  during  which  from  the 
4th  of  November  1805  to  the  25th  of  March  1806,  there  were 
not  more  than  twelve  days  in  which  it  did  not  rain,  and  of 
these  but  six  were  clear.  Two  hunters,  who  had  gone  out  in 
the  morning,  returned,  but  had  killed  nothing,  except  a  beau¬ 
tiful  small  duck. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

WEDNESDAY  9  th.  The  morning  was  pleasant;  we  there¬ 
fore  loaded  our  canoes  and  proceeded  on  till  n  o’clock 
when  we  stopped  at  a  large  Indian  village  on  the  north  side ; 
but  a  number  of  the  huts  were  unoccupied.  They  are  of  the 
Al-e-is  nation.  At  the  time  we  halted  3  canoe  loads  of  them 
were  setting  out  for  the  falls  to  fish.  We  took  breakfast  here 
and  bought  5  dogs  from  them.  The  women  all  wear  the  small 
leather  bandage,  but  are  quite  naked  otherwise,  except  what 
is  covered  by  the  small  robe  they  wear  round  their  shoulders. 
In  the  afternoon  the  weather  became  cloudy  and  some  rain 
fell.  In  the  evening  we  came  to  a  large  rapid  at  the  lower  end 
of  Strawberry  island  ;  where  there  are  a  number  of  the  natives 
about  settling  on  the  north  side.  Here  we  crossed  over,  after 
buying  two  dogs  from  them,  and  encamped  behind  the  island. 
Some  rain  continued  falling. 

Thursday  10th.  A  party  of  men  went  out  to  collect  pitch 
to  repair  one  of  our  canoes,  which  was  split ;  and  the  rest  went 
round  the  point  of  the  island,  and  took  the  canoe  over  the 
rapid,  one  at  a  time,  with  the  assistance  of  a  line.  When  we 
got  over  the  rapids  we  crossed  to  another  village  of  the  na¬ 
tives  on  the  north  side,  where  I  saw  the  skin  of  a  wild  sheep, 
which  had  fine  beautiful  wool  on  it.  Here  we  took  breakfast 
and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  other  canoe,  which  in  about  an 
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hour  came  up  ;  and  the  men  when  out  for  pitch  killed  3  deer. 
We  proceeded  on,  and  the  water  was  so  rapid,  that  we  had  to 
tow  the  canoes  up  by  the  line  almost  all  the  way  to  the  land¬ 
ing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  portage,  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles.  In  passing  a  bad  place  the  tow-line  of  the  small  canoe, 
which  the  hunters  had  on  ahead,  broke ;  but  fortunately  there 
was  nothing  in  her,  as  the  three  hunters  were  on  shore  drag¬ 
ging  her  up,  and  had  taken  out  all  the  loading.  As  she  passed 
by  us  Capt.  Lewis  got  some  of  the  natives  to  bring  her  to 
shore.  In  the  evening  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  portage, 
which  is  about  two  miles.  We  took  our  baggage  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  remained  with  it  all  night ;  during  which  some 
showers  of  rain  fell. 

Friday  nth.  We  had  a  cloudy  morning.  All  our  men, 
who  were  able  set  out  to  take  the  canoes  through  the  grand 
shoot.  About  1  o’clock  we  got  two  over;  and  then  proceeded 
to  take  two  more,  which  we  succeeded  in  after  great  toil  and 
danger ;  and  3  hunters  went  on  ahead  in  the  least. 

Saturday  nth.  This  morning  was  wet.  We  all  set  out  to 
take  the  other  canoe  over ;  but  after  we  had  fastened  the  rope 
to  her  she  swung  out  into  the  current,  which  was  so  strong, 
that  it  pulled  the  rope  out  of  the  men’s  hands  and  went  down 
the  river. — We  then  went  to  carry  our  baggage  across  the 
portage,  which  was  a  very  fatiguing  business;  but  about  sun¬ 
set  we  got  all  over.  It  rained  at  intervals  all  day ;  and  upon 
the  very  high  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  snow 
fell  and  continued  on  the  trees  and  rocks  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.  We  had  a  number  of  the  natives  about  us  in  the 
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day  time;  but  they  left  us  at  night.  We  encamped,  all  ex¬ 
cessively  fatigued,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  portage. 

Sunday  iyh.  There  was  a  cloudy  morning.  Having  di¬ 
vided  the  load  of  the  lost  canoe  among  the  4  that  were  left, 
we  renewed  our  voyage  and  passed  a  large  deserted  village  on 
the  north  side.  Captain  Lewis  with  the  two  small  canoes, 
crossed  to  the  south  side,  where  there  is  a  large  village  inhab¬ 
ited,  to  endeavour  to  purchase  a  small  canoe  or  two,  as  we 
were  very  much  crowded  in  the  four  we  had.  Capt.  Clarke 
with  the  two  large  canoes  continued  on  along  the  northern 
shore,  till  we  passed  Crusate’s  river,  when  the  wind  rose  so 
high  we  could  not  go  on,  so  we  halted  and  waited  for  Capt. 
Lewis.  Two  hunters  went  out  about  3  hours,  but  killed 
nothing.  By  this  time  the  wind  fell  and  we  went  on  3  miles 
to  a  better  harbour,  where  we  halted  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  Capt.  Clarke  and  3  men  went  out  to  hunt ;  and  Capt. 
Lewis  having  come  up  and  crossed  over  to  us,  we  fixed  our 
camp  for  the  night.  He  got  2  canoes  and  3  dogs  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  large  village.  They  are  of  the  Wey-eh-hoo 
nation  and  have  twelve  lodges  here.  At  dark  Capt.  Clarke 
and  party  returned  and  had  killed  two  deer. 

Monday  \\th.  The  morning  w'as  fine  with  some  fog. 
About  9  o’clock  our  3  hunters,  who  had  gone  ahead  and 
proceeded  up  Crusatte’s  river  some  distance  returned,  having 
killed  4  deer.  At  10  o’clock  we  continued  our  voyage,  and 
at  1  came  to  a  new  settlement  of  the  natives  on  the  north  side, 
where  we  saw  some  horses,  the  first  we  have  seen  since  Octo¬ 
ber  last.  These  horses  appeared  in  good  case.  The  wind 
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blew  hard  from  the  southwest  and  the  weather  was  clear  and 
cool,  but  there  has  been  no  frost  lately,  except  on  the  tops  of 
the  high  hills.  We  staid  here  three  hours  and  then  proceeded 
on  ;  passed  several  Indian  camps,  and  halted  at  a  small  creek 
on  the  north  side,  where  there  are  a  number  of  Indian  lodges. 

Tuesday  15 tb.  The  morning  was  fair.  The  Commanding 
Officers  attempted  to  purchase  some  horses,  but  could  not 
agree  with  the  Indians  on  the  price  ;  so  we  proceeded  on 
about  4  miles  to  another  village,  at  the  mouth  of  Catarack 
river.  Here  we  got  some  Shap-e-leel,  a  kind  of  bread  the 
natives  make  of  roots,  and  bake  in  the  sun;  and  which  is 
strong  and  palatable.  Here  another  trial  was  made  to  get 
some  horses,  but  without  success ;  and  we  again  proceeded 
on ;  passed  a  place  where  there  was  a  village  in  good  order 
last  fall  when  we  went  down ;  but  has  been  lately  torn  down, 
and  again  erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the  old  ground 
where  it  formerly  stood.  The  reason  of  this  removal  I  can¬ 
not  conjecture,  unless  to  avoid  the  fleas,  which  are  more 
numerous  in  this  country  than  any  insects  I  ever  saw.*  About 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Rock  Camp,  where 
we  staid  two  days  as  we  went  down.  Some  hunters  went  out 
in  the  evening  and  killed  a  deer. 

Wednesday  i6tb.  This  was  a  pleasant  day.  As  we  did 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  navigate  the  Columbia  river  much 

*  ‘  ‘  We  had  however  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  houses  (of  a  deserted  village)  which 
were  erected  upon  posts  ;  and  we  suffered  very  severely  from  the  indulgence  of  it ;  for 
the  floors  were  covered  with  fleas,  and  we  were  immediately  in  the  same  condition,  for 
which  we  had  no  remedy  but  to  take  to  the  water.  There  was  not  a  spot  round  the 
houses,  free  from  grass,  that  was  not  alive,  as  it  were,  with  this  vermin.” 

M'Kenzie, 
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farther,  Captain  Clarke,  with  some  of  the  men  and  some 
goods  went  over  the  river  to  endeavour  to  procure  some 
horses.  I  was  out  hunting  this  morning  and  killed  a  rattle¬ 
snake  among  the  rocks.  Some  hunters  that  went  out  in  the 
morning  returned  in  the  evening  and  had  killed  two  deer, 
some  ducks  and  four  squirrels,  three  of  a  beautiful  speckled 
kind,  and  as  large  as  a  common  grey  squirrel,  but  the  tail  not 
so  bushy. 

Thursday  17 th.  This  was  a  fine  morning.  Some  hunters 
went  out  and  we  remained  at  this  camp  all  day,  in  the  evening 
our  hunters  came  in  and  had  killed  a  deer.  We  made  12  pack- 
saddles.  Captain  Clarke  still  remains  over  the  river. 

Friday  18 th.  We  had  fine  weather  and  all  set  out  from 
this  place,  and  proceeded  on  with  great  difficulty  and  danger 
to  the  foot  of  the  long  narrows;  and  expect  to  be  able  to  take 
the  canoes  no  further.  Here  we  met  one  of  the  men  from 
Captain  Clarke  with  4  horses.  In  coming  up,  one  of  our 
small  canoes  got  split  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  the 
load  two  miles  by  land  to  this  place.  Wood  here  is  very 
scarce,  as  the  Columbia  plains  have  commenced.  Several  of 
the  men  went  up  to  the  village  with  their  buffaloe  robes,  to 
dispose  of  them  for  horses.  Could  we  get  about  12  horses 
we  would  be  able  to  go  by  land. 

Saturday  19th .  The  morning  was  cloudy  and  all  hands 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  baggage  and  canoes  over  the 
portage,  which  is  two  miles  in  length.  Five  more  horses  were 
got  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Some  light  showers  of  rain  fell 
in  the  afternoon,  and  about  4  o’clock,  we  got  all  our  baggage 
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and  canoes  across  except  the  two  large  ones,  of  which  we 
made  firewood.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Clarke  and  four 
men  went  on  ahead  to  the  village  at  the  great  falls  to  endeav¬ 
our  to  get  some  more  horses,  by  the  time  we  arrive  there,  a 
distance  of  about  8  miles  from  this  village.  In  the  evening 
the  weather  cleared  up  and  we  had  a  fine  night. 

Sunday  10th.  This  was  a  pleasant  morning  with  some 
white  frost.  We  got  two  more  horses  and  lost  one;  remained 
here  all  day  and  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  our  horses, 
as  they  are  all  studs,  and  break  almost  every  rope  we  can 
raise.  We  had  to  tie  them  up  at  night,  and  one  broke  away 
notwithstanding  all  our  care  and  attention.  We  have  also 
much  trouble  with  the  Indians  as  they  are  disposed  to  steal 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  With  all  our  care  they 
stole  4  or  5  tomahawks. 

Monday  list.  This  was  another  pleasant  morning  with 
some  white  frost.  We  found  the  horse,  which  had  broke 
away  last  night,  and  made  preparations  for  setting  out  from 
this  place.  While  we  were  making  preparations  to  start,  an 
Indian  stole  some  iron  articles  from  among  the  men’s  hands ; 
which  so  irritated  Captain  Lewis,  that  he  struck  him ;  which 
was  the  first  act  of  the  kind,  that  had  happened  during  the 
expedition.  The  Indians  however  did  not  resent  it,  other¬ 
wise  it  is  probable  we  would  have  had  a  skirmish  with  them. 
This  morning  we  disposed  of  two  canoes  and  used  another 
for  firewood.  At  10  o’clock  we  set  out  from  the  first  narrows 
with  9  horses  of  our  own  and  one  we  borrowed,  and  2  canoes 
all  loaded  heavy.  I  went  with  three  other  men  in  the  canoes, 
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and  had  some  difficulty  in  passing  the  short  narrows.  About 
three  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  great  falls  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  where  we  met  with  Captain  Clarke  and  the  men  that  were 
with  him.  Here  we  got  another  horse ;  carried  our  canoes 
and  baggage  round  the  falls  and  halted  for  dinner.  We  also 
got  some  dogs  here  and  shapaleel,  which  we  subsist  on  chiefly 
at  present.  We  halted  here  two  hours  and  then  proceeded 
on  again.  The  party  that  went  by  land  had  to  leave  the  river, 
and  take  out  to  the  hill  a  part  of  the  way.  I  crossed  with  my 
canoe  to  the  south  side  where  there  is  the  best  water,  and 
passed  a  large  rock  island,  opposite  to  which  the  Sho-sho-ne 
river  flows  in  from  the  south.  We  went  on  till  dark,  and 
then  run  our  small  canoe  among  some  willows,  and  laid  down 
to  sleep.  We  did  not  make  any  fire  for  fear  the  savages,  who 
are  very  numerous  along  this  part  of  the  river,  might  come 
and  rob  us. 

Tuesday  22 nd.  This  was  a  pleasant  morning  and  high 
wind.  We  proceeded  on  about  3  miles,  when  the  wind  became 
so  violent,  that  we  could  not  proceed  any  further,  and  halted 
and  unloaded  our  canoes.  Having  remained  here  two  hours, 
the  other  canoe  came  up,  and  we  proceeded  on  though  the 
wind  was  high  and  river  rough.  At  sunset  I  crossed  over, 
where  the  party  going  by  land  came  in  sight,  and  halted  at  a 
small  village  on  the  north  side ;  but  the  other  canoe  kept  on 
along  the  southern  shore.  In  the  course  of  this  day  two  more 
horses  were  procured,  and  at  this  small  village  we  got  some 
more  dogs  and  shapaleel. 

Wednesday  2yd.  We  had  a  cloudy  morning.  I  went  also 
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by  water  to  day,  and  we  had  very  laborious  work  in  getting 
along.  In  the  evening  we  met  the  party  at  a  large  village  of 
the  Wal-la-waltz  nation  on  the  north  side  of  the  river;  where 
the  other  canoe  had  also  arrived.  Here  we  halted,  unloaded 
the  canoes  and  encamped.  A  horse  had  got  away  last  night 
and  could  not  be  found. 

Thursday  i\th.  The  weather  was  pleasant.  We  lost  an¬ 
other  horse  last  night,  and  were  detained  here  this  morning, 
looking  for  him.  We  got  six  horses  at  this  place,  three  of 
which  were  borrowed  from  an  Indian  who  was  going  with  his 
family  along  with  us.  We  sold  our  two  small  canoes;  and  at 
noon  an  Indian  who  had  gone  to  look  for  the  lost  horse  re¬ 
turned  with  him.  At  2  o’clock  we  all  started  by  land  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  natives 
with  their  families  and  horses.  We  entered  the  low  country, 
the  great  and  beautiful  plains  of  Columbia,  and  proceeded  on 
till  evening  when  we  encamped  at  two  mat-lodges  of  the 
natives,  and  got  two  dogs  and  some  shapaleel.  The  natives 
who  were  travelling  in  our  party  encamped  with  us. 

Friday  i^th.  The  morning  was  pleasant,  and  we  set  out 
early.  At  10  o’clock  we  met  a  great  many  of  the  natives  on 
horseback,  who  turned  back  with  us.  At  noon  we  came  to  a 
very  large  band  of  the  Wal-a-waltz  nation,  the  most  numerous 
we  had  seen  on  the  Columbia;  I  suppose  it  consisted  of  500 
persons,  men,  women  and  children ;  and  all  of  them  tolerably 
well  clothed  with  robes  of  the  skins  of  the  deer,  the  ibex  or 
big  horned  animal  and  buffaloe.  They  have  a  great  many 
horses  and  lately  came  to  the  river  to  fish  for  salmon.  We 
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halted  here  two  hours  and  then  went  on.  The  men  in  general 
complain  of  their  feet,  being  sore  ;  and  the  officers  have  to  go 
on  foot  to  permit  some  of  them  to  ride.  We  went  13  miles 
and  encamped  at  a  small  grove  of  willows.  There  being  no 
other  wood  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Saturday  2 6th.  Last  night  Capt.  Lewis  and  Capt.  Clarke 
got  each  a  horse  ;  and  we  set  out  early,  had  a  fine  morning, 
and  proceeded  on  very  well,  most  of  the  men  having  their 
knapsacks  carried  on  the  horses.  At  noon  we  halted  and 
took  a  little  of  our  dried  meat,  which  is  the  only  food  we  have. 
At  2  o’clock  we  continued  our  journey,  and  the  officers  were 
obliged  to  go  on  foot  again,  to  let  some  of  the  men  ride  whose 
feet  were  very  sore.  The  country  is  level  and  has  a  most 
beautiful  appearance.  On  these  plains  there  is  a  species  of 
clover,  as  large  as  any  I  have  seen,  and  has  a  large  red  hand¬ 
some  blossom.  The  leaves  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of 
the  red  clover  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  has  seven 
and  eight  leaves  on  a  branch.  We  were  overtaken  and  passed 
by  a  great  number  of  the  natives,  with  large  droves  of  horses, 
that  look  well  and  are  in  good  order.  We  travelled  about  25 
miles  and  encamped  at  a  small  grove  of  willows. 

Sunday  27th.  The  morning  was  cloudy  with  some  light 
showers  of  rain  ;  and  about  9  o’clock  we  proceeded  on  through 
the  plains,  accompanied  by  a  great  many  of  the  natives.  Some 
light  showers  of  rain  fell  at  intervals  during  the  day  ;  and  after 
halting  about  2  hours  we  continued  our  journey  to  sunset, 
when  we  came  to  a  large  village  of  mat-lodges,  belonging  to 
a  band  of  the  Wal-la-wal-las,  who  have  encamped  here  on  the 
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north  side  of  the  river.  Here  we  remained  all  night,  and  the 
natives  were  good  enough  to  supply  us  with  some  faggots  of 
brush,  they  had  gathered  in  the  plains  from  the  sage  bushes, 
which  grow  in  great  abundance  on  some  parts  of  these  plains 
and  are  very  large. 

Monday  28 th.  The  morning  was  pleasant,  and  we  spent  it 
with  the  Indians,  and  got  dogs,  fish,  shap-a-leel  and  roots 
from  them.  At  10  o’clock  we  began  to  take  our  horses  over 
the  river  at  this  place,  as  we  can  lessen  our  journey  consider¬ 
ably  by  crossing :  We  borrowed  canoes  from  the  natives,  and 
swam  the  horses  along  side,  and  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  had  them  all  landed  safe,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
From  this  place  we  can  discover  a  range  of  mountains  covered 
with  snow,  in  a  south  east  direction  and  about  fifty  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  In  the  evening  the  weather  was  cloudy,  and  it  thundered 
and  threatened  rain,  a  few  drops  of  which  fell.  We  remained 
here  all  night,  and  about  dark  above  an  hundred  of  the 
natives  came  down  from  the  forks  to  see  us.  They  joined 
with  those  at  this  place  and  performed  a  great  dance.  We 
were  a  very  interesting  sight  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  as 
nine-tenths  of  them  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man. 

Tuesday  29 th.  The  natives  remained  about  our  camp  all 
night ;  and  we  bought  some  dogs  and  a  horse  from  them. 
The  day  was  fair,  and  we  got  all  our  baggage  transported  to 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  Here  are  a  great  many  of  the 
natives  encamped  on  a  large  creek,  which  comes  in  from  the 
south,  and  those  on  the  north  side  are  moving  over  as  fast  as 
they  can.  We  encamped  on  a  creek,  and  got  three  horses, 
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some  dogs,  shap-a-leel,  some  roots  called  com-mas  and  other 
small  roots,  which  were  good  to  eat  and  nourishing. 

W ednesday  30 th.  This  was  a  cloudy  morning,  and  we  staid 
here  till  about  11  o’clock  to  collect  our  horses,  got  two  more; 
and  have  now  altogether  twenty-three  horses.  We  then  set 
out  from  Wal-la-wal-la  river  and  nation ;  proceeded  on  about 
fourteen  miles  through  an  extensive  plain,  when  we  struck  a 
branch  of  the  Wal-la-wal-la  river,  and  halted  for  the  night. 
We  saw  no  animals  or  birds  of  any  kind,  except  two  pheas¬ 
ants,  one  of  which  Capt.  Clarke  killed.  The  whole  of  this 
plain  is  of  a  sandy  surface  and  affords  but  thin  grass,  with 
some  branches  of  shrubs  which  resemble  sage  or  hyssop.  On 
the  south  side  of  this  branch  the  soil  is  of  earth  and  rich,  cov¬ 
ered  with  grass,  and  very  handsome.  We  are  still  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  of  the  natives. 

Thursday  1st  May,  1806.  Some  rain  fell  during  the  night 
and  the  morning  continues  cloudy.  We  set  out  early  and 
travelled  up  the  branch,  which  is  a  fine  stream  about  twenty 
yards  wide,  with  some  cotton-wood,  birch  and  willows  on  its 
banks.  One  of  four  hunters,  who  went  forward  very  early 
this  morning,  returned  at  noon  with  a  beaver  he  had  killed ; 
other  game  is  scarce.  We  then  halted  to  dine,  where  the  road 
forks,  one  going  up  the  branch  an  east  course,  and  the  other 
north  towards  the  large  river.  Here  our  Indians  differed  in 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  best  road  to  be  taken.  The  man 
with  the  family  and  gang  of  horses  said  he  would  go  across  to 
the  Great  river  to-morrow ;  but  we  followed  the  opinion  of 
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the  young  man  our  guide,  and  proceeded  on  up  the  creek. 
We  travelled  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  encamped  without 
any  of  the  natives,  except  our  guide,  who  generally  keeps  with 
the  hunters,  one  of  whom  killed  a  deer  this  evening.  The 
higher  we  go  up  the  creek  the  cotton-wood  is  more  large  and 
plenty ;  and  the  plains  beautiful. 

Friday  2nd.  A  fine  morning.  Last  night  about  9  o’clock, 
three  of  the  Wal-la-wal-las  came  up  with  us,  and  brought  a 
steel  trap  that  had  been  left  at  our  camp  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Columbia,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Wal-la-wal-la  river:  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  honesty  ever  known 
among  Indians.  Some  hunters  went  on  ahead,  and  having 
collected  our  horses,  we  found  one  missing  ;  some  of  the  men 
went  to  look  for  him,  and  brought  him  back.  We  then  con¬ 
tinued  our  journey  up  this  branch;  and  saw  to  our  right  a 
range  of  high  hills  covered  with  timber  and  snow,  not  more 
than  ten  miles  distant.  We  went  fifteen  miles  and  encamped 
on  the  north  fork,  the  creek  having  forked  about  two  miles 
below  our  encampment.  The  south  fork  is  the  largest,  and 
from  its  course  is  supposed  to  issue  from  those  snow-topped 
hills  on  our  right.  In  the  evening  our  hunters  joined  us,  and 
had  killed  only  one  beaver  and  an  otter.  The  three  Indians 
remained  with  us  all  day  ;  and  at  night  we  set  three  steel  traps, 
there  being  a  great  many  beaver  signs  on  this  branch. 

Saturday  yd.  We  had  a  wet  uncomfortable  morning,  and 
when  the  horses  were  collected  one  was  found  missing,  and 
one  of  our  hunters  went  back  after  him,  while  the  rest  of  us 
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continued  our  journey.  This  morning  our  guide  and  the  three 
other  Indians  went  on  ahead.  We  continued  our  route  about 

A. 

ten  miles,  when  we  struck  a  creek,  having  left  the  other  entirely 
to  our  right  and  halted.  Our  hunter  came  up  with  the  horse. 
The  wind  was  very  high  this  forenoon,  and  rather  cold  for  the 
season;  with  some  rain.  We  continued  about  two  hours  and 
eat  the  last  of  our  dried  meat ;  and  are  altogether  without 
other  provisions,  as  our  stock  of  dogs  is  exhausted,  and  we 
can  kill  no  game  in  these  plains.  In  the  evening  we  met  a 
chief  and  nine  of  his  men,  who  appeared  glad  to  see  us.  We 
encamped  on  a  small  branch  or  spring,  as  it  was  too  far  to  go 
over  the  hills.  The  Indians  say  we  can  get  over  to-morrow 
by  noon.  The  wind  continued  to  blow  hard  and  some  snow 
showers  fell  in  the  afternoon. 

Sunday  \th.  We  had  a  severe  frost  last  night;  and  the 
morning  was  cold  and  clear.  We  were  early  on  our  march 
over  a  handsome  plain  ;  and  came  to  another  creek,  which  we 
kept  down  until  we  came  to  Lewis’s  river,  some  distance  below 
the  forks  of  Koos-koos-ke ;  where  we  halted  at  an  Indian 
lodge,  and  could  get  nothing  to  eat,  except  some  bread  made 
of  a  kind  of  roots  I  was  unacquainted  with.  We  had  however, 
a  dog,  which  we  bought  from  the  Indians,  who  met  us  last 
night;  but  this  was  a  scanty  allowance  for  thirty  odd  hungry 
men.  We  remained  here  about  two  hours,  got  a  dog,  and 
proceeded  up  the  south  side  of  Lewis’s  river,  about  three 
miles,  when  we  met  with  one  of  our  old  chiefs,  who  had  come 
down  with  us  last  fall ;  and  who  advised  us  to  cross  the  river, 
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as  the  best  road  is  on  the  north  side.  We  therefore  were 
occupied  in  crossing,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  as  we 
could  raise  but  four  small  canoes  from  the  natives  at  this 
place.  We  however,  by  dark  got  all  safe  over,  and  encamped 
on  the  north  side,  accompanied  by  a  great  many  of  the  natives, 
who  appear  a  friendly  and  well  disposed  people. 


lo 
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CHAP.  XX. 

MONDAY  5 th.  We  had  a  fine  morning,  and  proceeded 
on  early,  accompanied  by  our  old  chief  and  a  number 
of  the  natives.  About  io  o’clock  we  passed  the  forks,  and 
kept  along  the  north  side  of  Koos-koos-ke  ;  at  noon  we  halted 
at  three  lodges  of  Indians,  where  we  got  three  dogs  and  some 
roots.  —  We  also  got  one  of  our  horses,  which  we  had  left 
here  last  fall  in  the  care  of  the  old  chief  who  is  now  with  us ; 
and  says  that  the  Snake  guide,  who  deserted  us  last  fall,  stole 
and  took  two  of  our  horses  with  him.  We  remained  here 
about  an  hour,  and  then  continued  our  journey;  came  to  a 
large  lodge  of  the  natives,  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  where  we 
encamped.  This  lodge  is  built  much  after  the  form  of  the 
Virginia  fodder  houses ;  is  about  fifty  yards  long,  and  con¬ 
tains  twenty  families.  We  here  could  get  no  provisions  but 
shap-a-leel  and  roots. 

Tuesday  6th.  There  was  a  cloudy  wet  morning ;  and  we 
staid  in  our  camp.  Capt.  Lewis  and  Capt.  Clarke  acted  as 
physicians  to  the  sick  of  the  village  or  lodge,  for  which  they 
gave  us  a  small  horse,  that  we  killed  and  eat,  as  we  had  no 
other  meat  of  any  kind.  We  continued  here  until  about 
3  o  clock,  when  we  started  and  went  on  about  nine  miles,  and 
encamped  close  to  a  lodge  of  the  natives. 

Wednesday  7th.  This  was  a  fine  morning,  and  we  contin- 
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ued  here  till  after  breakfast,  when  we  proceeded  on  about  four 
miles  to  another  Indian  lodge,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek, 
where  we  had  to  cross  the  river  again,  in  order  to  get  to  a 
better  road.  At  this  lodge  the  natives  found  two  canisters  of 
ammunition,  which  we  had  buried  last  fall  on  our  way  down, 
and  which  they  took  care  of  and  returned  to  us  safe.  All  the 
Indians  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  falls  of  Columbia, 
are  an  honest,  ingenious  and  well  disposed  people ;  but  from 
the  falls  to  the  sea  coast,  and  along  it,  they  are  a  rascally, 
thieving  set.  We  were  here  detained  about  three  hours  in 
crossing,  as  we  had  but  one  canoe  to  transport  ourselves  and 
baggage.  We  then  proceeded  over  a  large  hill  and  struck  a 
small  creek,  about  five  miles  below  the  place,  where  we  made 
our  canoes  in  October  last.  Here  we  encamped  for  the  night, 
accompanied  by  two  Indians,  one  of  which  can  speak  the 
Sho-sho-ne  or  Snake  language.  We  will  therefore  be  able  to 
hold  some  conversation  with  the  natives  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  as  our  squaw  is  of  the  Snake  nation. 

Thursday  8 th.  The  morning  of  this  day  was  pleasant ;  and 
we  remained  here  some  time,  to  endeavour  to  kill  some  deer; 
and  the  hunters  were  sent  out. —  Here  some  of  the  natives 
came  to  our  camp,  and  informed  us,  that  we  could  not  cross 
the  mountains  for  a  moon  and  an  half ;  as  the  snow  was  too 
deep,  and  no  grass  for  our  horses  to  subsist  on.  We  have 
the  mountains  in  view  from  this  place,  all  covered  white  with 
snow.  At  noon  our  hunters  came  in  and  had  killed  four  deer 
and  some  pheasants.  About  3  o’clock  we  continued  our  jour¬ 
ney ;  passed  over  a  very  high  hill,  and  encamped  on  a  small 
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run ;  where  we  met  our  other  old  chief,  who  had  gone  down 
the  river  with  us  last  fall.  He  told  us  that  his  men  had  found 
our  saddles,  where  we  had  hid  them,  and  that  he  had  them 
safe.  He  also  gave  us  an  account  of  thirty-six  of  our  horses, 
and  where  they  were. 

Friday  yib.  There  was  a  cloudy  morning;  some  hunters 
went  out,  and  we  proceeded  on  for  about  six  miles,  when  we 
came  to  the  old  chief’s  lodge,  where  his  family  is  encamped  to 
gather  roots.  We  are  now  got  into  a  part  of  the  country 
where  timber  is  plenty,  chiefly  pitch  pine. 

Between  the  great  falls  of  the  Columbia  and  this  place,  we 
saw  more  horses,  than  I  ever  before  saw  in  the  same  space  of 
country.  They  are  not  of  the  largest  size  of  horses,  but  very 
good  and  active.  At  noon  two  of  the  Indians  went  to  look 
for  our  horses,  and  the  old  chief  with  one  of  our  men  who 
knew  where  some  powder  and  ball  was  buried,  went  to  bring 
our  packsaddles.  In  the  evening  they  all  returned  with  21 
horses  and  about  as  many  packsaddles.  Our  horses  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  good  order.  Our  hunters  also  returned  but  had 
killed  nothing. 

Saturday  10 tb.  At  dark  last  night  the  weather  became 
cloudy  and  it  rained  about  an  hour  when  the  rain  turned  to 
snow,  and  it  continued  snowing  all  night.  In  the  morning 
the  weather  became  clear.  Where  we  are  lying  in  the  plains 
the  snow  is  about  five  inches  deep;  and  amidst  snow  and  frost 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  eat.  Without  breakfast  we 
started  to  go  to  a  village  of  the  natives,  who  live  on  a  branch 
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of  the  river,  about  a  south  course  from  this  place.  We  trav¬ 
elled  through  the  snow  about  12  miles,  and  then  went  down  a 
long  steep  descent  to  the  branch  where  the  village  is  situated. 
When  we  were  about  half  way  down  the  hill  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  snow  nor  the  least  appearance  of  it.  It  was  about 
3  o’clock  when  we  arrived  at  the  village,  and  the  commanding 
Officers  held  a  conversation  with  the  natives,  who  informed 
them  that  they  had  not  more  provisions  and  roots  than  they 
wanted  for  themselves.  They,  however,  divided  their  stock 
with  us ;  and  told  us  what  they  had  given  was  all  they  could 
spare ;  but  drove  up  some  horses  and  told  us  to  shoot  one, 
which  we  did.  They  then  offered  another,  but  that  was  re¬ 
served  for  another  time,  and  we  dressed  the  one  we  had  killed: 
and  in  our  situation  find  it  very  good  eating.  We  remained 
here  all  night.  One  of  the  hunters  who  had  gone  on  before 
the  party  did  not  join  us  yet. 

Sunday  11th.  This  was  a  fine  clear  morning;  and  we  lay 
here  all  day.  The  natives  treat  us  very  well;  the  Officers 
practice  as  physicians  among  their  sick,  and  they  gave  them 
a  very  handsome  mare  and  colt.  About  12  o’clock  our  hunter 
came  in  and  brought  two  deer  with  him.  We  now  find  a  great 
many  more  men  among  the  Indians  than  when  we  went  down 
last  fall;  and  several  chiefs,  which  had  then  been  out  at  war. 
In  the  evening  the  natives  brought  in  six  more  of  our  horses. 

Monday  12 th.  We  had  another  fine  morning  and  remained 
here  also  to-day.  The  natives  in  the  course  of  the  day  gave 
us  four  horses,  one  of  which  we  killed  to  eat.  We  also  got 
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bread  made  of  roots,  which  the  natives  call  Co-was,  and  sweet 
roots  which  they  call  Com-mas.  In  the  afternoon  they  brought 
three  more  of  our  old  stock  of  horses.* 

Tuesday  i pb.  We  had  a  fine  morning  with  white  frost. 
Having  collected  our  horses  we  found  we  had  60  and  all 
pretty  good  except  4,  which  were  studs  and  had  sore  backs. 
At  noon  we  proceeded  down  the  branch,  which  has  a  good 
deal  of  cotton  wood,  willow  and  cherry  tree  on  its  banks  ;  and 
is  a  bold  rapid  stream  about  15  yards  wide.  We  kept  down 
the  branch  about  four  miles ;  and  then  came  to  the  river 
where  it  passes  through  a  beautiful  plain.  —  Here  we  halted 
to  wait  for  a  canoe,  which  we  expected  that  some  of  the 

*The  information  yet  acquired,  furnishing  but  few  certain  data,  on  which  a  cor¬ 
rect  general  view  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  could  be  founded,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kooskooske,  Lewis’s  River,  and  the  Columbia  after  its 
confluence  with  that  river,  it  would  only  be  attempting  imposture  to  pretend  to  be  able 
to  give  it.  A  few  observations,  however,  may  be  of  some  use  to  such  readers,  as  have 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  Geography  of  our  country,  and  prompt  to  further 
inquiry. 

Between  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  running  a  northwest  course,  are  said  to 
enter  the  North  Sea  in  latitude  70°  north,  and  longitude  1350  west  from  London  or 
6o°  west  from  Philadelphia  (about  n°  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia)  and  an¬ 
other  range  of  high  mountains,  running  nearly  in  the  same  direction  along  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  open  country  extending  along  the  above  rivers 
and  towards  the  north,  in  breadth  from  east  to  west  350  or  400  miles  ;  but  which,  by 
Mr.  M'Kenzie’s  account,  appears  to  be  contracted  in  the  latitude  of  his  route  near 
the  53rd  degree  to  the  breadth  of  about  200  miles,  where  the  country  is  rough  and 
covered  with  timber.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  represents  some  parts  of  these  mountains  to  be 
an  amazing  height,  with  their  snow-clad  summits  lost  in  the  clouds.  Describing  the 
situation  of  his  party  “sitting  round  a  blazing  fire”  the  first  evening  of  the  day, 
which  they  had  begun  to  ascend  these  mountains  on  their  return,  and  which  was  that 
of  the  26th  of  July ,  he  observes,  even  at  this  place,  which  is  only,  as  it  were,  the 
first  step  towards  gaining  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  the  climate  was  very  sensibly 
changed.  The  air  that  fanned  the  village  which  we  left  at  noon,  was  mild  and  cheer- 
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natives  would  bring  up  the  river,  to  assist  us  in  crossing; 
when  we  intend  to  encamp  until  the  snow  shall  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  melted  to  admit  of  our  crossing  the  mountains.  At 
dark  the  canoe  came,  but  it  being  too  late  to  cross  we  en¬ 
camped  on  the  south  side. 

Wednesday  14 tb.  The  morning  was  pleasant  with  some 
white  frost.  Three  hunters  went  over  very  early  to  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  All  the  rest  of  the  men  were  employed  in 
collecting  our  horses  and  taking  over  the  baggage.  About 
noon  we  got  all  the  horses  and  baggage  over  safe ;  and  met 
with  one  of  our  hunters,  who  had  killed  two  bears  some  dis¬ 
tance  off.  So  two  men  were  dispatched  with  him  to  bring  in 

ing ;  the  grass  was  verdant,  and  the  wild  fruits  ripe  around  it.  But  here  the  snow 
was  not  yet  dissolved,  the  ground  was  still  bound  by  the  frost,  the  herbage  had  scarce 
begun  to  spring,  and  the  crowberry  bushes  were  just  beginning  to  blossom.”  This 
range  of  lofty  mountains  prevents  the  Tacoutche  or  Columbia  river  from  finding  a 
direct  course  to  the  ocean,  and  forces  it  in  a  direction  somewhat  east  of  south,  to 
traverse  by  various  windings  that  large  tract  of  country,  until  it  arrives  near  the  46th 
degree  of  latitude,  when  it  turns  to  the  west,  and  at  length  finds  its  way  to  the  Ocean 
through  the  Columbia  valley. 

From  the  information  gained  by  the  late  expedition,  by  M'Kenzie’s  voyage,  the 
discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  and  others,  it  appears  there  are  great  quantities  of  timber, 
chiefly  of  the  pine  or  fir  kind,  between  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  and  the  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  run  near  it;  but  between  these  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  especially 
south  of  M'Kenzie’s  route,  a  great  part  is  open  prairie  or  plains  almost  totally  with¬ 
out  timber.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  says  of  the  information  of  the  chief,  who  delineated  for 
him  a  sketch  of  the  river  and  country  on  a  piece  of  bark.  “  As  far  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  river  extended,  the  country  on  either  side  was  level,  in  many  places  without 
wood,  and  abounding  in  red  deer,  and  some  of  a  small  fallow  kind.” 

According  to  the  verbal  relation  of  Mr.  Gass,  the  land  on  the  Columbia  is  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  better  quality  than  on  the  Missouri ;  and  where  a  greater  number  of  roots 
grow,  such  as  the  natives  subsist  on.  The  Missouri  in  its  general  course  is  deeper, 
more  crooked  and  rapid  than  the  Columbia  ;  but  the  latter  has  more  rapids  or  cata¬ 
racts  ;  and  its  water  is  clear. 
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the  meat;  and  we  set  about  forming  a  camp  at  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  Koos-koos-ke  river. 
We  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  natives,  one  of 
whom  gave  us  a  horse ;  and  three  more  of  our  old  stock  were 
brought  in  by  them.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  an  operation 
performed  on  seven  of  our  horses,  to  render  them  more 
peaceable;  which  was  done  by  one  of  the  natives  upon  all  but 
one.  In  the  evening  the  men  came  in  with  the  meat  of  the 
two  bears,  and  also  our  other  hunters  who  had  killed  three 
more,  all  of  the  grizly  kind.  We  gave  some  of  the  meat  to 
the  natives  at  our  camp,  who  cooked  it  in  their  own  way; 
which  was  done  in  the  following  manner.  They  first  collected 
some  stones  and  heated  them,  upon  which  they  placed  a  part 
of  the  meat,  and  upon  the  meat  some  small  brush,  and  so 
alternately  meat  and  brush,  until  all  the  meat  was  on ;  when 
the  whole  was  covered  with  brush  and  lastly  with  earth ;  so 
that  the  heap  or  mass  had  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 
small  coalpit  on  fire.  An  hour  and  an  half  was  necessary  to 
cook  it  in  this  way.  The  natives  remained  at  our  camp  all 
night. 

Thursday  \$th.  This  was  a  fine  morning,  and  some  hunt¬ 
ers  went  out  early.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  engaged 
making  places  of  shelter,  to  defend  them  from  the  stormy 
weather.  Some  had  small  sails  to  cover  their  little  hovels, 
and  others  had  to  make  frames  and  cover  them  with  grass. 
Around  our  camp  the  plains  have  the  appearance  of  a  mea¬ 
dow  before  it  is  mowed,  and  affords  abundance  of  food  for 
our  horses.  Here  we  expect  to  remain  a  month  before  we 
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can  cross  the  mountains.  The  natives  staid  all  day  at  our 
camp  ;  and  one  of  them  had  round  his  neck  the  scalp  of  an 
Indian,  with  six  thumbs  and  four  fingers  of  the  other  Indians 
he  had  killed  in  battle,  of  the  Sho-sho-ne,  or  Snake  nation. 
The  nation  here  the  Cho-no-nish,  is  very  numerous,  as  well  as 
the  other.  These  nations  have  been  long  at  war  and  destroyed 
a  great  many  of  each  other  in  a  few  years  past. 

From  the  Mandan  nation  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  arms  of 
the  Indians  are  generally  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  war-mallet. 
The  war-mallet  is  a  club  with  a  large  head  of  wood  or  stone ; 
those  of  stone  are  generally  covered  with  leather,  and  fastened 
to  the  end  of  the  club  with  thongs  or  straps  of  leather  and 
the  sinews  of  animals.* 

In  the  afternoon  two  of  our  hunters  came  in  and  had 
killed  nothing  but  some  grouse ;  four  more  continued  out. 

Friday  1 6th.  The  morning  was  cloudy  and  some  rain  fell; 
but  in  about  two  hours  it  cleared  away  and  we  had  a  fine  day. 
An  Indian  performed  the  quieting  operation  on  two  more  of 
our  horses.  In  the  evening  two  of  our  hunters  came  in,  and 
brought  with  them  two  deer  and  some  ducks.  Two  of  the 
hunters  still  remained  out.  The  natives  all  left  our  camp  this 
evening. 

Saturday  17 th.  We  had  a  cloudy  wet  morning  and  some 

*  The  publisher  has  seen  one  of  these  stone  heads,  lately  found  at  Hatfield,  the 
farm  of  Mr.  David  Davis,  three  miles  from  Pittsburg  on  the  Allegheny  river.  It  is 
of  a  hard  species  of  stone  and  weighs  seven  ounces.  It  is  nearly  spherical  with  a 
groove  cut  round  to  hold,  as  is  supposed,  the  strap  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  club. 
Mr.  Gass  says  it  is  exactly  like  those  he  had  seen  to  the  westward.  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  which  in  form  it  so  much  resembles  as  a  common  round  pincushion.  In  close 
combat  the  war-mallet,  when  skilfully  wielded,  must  be  a  destructive  and  deadly  weapon. 
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light  rain  all  day.  Our  other  two  hunters  came  in  and  had 
killed  two  large  bears.  They  said  it  snowed  on  the  hills,  when 
it  rained  at  our  camp  in  the  valley. 

Sunday  18 th.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  but  without  rain; 
and  ten  of  the  party  turned  out  to  hunt.  None  of  the  natives 
visited  us  yesterday  or  to-day;  until  about  2  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  five  came  that  I  had  not  seen  before.  They 
remained  about  an  hour  and  had  some  eye  water  put  into 
their  eyes  which  were  sore ;  after  which  they  went  away,  and 
an  old  man  and  his  wife  came  for  some  medicine,  as  the  old 
woman  was  sick.  In  the  evening  four  hunters  came  in  and 
had  killed  nothing,  but  some  grouse. 

Monday  19 th.  We  had  a  cloudy  wet  morning.  The  old 
Indian  and  his  wife  staid  all  night  and  got  more  medicine.  A 
party  of  the  men  went  to  some  Indian  lodges  about  4  miles 
up  the  river  to  buy  roots ;  and  in  the  afternoon  returned  with 
a  good  many  of  them.  Several  of  the  natives  came  to  our 
camp  with  the  men  and  in  the  evening  all  went  away.  We 
got  another  of  our  old  stock  of  horses ;  and  have  now  all  we 
left  except  three ;  two  of  which  the  old  Snake  guide  took 
with  him.  At  dark  two  of  our  hunters  came  in  but  had  not 
killed  any  thing.  The  day  was  fair  during  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon. 

Tuesday  20 th.  We  again  had  a  very  wet  morning.  Two 
more  of  our  hunters  came  in,  but  had  killed  nothing.  It  con¬ 
tinued  raining  till  about  noon,  when  we  had  fair  weather  with 
some  sunshine.  The  hunters  said  it  also  snowed  on  the  hills 
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to-day,  where  they  were  hunting,  while  it  rained  at  our  camp. 
About  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  another  hunter  came  in  and 
brought  a  deer  that  he  had  killed.  In  the  afternoon  four  of 
our  hunters  again  went  out.  In  the  evening  there  were  some 
light  showers. 

Wednesday 'list.  There  was  a  cloudy  morning.  Two  more 
hunters  went  out ;  and  some  men  set  about  making  a  canoe 
to  fish  in,  when  the  salmon  come  up,  as  we  do  not  expect  to 
leave  this  place  before  the  middle  of  June.  To-day  we  made 
a  small  lodge  of  poles  and  covered  it  with  grass,  for  Captain 
Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke,  as  their  tent  is  not  sufficient  to 
defend  them  from  the  rain.  At  10  o’clock  the  weather  became 
clear,  and  in  the  evening,  was  cold. 

Thursday  22nd.  We  had  a  fine  clear  morning  with  some 
white  frost.  At  three  o’clock  five  of  our  hunters  came  in  with 
five  deer;  previous  to  which  we  had  killed  a  fine  colt.  In  the 
afternoon  we  saw  a  great  number  of  the  natives  on  horseback 
pursuing  a  deer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They 
drove  it  so  hard  that  it  was  obliged  to  take  the  water,  when 
some  of  our  men  went  down  the  bank  and  shot  it,  and  the 
natives  got  on  a  raft  and  caught  it.  These  Indians  are  the 
most  active  horsemen  I  ever  saw  :  they  will  gallop  their  horses 
over  precipices,  that  I  should  not  think  of  riding  over  at  all. 

The  frames  of  their  saddles  are  made  of  wood  nicely 
jointed,  and  then  covered  with  raw  skins,  which  when  they 
become  dry,  bind  every  part  tight,  and  keep  the  joints  in  their 
places.  The  saddles  rise  very  high  before  and  behind,  in  the 
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manner  of  the  saddles  of  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  no 
doubt  received  the  form :  and  also  obtained  their  breed  of 
horses.  When  the  Indians  are  going  to  mount  they  throw 
their  buffaloe  robes  over  the  saddles  and  ride  on  them,  as  the 
saddles  would  otherwise  be  too  hard. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

FRIDAY  2yd.  We  again  had  a  fine  morning.  —  One  of 
our  sergeants  shot  a  deer  at  a  lick  close  to  our  camp, 
and  wounded  it  very  bad,  but  it  got  to  the  river  and  swam 
over.  Two  young  Indians  who  had  been  at  our  camp  all 
night,  then  mounted  their  horses,  swam  over  and  drove  it 
back ;  and  we  killed  it  and  gave  them  half  of  it.  The  river  is 
about  two  hundred  yards  wide  and  cold  and  rapid.  In  the  aft¬ 
ernoon  all  the  hunters  came  in  but  had  killed  nothing  more. 

Saturday  24 tb.  This  was  another  fine  morning,  and  two 
hunters  went  out.  One  of  the  men  that  were  sick,  still  keeps 
unwell,  with  a  bad  pain  in  his  back ;  and  is  in  a  helpless  state. 
Yesterday  we  gave  him  an  Indian  sweat  and  he  is  some  better 
to  day. 

Sunday  25 tb.  There  was  a  cloudy  morning,  and  some  light 
showers  of  rain  fell.  Five  more  hunters  went  out  to  day.  In 
the  evening  yesterday  two  of  the  natives  brought  an  Indian  to 
our  camp,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  to  see  if  the 
officers  could  cure  him,  and  to  day  we  gave  him  a  sweat.— 
Our  interpreter’s  child  has  been  very  sick,  but  is  getting  bet¬ 
ter.  In  the  afternoon  the  two  hunters  who  went  out  yesterday 
returned  ;  but  had  not  killed  any  thing.  The  weather  became 
clear  and  we  had  a  fine  evening,  and  three  more  hunters  went 
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Monday  2 6th.  This  day  was  fine  and  pleasant,  and  we  fin¬ 
ished  our  canoe  and  put  her  into  the  water.  —  In  the  afternoon 
two  hunters  came  in,  but  had  not  killed  any  thing :  they  had 
procured  some  roots  at  a  village  about  fourteen  miles  up  the 
river.  Our  stock  of  provisions  is  exhausted,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  eat  but  some  roots,  which  we  get  from  the  natives 
at  a  very  dear  rate. 

Tuesday  i^th.  The  morning  was  fair  and  pleasant,  and 
several  of  our  men  went  to  the  villages  around  us  to  procure 
roots.  These  roots  are  a  good  diet,  but  in  general  we  do  not 
relish  them  so  well  as  meat.  We  therefore  killed  another 
horse  to  day,  which  one  of  the  natives  gave  us  some  time  ago 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  so  wild  and  vicious  that  we  could 
not  manage  him  or  do  any  thing  with  him. 

Our  sick  man  is  getting  some  better,  and  the  interpreter’s 
child  is  recovering  fast.  The  Indian,  that  we  have  under 
cure,  had  another  sweat  to  day ;  and  our  horses,  that  have  had 
the  quieting  operation  performed  on  them  are  all  mending. 
In  the  afternoon  some  rain  fell,  and  three  of  our  hunters  came 
in,  and  brought  with  them  five  deer,  they  had  killed  :  three 
men  also  came  in  from  the  villages  and  brought  a  good  supply 
of  roots  ;  six  yet  remained  out. 

W ednesday  28 th.  There  was  a  cloudy  foggy  morning. 
Some  hunters  went  out  this  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon 
three  of  them  came  in  with  eight  deer ;  at  the  same  time  three 
more  of  our  men  returned  from  the  villages. 

Thursday  29 th.  The  morning  was  cloudy  and  wet,  and  the 
river  is  rising  very  fast ;  which  gives  us  hopes  that  the  snow 
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is  leaving  the  mountains.  At  10  o’clock  the  river  ceased  ris¬ 
ing  and  the  weather  became  clear. 

Friday  30 th.  The  morning  was  fine,  with  a  little  fog.  Two 
of  our  men  in  a  canoe  attempting  to  swim  their  horses  over 
the  river,  struck  the  canoe  against  a  tree,  and  she  immediately 
sunk;  but  they  got  on  shore,  with  the  loss  of  three  blankets, 
a  blanket-coat,  and  some  articles  of  merchandize  they  had 
with  them  to  exchange  for  roots.  The  loss  of  these  blankets 
is  the  greatest  which  hath  happened  to  any  individuals  since 
we  began  our  voyage,  as  there  are  only  three  men  in  the  party, 
who  have  more  than  a  blanket  apiece.  The  river  is  so  high 
that  the  trees  stand  some  distance  in  the  water.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  one  of  our  hunters  came  in,  who  with  another  had  killed 
three  deer,  which  one  of  them  staid  to  take  care  of  as  their 
horses  had  left  them. 

Saturday  31  st.  We  had  a  fine  clear  morning  with  a  heavy 
dew.  The  hunters  went  out  with  two  horses  for  the  venison; 
and  two  men  went  over  the  river  to  the  villages.  About  noon 
a  deer  was  seen  swimming  the  river  and  some  of  our  men 
killed  it.  Our  canoe  still  lies  under  water  at  the  opposite 
shore,  but  we  have  a  small  Indian  canoe,  that  serves  to  cross 
in.  In  the  afternoon  the  two  men  came  from  the  village  with 
some  of  the  natives,  and  one  of  our  old  stock  of  horses,  which 
is  the  last,  except  the  two  which  they  assure  us  the  old  Snake 
guide  took.  In  the  evening  the  weather  became  cloudy,  and 
we  had  some  rain  with  sharp  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
two  hunters  came  in  with  the  venison. 

Sunday  1st  June,  1806.  We  had  a  fine  morning  after  some 
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light  showers  of  rain  during  the  night.  Since  last  evening  the 
river  rose  eighteen  inches.  Two  hunters  went  out  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  some  of  the  natives  came  to  see  us.  The  sick  Indian 
is  getting  much  better.  The  officers  got  some  bear  skins 
from  the  Indians,  that  are  almost  as  white  as  a  blanket.  They 
say  that  the  bears  from  which  they  get  these  skins  are  a  harm¬ 
less  kind,  and  not  so  bold  and  ferocious  as  the  grizly  and 
brown  bear. 

Monday  2nd.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  and  six  of  the  men 
went  out  to  hunt.  About  noon  three  men  who  had  gone  over 
to  Lewis’s  river,  about  two  and  an  half  days’  journey  distance, 
to  get  some  fish,  returned  with  a  few  very  good  salmon,  and 
some  roots  which  they  bought  at  the  different  villages  of  the 
natives,  which  they  passed.  One  of  these  men  got  two  Span¬ 
ish  dollars  from  an  Indian  for  an  old  razor.  They  said  they 
got  the  dollars  from  about  a  Snake  Indian’s  neck,  they  had 
killed  some  time  ago.  There  are  several  dollars  among  these 
people  which  they  get  in  some  way.  We  suppose  the  Snake 
Indians,  some  of  whom  do  not  live  very  far  from  New  Mexico 
get  them  from  the  Spaniards  in  that  quarter.  The  Snake 
Indians  also  get  horses  from  the  Spaniards.  The  men  had  a 
very  disagreeable  trip  as  the  roads  were  mountainous  and 
slippery.  They  saw  a  number  of  deer,  and  of  the  Ibex  or 
big-horn. 

Tuesday  yd.  This  was  a  cloudy  morning  with  a  few  drops 
of  rain;  and  there  were  some  light  showers  during  the  fore¬ 
noon  at  intervals.  The  river  rises  in  the  night  and  falls  in 
the  day  time ;  which  is  occasioned  by  the  snow  melting  by  the 
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heat  of  the  sun  on  the  mountains,  which  are  too  distant  for 
the  snow  water  to  reach  this  place  until  after  night.  In  the 
evening  three  hunters  came  in  with  the  meat  of  five  deer 
and  a  small  bear.  Several  of  the  natives  continued  at  our 
camp. 

Wednesday  ph.  It  rained  slowly  almost  all  last  night,  and 
for  some  time  this  morning.  The  river  fell  considerably  yes¬ 
terday,  and  in  the  night  rose  only  an  inch  and  an  half.  At 
noon  one  of  our  hunters  came  in  with  two  deer  he  had  killed. 
The  afternoon  was  clear  and  pleasant. 

Thursday  $th.  There  was  a  fine  pleasant  morning  with 
heavy  dew.  In  the  afternoon  four  hunters  came  in  with  the 
meat  of  five  more  deer,  and  a  bear.  An  Indian  came  with 
them,  who  had  been  part  of  the  way  over  the  mountains ;  but 
found  the  road  too  bad  and  the  snow  too  deep  to  cross ;  so 
we  are  obliged  to  remain  where  we  are  some  time  longer. 

Friday  6th.  The  morning  was  pleasant,  and  Capt.  Clarke 
and  five  of  the  party  went  over  the  river  to  buy  some  roots  at 
the  villages,  and  in  the  evening  returned  with  a  good  supply 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives. 

Saturday  7 th .  We  had  a  cloudy  morning  with  a  few  drops 
of  rain.  I  went  over  with  five  of  our  party  to  the  village,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  while  we  were  going  some 
snow  fell.  The  greater  part  of  the  natives  were  out  hunting. 
In  the  evening  we  all  returned  to  camp,  except  two,  who  re¬ 
mained  at  the  village.  Some  of  the  natives  again  came  to  visit 
us,  one  of  whom  gave  a  horse  to  one  of  our  men,  who  is  very 
fond  of  conversing  with  them  and  of  learning  their  language. 
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Sunday  8 th.  There  was  a  pleasant  morning ;  and  our  two 
men  came  over  from  the  village,  and  a  hunter,  who  had  been 
out,  returned  without  killing  any  thing.  Several  of  the  natives 
still  stay  about  our  camp,  and  are  of  opinion  we  cannot  cross 
the  mountains  for  some  time  yet.  We,  however,  mean  to 
remove  a  short  distance  to  where  the  hunting  is  better. 

Monday  gth.  This  was  a  fine  pleasant  day.  We  caught 
all  our  horses  and  hoppled  them,  so  that  we  might  get  them 
easily  to-morrow.  We  also  exchanged  some  mares  with  young 
colts,  and  some  of  the  horses  who  had  not  got  quite  well,  for 
others  more  capable  of  bearing  the  fatigue  of  crossing  the 
mountains. 

Tuesday  10 th.  We  collected  all  our  horses,  but  one,  and 
set  out  accompanied  by  several  of  the  natives,  travelled  about 
twelve  miles  and  arrived  at  what  we  call  the  Com-mas  flat, 
where  we  first  met  the  natives  after  crossing  the  Rocky  moun¬ 
tains  last  fall.  Here  we  encamped  and  some  hunters  went  out. 
The  com-mas  grows  in  great  abundance  on  this  plain ;  and  at 
this  time  looks  beautiful,  being  in  full  bloom  with  flowers  of 
a  pale  blue  colour.  —  At  night  our  hunters  came  in  and  had 
killed  one  deer. 

Wednesday  nth.  We  had  a  fine  morning  with  some  white 
frost.  Several  of  the  men  turned  out  to  hunt ;  and  returned 
at  noon,  having  killed  a  bear  and  two  deer.  In  this  plain 
there  are  the  most  strawberry  vines  I  ever  saw,  and  now  all  in 
blossom.  This  plain  contains  about  two  thousand  acres,  and 
is  surrounded  with  beautiful  pine  timber  of  different  kinds. 
The  soil  is  very  good;  the  underwood  among  the  timber 
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chiefly  service-berry  and  gooseberry  bushes.  In  the  evening 
several  of  the  men  started,  with  an  intention  of  encamping  out 
to  hunt ;  and  one  went  back  to  our  late  camp  to  look  for  the 
horse,  which  had  been  left  behind.  The  natives  all  left  us  and 
we  remained  in  quietness  by  ourselves. 

Thw  sday  12 th.  We  had  a  fine  lovely  morning  with  a  heavy 
dew.  I  went  out  with  some  of  the  party  to  hunt ;  about  8 
o  clock  the  musquitoes  became  very  troublesome;  and  at  10 
we  all  came  in  without  any  success.  About  the  same  time  the 
man,  who  had  gone  back  for  the  horse  returned  with  him. 
About  an  hour  after  four  hunters,  who  had  been  out  during 
the  night  came  in ;  three  of  them  had  been  without  success, 
but  the  other  brought  in  two  deer.  There  are  a  good  many 
deer  here,  and  some  bears,  but  they  are  very  wild,  as  they  are 
much  pursued  by  the  natives.  There  is  no  game  of  any  other 
kind  except  squirrels  and  some  other  small  animals.  The 
squirrels  are  about  the  size  of  our  common  grey  squirrels, 
and  very  handsome.  They  are  of  a  brown  grey  colour,  beau¬ 
tifully  speckled  with  small  brown  spots,  and  burrow  in  the 
ground.  We  killed  several  of  them  since  we  came  to  this 
camp.  The  magpie  is  also  plenty  here,  and  woodpeckers  of  a 
different  kind  from  any  I  had  before  seen.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  a  common  red-headed  woodpecker;  but  are  all 
black  except  the  belly  and  neck,  where  the  ends  of  the  feathers 
are  tipped  with  a  deep  red,  but  this  tipping  extends  to  so 
short  a  distance  on  the  feathers,  that  at  a  distance  the  bird 
looks  wholly  black.  In  the  afternoon  one  of  the  natives 
came  to  our  camp,  and  one  of  the  two  hunters  that  were  out, 
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returned  but  had  killed  nothing.  In  the  evening  some  hunters 
went  out  with  intention  to  stay  all  night.  The  Indian  who 
came  to  our  camp  said  he  had  a  notion  to  cross  the  mountains 
with  us. 

Friday  13/L  There  was  a  fine  morning,  and  a  hunter  or 
two  went  out.  The  Indian  exchanged  horses  with  one  of  our 
men,  whose  horse  had  not  recovered,  and  was  unable  to  cross 
the  mountains  ;  and  then  went  home  to  the  village.  At  noon 
two  of  our  men  took  their  loads  and  went  on  ahead  about 
eight  miles  to  a  small  prairie  to  hunt  until  we  should  come 
up.  During  the  afternoon  the  men  who  went  out  yesterday 
to  hunt  returned  with  eight  deer.  In  the  evening  the  weather 
became  cloudy.  The  musquitoes  are  very  troublesome. 

Saturday  \\th.  We  had  a  cloudy  morning.  Some  hunters 
again  went  out;  at  10  o’clock  one  came  in  with  a  deer;  and 
in  the  evening  the  rest  of  them,  but  they  had  not  killed  any 
thing. 

Sunday  1  $tb.  This  was  a  cloudy  wet  morning  with  some 
thunder.  We  left  Com-mas  flat  to  attempt  to  cross  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  had  sixty-six  horses,  all  very  good.  We  ascended 
a  high  mountain  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  as  the  path  was 
very  slippery,  but  got  over  safe  to  a  small  prairie,  where  the 
two  men,  who  had  gone  on  ahead  had  killed  two  deer  and  hung 
them  up.  We  took  the  meat,  proceeded  down  the  hill  and 
found  the  hunters  who  had  killed  another  deer.  We  halted 
at  a  creek  and  took  dinner;  then  proceeded  over  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  road  on  account  of  the  fallen  timber.  We  had  rain  at 
intervals  during  the  forenoon,  but  the  afternoon  was  clear. 
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We  encamped  in  a  small  glade  where  there  was  plenty  of  grass 
for  the  horses. 

Monday  iGth.  We  had  a  pleasant  morning,  and  renewed 
our  journey;  went  up  a  handsome  creek  about  three  miles, 
and  then  took  to  the  hills  which  are  very  rough  with  a  great 
many  banks  of  snow,  some  of  them  four  or  five  feet  deep. 
These  banks  are  so  closely  packed  and  condensed,  that  they 
carry  our  horses,  and  are  all  in  a  thawing  state.  We  halted 
for  dinner  at  a  handsome  stream  where  there  was  some  grass 
for  our  horses;  and  in  about  two  hours  proceeded  on  again, 
and  had  some  rain.  In  the  afternoon  we  found  the  snow 
banks  more  numerous,  extensive  and  deep :  in  some  of  them 
the  snow  was  as  much  as  eight  feet  deep.  In  the  evening  we 
came  to  Hungry  creek  (where  Capt.  Clarke  killed  a  horse  last 
fall  and  left  it  for  the  party)  and  encamped,  that  our  horses 
might  get  some  grass  as  we  do  not  expect  they  will  get  any 
soon  again ;  and  there  is  not  much  here. 

Tuesday  17 tb.  There  was  a  cloudy  morning,  but  without 
rain.  We  early  continued  our  march ;  took  down  Hungry 
creek  about  six  miles,  and  then  took  up  a  large  mountain. 
When  we  got  about  half  way  up  the  mountain  the  ground 
was  entirely  covered  with  snow  three  feet  deep ;  and  as  we 
ascended  it  still  became  deeper,  until  we  arrived  at  the  top, 
where  it  was  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep ;  but  it  in  general  car¬ 
ried  our  horses.  Here  there  was  not  the  appearance  of  a 
green  shrub,  or  any  thing  for  our  horses  to  subsist  on  ;  and 
we  know  it  cannot  be  better  for  four  days  march  even  could 
we  find  the  road  or  course,  which  appears  almost  impossible, 
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without  a  guide  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  mountains. 
We  therefore  halted  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
as  it  appeared  not  only  imprudent  but  highly  dangerous  to 
proceed  without  a  guide  of  any  kind.  After  remaining  about 
two  hours  we  concluded  it  would  be  most  adviseable  to  go 
back  to  some  place  where  there  was  food  for  our  horses.  We 
therefore  hung  up  our  loading  on  poles,  tied  to  and  extended 
between  trees,  covered  it  all  safe  with  deer  skins,  and  turned 
back  melancholy  and  disappointed.  At  this  time  it  began  to 
rain ;  and  we  proceeded  down  to  Hungry  creek  again ;  went 
up  it  about  two  miles,  and  encamped  for  the  night  where  our 
horses  could  get  something  to  eat.  The  grass  and  plants 
here  are  just  putting  out,  and  the  shrubs  budding.  It  rained 
hard  during  the  afternoon. 

Wednesday  18 th.  The  morning  was  cloudy  and  several 
showers  of  rain  fell  during  the  day.  We  started  about  eight 
o’clock,  and  found  the  road  very  slippery  and  bad.  Two  men 
went  on  ahead  to  the  village  to  enquire  for  a  guide,  and  two 
more  remained  to  look  for  two  horses  that  could  not  be 
found.  We  proceeded  on  with  four  men  in  front  to  cut  some 
bushes  out  of  the  path  ;  but  did  not  go  far  till  one  of  the  men 
cut  himself  very  badly  with  a  large  knife;  when  we  had  to  halt 
and  bind  up  his  wound.  We  again  went  forward,  and  in 
crossing  the  creek  the  horse  of  one  of  our  men  fell  with  him, 
threw  him  off,  hurt  his  leg  and  lost  his  blanket.  We  halted 
for  dinner  at  the  same  place  where  we  dined  on  the  1 6th  and 
had  a  gust  of  rain,  hail,  thunder  and  lightning,  which  lasted 
an  hour,  when  the  weather  cleared  and  we  had  a  fine  afternoon. 
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We  continued  our  march  till  we  came  to  a  small  glade  on  the 
branch  of  a  creek,  where  we  encamped,  and  some  hunters 
went  out  in  the  evening ;  we  had  left  two  men  to  hunt  at 
the  place  where  we  dined.  We  found  the  musquitoes  very 
troublesome  on  the  creek,  notwithstanding  the  snow  is  at  so 
short  a  distance  up  the  mountains.  At  night  our  hunters 
came  to  camp,  having  killed  nothing;  but  saw  some  large 
fish  in  the  creek,  which  they  supposed  were  salmon. 

Thursday  19 th.  This  was  a  fine  morning;  some  hunters 
went  out  and  we  agreed  to  stay  here  all  day  that  our  horses 
might  rest  and  feed.  At  10  o’clock  our  hunters  came  in  and 
had  killed  a  deer.  Two  men  are  trying  to  take  some  of  the 
fish  with  a  gig.  At  noon  the  two  men  who  had  been  left  at 
Hungry  creek  to  look  for  the  horses  came  up,  but  had  not 
found  them ;  and  with  them  the  two  hunters,  who  were  left  at 
the  place  we  dined  yesterday,  and  had  killed  two  deer.  In  the 
evening  one  of  the  large  fish  was  caught,  which  we  found  to 
be  a  salmon-trout. 

Friday  20 th.  There  was  a  fine  morning  ;  we  caught  six  of 
the  salmon-trout ;  and  some  hunters  went  out.  About  9 
o’clock  one  of  them  returned  and  had  killed  a  brown-bear. 
The  musquitoes  and  gnats  are  very  troublesome.  In  the 
evening  the  other  hunters  came  in  and  had  killed  only  one 
deer. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

SATURDAY  21st.  We  had  again  a  fine  morning;  and  we 
collected  our  horses  in  order  to  return  to  the  Com-mas 
flat.  We  proceeded  on  to  a  creek,  where  we  met  two  young 
Indians,  who  said  they  were  come  to  go  over  the  mountains 
with  us.  We  halted  here  for  dinner ;  after  which,  all  our  party 
proceeded  on  to  Com-mas  flat,  except  myself  and  two  men 
who  remained  here  to  hunt.  We  wish  to  kill  as  much  meat  as 
will  serve  the  party,  until  we  get  back  where  our  loading  was 
left,  as  we  have  plenty  of  roots  there  to  serve  us  over  the 
mountains.  One  of  our  best  horses  got  snagged  to  day,  and 
was  left  here.  The  two  Indians  remained  with  us,  and  in  the 
evening  one  of  the  men  killed  a  deer. 

Sunday  22nd.  We  had  a  pleasant  day.  The  two  hunters 
went  out  early  and  the  Indians  remained  with  me  at  the  camp. 
At  noon  the  hunters  came  in,  but  had  killed  nothing  but  one 
small  pheasant.  In  the  evening  they  made  another  excursion, 
but  were  unsuccessful. 

Monday  2 3rd.  We  had  again  a  fine  morning  ;  and  the  men 
went  out  to  hunt.  While  they  were  out  the  two  Indians  went 
on.  About  10  o’clock  the  hunters  came  in  without  having 
killed  any  thing ;  and  at  noon  two  men  came  to  our  camp 
with  orders  for  four  of  us  to  follow  the  Indians,  if  they  were 
gone,  until  we  should  overtake  them,  and  get  them  to  halt  if 
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possible,  till  the  party  should  come  up  ;  but  if  not,  to  follow 
them  on  and  blaze  the  way  after  them ;  as  the  man  who  had 
gone  to  inquire  for  a  guide  had  not  returned,  and  it  was  not 
known  whether  he  would  get  one  or  not.  The  men  said  they 
had  had  good  luck  at  the  Com-mas  flat,  having  killed  ten  deer 
and  three  bears.  I  immediately  started  with  three  of  the  men 
after  the  Indians,  leaving  one  to  take  care  of  the  camp,  and 
the  lame  horse  and  some  more  that  were  there.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  till  we  came  to  the  creek  where  we  had  staid  the 
19th  and  20th,  and  overtook  the  Indians  encamped  there,  and 
encamped  with  them. 

They  had  caught  two  salmon-trout  since  they  came  to  this 
camp  :  and  shortly  after  we  came  one  of  our  men  killed  a 
duck;  and  we  remained  together  during  the  night. 

Tuesday  i^th.  There  was  a  cloudy  morning.  We  gave  each 
of  the  Indians  a  pair  of  mockasons,  and  they  agreed  to  stay 
to  day  and  wait  for  the  party.  —  One  of  our  hunters  went  out, 
but  had  no  success.  The  day  keeps  cloudy,  and  the  mus- 
quitoes  are  very  troublesome.  There  is  also  a  small  black  fly 
in  this  country,  that  so  torments  our  horses,  that  they  can 
get  no  rest,  but  when  we  make  small  fires  to  keep  them  off. 
At  noon  two  hunters  went  on  ahead  to  a  small  creek,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  kill  some  provision,  as  we  cannot  kill  any  here  ;  and 
unless  the  party  come  up  to  night,  I  intend  to  go  on  with  the 
Indians  to-morrow  morning.  In  the  evening  the  party  arrived 
with  three  more  Indians,  and  we  all  encamped  together  for 
the  night. 

Wednesday  2$th.  There  was  a  light  shower  of  rain  this 
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morning.  We  proceeded  forward  early;  and  two  men  and  an 
Indian  were  sent  ahead  to  look  for  the  horses  we  left  behind 
when  we  were  here  before.  At  noon  we  halted  at  the  creek 
where  the  two  men  were  hunting,  but  they  had  killed  nothing. 
We  here  took  dinner,  and  proceeded  on  to  Hungry  creek, 
where  we  met  the  men  with  the  horses,  and  encamped  for  the 
night.  A  considerable  quantity  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the 
afternoon. 

Thursday  1 6th.  We  had  a  foggy  morning ;  proceeded  on 
early;  and  found  the  banks  of  snow  much  decreased;  at  noon 
we  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  had  left  our  baggage  and 
stores.  The  snow  here  had  sunk  twenty  inches.  We  took 
some  dinner,  but  there  was  nothing  for  our  horses  to  eat. 
We  measured  the  depth  of  the  snow  here  and  found  it  ten 
feet  ten  inches.  We  proceeded  over  some  very  steep  tops  of 
the  mountains  and  deep  snow ;  but  the  snow  was  not  so  deep 
in  the  drafts  between  them;  and  fortunately  we  got  in  the 
evening  to  the  side  of  a  hill  where  the  snow  was  gone  ;  and 
there  was  very  good  grass  for  our  horses.  So  we  encamped 
there  all  night.  Some  heavy  showers  of  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
afternoon. 

Friday  27 th.  We  had  a  cloudy  morning  and  at  8  o’clock 
we  renewed  our  march,  proceeding  over  some  of  the  steepest 
mountains  I  ever  passed.  The  snow  is  so  deep  that  we  cannot 
wind  along  the  sides  of  these  steeps,  but  must  slide  straight 
down.  The  horses  generally  do  not  sink  more  than  three 
inches  in  the  snow;  but  sometimes  they  break  through  to 
their  bellies.  We  kept  on  without  halting  to  about  5  o’clock 
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in  the  evening,  when  we  stopped  at  the  side  of  a  hill  where  the 
snow  was  off,  and  where  there  was  a  little  grass ;  and  we  here 
encamped  for  the  night.  The  day  was  pleasant  throughout; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  somewhat  extraordinary,  to  be  travel¬ 
ling  over  snow  six  or  eight  feet  deep  in  the  latter  end  of 
June.  The  most  of  us,  however,  had  saved  our  socks  as  we 
expected  to  find  snow  on  these  mountains. 

Saturday  28 th.  The  morning  was  pleasant,  we  set  out 
early,  and  passed  the  place  where  we  had  encamped  on  the 
15th  Sept,  last  when  the  snow  fell  on  us.  After  passing  this 
place  about  a  mile,  we  took  a  left  hand  path,  and  travelled 
along  high  ridges  till  noon,  when  we  came  to  a  good  place  of 
grass ;  where  we  halted  and  remained  all  the  afternoon  to  let 
our  horses  feed,  as  they  had  but  little  grass  last  night.  Some 
hunters  went  out,  as  we  saw  some  elk  signs  here,  and  our 
meat  is  exhausted.  We  still  have  a  good  stock  of  roots, 
which  we  pound  and  make  thick  soup  of,  that  eats  very  well. 
In  the  evening  our  hunters  came  in  but  had  not  killed  any 
thing.  On  the  south  side  of  this  ridge  there  is  summer  with 
grass  and  other  herbage  in  abundance  ;  and  on  the  north  side, 
winter  with  snow  six  or  eight  feet  deep. 

Sunday  2()tb.  There  was  a  foggy  morning.  We  set  out 
early,  proceeded  over  some  bad  hills,  and  came  to  the  old 
path;  at  which  time  there  was  a  shower  of  rain,  with  hail,  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  that  lasted  about  an  hour.  At  10  o’clock 
we  left  the  snow,  and  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  warm 
spring ;  where  we  encamped  for  the  night,  and  most  of  us 
bathed  in  its  water.  One  of  our  hunters  killed  a  deer  where 
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we  dined  at  the  glades  or  plains  on  Glade  creek ;  and  where 
there  is  good  grass,  and  com-mas  also  grows.  Two  other 
hunters  went  on  ahead  and  killed  another  deer  on  the  way. 

Monday  3 otb .  We  continued  our  march  early  and  had  a 
fine  morning.  When  we  were  ready  to  set  out  we  saw  a  deer 
coming  to  a  lick  at  the  hot  spring,  and  one  of  our  hunters 
shot  it.  Two  hunters  went  on  ahead.  At  noon  another  went 
out  a  short  time,  and  killed  a  fine  deer.  We  halted  for  dinner 
at  the  same  place,  where  we  dined  on  the  12th  of  Sept.  1805, 
as  we  passed  over  to  the  Western  ocean.  After  dinner  we 
proceeded  on,  and  on  our  way  found  three  deer  that  one  of 
the  hunters  had  killed  and  left  for  us.  In  the  evening  we 
arrived  at  Travellers’  rest  creek,  where  the  party  rested  two 
days  last  fall,  and  where  it  empties  into  Flathead  (called 
Clarke’s)  river  a  beautiful  river  about  one  hundred  yards 
wide  at  this  place ;  but  there  is  no  fish  of  any  consequence 
in  it;  and  according  to  the  Indian  account,  there  are  falls  on 
it,  between  this  place  and  its  mouth,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Columbia,  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high ;  and  which  prob¬ 
ably  prevent  the  fish  from  coming  up.  Here  we  encamped 
and  met  with  the  hunters. 

Tuesday  1st  July,  1806.  We  had  a  fine  morning,  and  re¬ 
mained  here  to  rest  ourselves  and  horses  after  the  severe 
fatigue  of  coming  over  the  mountains,  and  some  hunters  went 
out.  The  Indians  still  continue  with  us.  Here  the  party  is 
to  be  separated ;  some  of  us  are  to  go  straight  across  to  the 
falls  of  the  Missouri  and  some  to  the  head  waters  of  Jefferson 
river,  where  we  left  the  canoes.  At  the  falls  we  expect  to  be 
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subdivided,  as  Capt.  Lewis,  myself  and  four  or  five  men  intend 
to  go  up  Maria’s  river  as  far  as  the  50th  degree  of  latitude; 
and  a  party  to  remain  at  the  falls  to  prepare  harness  and  other 
things  necessary  for  hauling  our  canoes  and  baggage  over  the 
portage.  Perhaps  Capt.  Clarke,  who  goes  up  the  river  here, 
may  also  take  a  party  and  go  down  the  Riviere  Jaune,  or 
Yellow-stone  river.  In  the  afternoon  our  hunters  came  in, 
and  had  killed  twelve  deer,  most  of  them  in  good  order. 

W ednesday  2nd.  We  continued  here  during  this  day,  which 
was  fine  and  pleasant,  fixing  our  loading  and  making  other 
arrangements  for  our  separation.  One  of  our  hunters  went 
out  and  killed  two  deer.  The  musquitoes  are  very  trouble¬ 
some  at  this  place. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

THURSDAY  yd.  We  had  again  a  fine  morning  :  collected 
our  horses  and  set  out.  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party 
went  down  Clarke’s  river,  and  Captain  Clarke  with  the  rest  of 
the  party  went  up  it.  All  the  natives  accompanied  Captain 
Lewis.  We  proceeded  on  down  Clarke’s  river  about  12  miles, 
when  we  came  to  the  forks ;  and  made  three  rafts  to  carry 
ourselves  and  baggage  over.  The  river  here  is  about  150 
yards  wide,  and  very  beautiful.  We  had  to  make  three  trips 
with  our  rafts,  and  in  the  evening  got  all  over  safe  ;  when  we 
moved  on  up  the  north  branch,  which  is  our  way  over  to  the 
falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  after  travelling  a  mile  and  an  half 
encamped  for  the  night.  Two  hunters  went  out  and  killed 
three  deer.  The  musquitoes  are  worse  here  than  I  have  known 
them  at  any  place,  since  we  left  the  old  Maha-village  on  the 
Missouri.  This  north  branch  of  the  river  is  called  by  the 
natives  Isquet-co-qual-la,  which  means  the  road  to  the  buf- 
faloe.* 

Friday  4 tb.  We  had  a  beautiful  morning  and  waited  here 

*The  route  taken  by  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party  is  the  direct  road  to  the  falls 
of  the  Missouri,  mentioned  in  Captain  Clarke’s  letter,  that  taken  by  Captain  Clarke 
and  his  party  leads  to  the  head  waters  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Missouri,  which  they 
ascended  in  their  outward  bound  voyage,  and  which  is  a  considerable  distance  south 
o  the  direct  course  from  the  falls  to  the  crossing  place  of  the  great  chain  of  Rocky 
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some  time  in  order  to  have  a  morning  hunt,  as  our  guides 
intend  to  return,  and  we  wish  to  give  them  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions  to  carry  them  back  over  the  mountains.  While 
our  hunters  were  out  a  young  Indian  came  to  our  camp,  v/ho 
had  crossed  the  mountains  after  us.  At  10  o’clock  our  hunt¬ 
ers  came  in,  but  had  not  killed  any  thing.  We  were,  how¬ 
ever,  able  to  furnish  them  with  two  deer  and  an  half,  from 
those  that  were  killed  yesterday.  We  then  gave  them  some 
presents  and  took  a  friendly  leave  of  them :  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  the  whole  nation  to  which  they  belong,  are 
the  most  friendly,  honest  and  ingenious  people  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  and  travels.  After  taking 
our  farewell  of  these  good  hearted,  hospitable  and  obliging 
sons  of  the  west,  we  proceeded  on  up  Isquet-co-qual-la 
through  a  handsome  prairie  of  about  10  miles,  after  which 
the  hills  came  close  on  the  river,  on  both  sides,  and  we  had 
a  rough  road  to  pass.  Having  made  18  miles  we  encamped 
for  the  night :  where  the  country  is  very  mountainous  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  and  is  a 
deep  rapid  stream  about  80  yards  wide. 

Saturday  $th.  We  had  another  beautiful  morning.  Set  out 
early  and  proceeded  on  the  same  course  as  yesterday  through 
a  rough  country,  with  a  number  of  branches  or  small  streams 
flowing  from  the  hills.  We  killed  one  deer,  and  about  n 
o’clock  came  to  a  valley  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  all 
plains,  where  we  halted  to  dine  and  to  let  our  horses  feed. 
The  hills  upon  each  side  are  handsomely  covered  with  timber 
of  the  fir  kind.  While  we  rested  here  one  of  our  hunters 
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killed  a  cabre  or  antelope.  At  1  o’clock  we  proceeded  on 
again  up  the  valley.  When  we  had  gone  about  nine  miles  we 
came  to  and  crossed  a  river,  about  35  yards  wide,  which  flows 
in  with  a  rapid  current  from  some  snow  topped  mountains  on 
the  north,  where  the  valley  is  two  or  three  miles  wide.  Having 
gone  about  four  miles  further  we  came  to  the  head  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  where  the  hills  come  close  upon  the  river  for  two  miles. 
After  we  had  passed  these  narrows  we  came  to  another  large 
and  beautiful  valley  four  or  five  miles  wide,  and  all  plains, 
except  some  timber  on  the  river  banks.  In  the  evening  we 
encamped  on  the  bank  of  a  handsome  creek  which  comes  in 
from  the  north,  a  bold  stream  of  15  yards  wide. 

Sunday  6th.  We  had  a  fine  clear  morning  with  some  white 
frost,  and  renewed  our  journey  early ;  saw  a  great  many  serv¬ 
ice  berries,  not  yet  ripe,  and  some  flax  which  grows  on  these 
plains.  Having  gone  about  seven  miles  we  crossed  a  north 
branch  of  the  Co-qual-la-isquet,  which  is  40  yards  wide  and 
was  mid-rib  deep  on  our  horses,  with  a  rapid  current.  About 
seven  miles  up  the  valley  we  passed  a  beautiful  small  lake; 
where  the  river  and  road  leaves  the  valley,  and  bears  towards 
the  northeast  between  two  hills  not  very  large.  We  kept  up 
the  river,  through  a  small  brushy  valley  about  the  eighth  of  a 
mile  wide,  for  a  mile  and  an  half,  and  then  halted  for  dinner. 
Here  our  two  hunters  came  to  us,  and  had  killed  a  deer.  We 
keep  two  men  out  every  day  hunting.  In  this  small  valley 
theru  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  wood  timber ;  and 
the  musquitoes  aie  very  troublesome.  At  1  o’clock  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on,  passed  a  number  of  handsome  streams  which  fall 
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into  the  river,  and  a  number  of  old  Indian  lodges.  As  we 
advance  the  valley  becomes  more  extensive,  and  is  all  plain. 
At  night  we  encamped  on  a  beautiful  creek,  having  travelled 
twenty-five  miles.  Our  hunters  killed  four  deer  to  day. 

Monday  7 tb .  We  had  a  wet  night,  and  a  cloudy  morning. 
Continued  our  journey  early  along  the  valley,  which  is  very 
beautiful  with  a  great  deal  of  clover  in  its  plains.  Having 
gone  about  five  miles,  we  crossed  the  main  branch  of  the 
river,  which  comes  in  from  the  north ;  and  up  which  the  road 
goes  about  five  miles  further  and  then  takes  over  a  hill  to¬ 
wards  the  east.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  there  are  two  beau¬ 
tiful  ponds,  of  about  three  acres  in  size.  We  passed  over  the 
ridge  and  struck  a  small  stream,  which  we  at  first  thought 
was  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  but  found  it  was  not. 
Here  we  halted  for  dinner,  and  after  staying  three  hours, 
proceeded  on  four  miles  up  the  branch,  when  we  came  to 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia ;  passed  over  the  ridge  and  came  to  a  fine  spring 
the  waters  of  which  run  into  the  Missouri.  We  then  kept 
down  this  stream  or  branch  about  a  mile;  then  turned  a 
north  course  along  the  side  of  the  dividing  ridge  for  eight 
miles,  passing  a  number  of  small  streams  or  branches,  and  at 
9  o’clock  at  night  encamped  after  coming  32  miles. 

Tuesday  8 tb.  The  morning  was  pleasant  with  some  white 

frost.  We  started  early  and  proceeded  on  nearly  north;  saw 

several  deer,  cabre  and  wolves  in  the  plains,  and  after  going 

three  miles  and  an  half  passed  Torrent  creek,  a  large  creek 

that  runs  into  Medicine  river.  Shortly  after  we  passed  this 
17 
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creek  we  went  off  the  path  or  trail,  travelled  straight  across 
the  plains,  and  in  about  fifteen  miles  struck  Medicine  river, 
close  above  the  forks  where  we  halted  for  dinner;  and  one 
of  our  hunters  killed  a  deer  and  a  cabre.  In  the  afternoon 
we  proceeded  down  Medicine  river  nine  miles ;  and  having 
come  in  the  whole  to-day  twenty-eight  miles  encamped  for 
the  night;  and  found  the  musquitoes  very  troublesome. 

W ednesday  gtb.  A  cloudy  morning.  We  set  out  early  to 
go  down  the  river;  but  had  not  proceeded  far  until  it  began 
to  rain,  and  we  halted  at  some  old  Indian  lodges,  where  we 
took  shelter.  In  an  hour’s  time  the  rain  slackened,  and  we 
proceeded  on;  but  had  not  gone  far  before  it  began  to  rain 
again,  and  the  weather  was  very  cold  for  the  season.  At  noon 
we  came  up  with  our  hunters,  who  had  killed  a  large  buffaloe ; 
so  we  halted  and  some  of  us  went  and  dressed  it,  and  brought 
in  the  best  of  the  meat  which  was  very  good.  We  encamped 
here  and  lay  by  during  the  afternoon  as  the  rain  continued, 
during  the  whole  of  it. 

Thursday  10 th.  At  dark  last  evening  the  weather  cleared 
up,  and  was  cold  all  night.  This  morning  was  clear  and  cold, 
and  all  the  mountains  in  sight  were  covered  with  snow,  which 
fell  yesterday  and  last  night.*  At  8  o’clock  we  started  down 
the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  our  hunters  killed  five 

*It  will  not  be  a  subject  of  surprize,  that  snow  should  fall  here  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  when  the  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  country,  which  divides  the  eastern  from 
the  western  waters,  is  taken  into  view.  Every  person  will  be  able  to  comprehend, 
that  no  small  degree  of  elevation,  above  its  mouth,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  so  rapid 
a  course  to  the  Missouri  for  upwards  of  3000  miles,  even  supposing  there  were  no  great 
falls  or  cataracts. 
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deer,  two  elk  and  a  bear.  The  road  was  very  muddy  after 
the  rain.  The  country  on  both  sides  is  composed  of  beautiful 
plains;  the  river  about  80  yards  wide  and  tolerably  straight, 
with  some  cotton  wood  timber  on  its  banks;  and  plenty  of 
game  of  different  kinds  ranging  through  the  plains.  Having 
made  24  miles  we  encamped  for  the  night. 

Friday  nth.  This  was  a  fine  morning  and  we  set  out  early 
to  cross  the  point,  and  having  gone  eight  miles,  came  to  the 
Missouri  at  the  Bear  islands,  nearly  opposite  our  old  encamp¬ 
ment.  Here  our  hunters,  in  a  short  time,  killed  five  buffaloe; 
and  we  saved  the  best  of  the  meat ;  and  of  the  skins  made 
two  canoes  to  transport  ourselves  and  baggage  across  the 
river.  The  buffaloe  are  in  large  droves  about  this  place. 

Saturday  12th.  Again  a  fine  morning.  We  went  out  to 
collect  our  horses  and  found  that  ten  of  them  were  missing. 
I  then  set  out  to  look  for  them,  went  seven  miles  up  Medicine 
river,  where  I  found  three  of  them  and  returned  to  camp. 
Two  more  went  to  hunt  for  them,  and  the  rest  of  us  crossed 
the  river  in  our  new  craft  which  we  find  answer  the  purpose 
very  well.  At  night  one  of  the  men  returned  without  finding 
the  lost  horses. 

Sunday  13/A  The  morning  was  pleasant,  and  we  moved 
about  a  mile  up  to  our  old  encampment ;  opened  a  deposit 
we  had  made  here  and  found  some  things  spoiled  ;  and  the 
other  man  that  went  to  look  for  the  horses  not  being  returned 
we  remained  here  all  day  airing  and  sunning  the  baggage  and 
stores.  The  musquitoes  torment  us  very  much,  and  the  wolves 
continually  howl  night  and  day  round  our  camp. 
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Monday  \\th.  There  was  a  pleasant  morning.  —  We  staid 
here  also  to  day ;  and  the  musquitoes  continued  to  torment 
us  until  about  noon,  when  a  fine  breeze  of  wind  arose  and 
drove  them,  for  a  while  away.  We  deposited  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  our  baggage  and  stores  on  a  large  island  so  that 
if  the  Indians  came  they  would  not  get  it. 

Tuesday  i$th.  We  had  pleasant  weather.  One  of  our  men 
started  to  go  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  portage,  to  see  if 
the  periogue  was  safe,  which  we  had  left  there  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  man  who  had  gone  after  the  horses  returned 
unsuccessful ;  but  as  he  saw  some  fresh  Indian  signs  he  sup¬ 
poses  they  were  stolen  and  taken  back  over  the  dividing 
ridge.  Capt.  Lewis  therefore  concluded  to  take  fewer  men 
and  horses  with  him  than  he  had  intended  on  his  excursion  up 
Maria’s  river.  In  the  evening  the  man  who  had  started  to  go 
to  the  other  end  of  the  portage,  returned  without  being  there. 
A  white  bear  met  him  at  Willow  creek,  that  so  frightened 
his  horse,  that  he  threw  him  off  among  the  feet  of  the  animal; 
but  he  fortunately  (being  too  near  to  shoot)  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  hit  the  bear  on  the  head  with  his  gun ; 
and  the  stroke  so  stunned  it,  that  it  gave  him  time  to  get  up 
a  tree  close  by  before  it  could  seize  him.  The  blow,  however, 
broke  the  gun  and  rendered  it  useless ;  and  the  bear  watched 
him  about  three  houis  and  went  away;  when  he  came  down, 
caught  his  horse  about  two  miles  distant  and  returned  to 
camp.  These  bears  are  very  numerous  in  this  part  of  the 
country  and  very  dangerous,  as  they  will  attack  a  man  every 
opportunity. 
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W ednesday  1 6th.  There  was  a  fine  morning.  We  collected 
our  horses,  of  which  Capt.  Lewis  took  six  and  left  four  to 
haul  the  canoes  and  baggage  over  the  portage,  and  then 
started  to  go  up  Maria’s  river  with  only  three  hunters.  We 
continued  here  to  repair  our  waggons  or  truckles  to  tran¬ 
sport  the  baggage  and  canoes  on  when  the  men  with  them 
should  arrive.  —  The  musquitoes  are  still  very  troublesome. 

When  Capt.  Lewis  left  us,  he  gave  orders  that  we  should 
wait  at  the  mouth  of  Maria’s  river  to  the  1st  of  Sept,  at  which 
time,  should  he  not  arrive,  we  were  to  proceed  on  and  join 
Capt.  Clarke  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow-stone  river,  and  then 
to  return  home :  but  informed  us,  that  should  his  life  and 
health  be  preserved  he  would  meet  us  at  the  mouth  of  Maria’s 
river  on  the  5th  of  August. 

Thursday  17 th.  We  had  a  pleasant  day,  and  high  wind; 
which  drives  away  the  musquitoes  and  relieves  us  from  these 
tormenting  insects. 

Friday  18/L  There  was  another  pleasant  day,  and  I  went 
down  with  three  of  the  men  to  the  lower  end  of  the  portage 
to  examine  the  periogue  and  deposit  there,  and  found  all  safe. 
We  took  some  tobacco  out  of  the  deposit,  covered  up  all 
again,  until  the  party  should  arrive  with  the  canoes,  and 
returned  to  camp. 

Saturday  K)tb.  The  weather  continues  pleasant  and  most 
of  the  men  are  employed  in  dressing  skins,  as  we  have  got  all 
ready  for  crossing  the  portage  as  soon  as  the  canoes  arrive. 
The  musquitoes  were  very  troublesome  to  day.  At  3  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  a  sergeant  and  nine  men  arrived  at  our  camp 
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with  the  canoes  and  some  baggage.  They  informed  me  that 
they  had  a  good  passage  over  the  mountains  to  the  Missouri; 
and  on  their  way  saw  a  boiling-hot  spring,  which  in  twenty- 
five  minutes  would  boil  meat  put  into  it  quite  well  and  fit  for 
eating.  This  spring  is  on  the  head  waters  of  Wisdom  river. 
They  had  got  to  the  canoe-deposit  on  the  8th  instant  and 
found  every  thing  safe :  the  whole  party  then  came  down  to 
the  forks  at  the  mouth  of  Jefferson  river;  where  Capt.  Clarke 
with  ten  men  and  the  interpreter  left  them  and  went  up  Gal¬ 
latin’s  river  in  order  to  cross  over  to  the  Jaune  or  Yellow¬ 
stone  river.  They  had  plenty  of  provisions  all  the  way.  In 
the  evening  they  hauled  the  canoes  out  to  dry. 

Sunday  loth.  We  had  a  fine  day;  but  the  musquitoes  were 
very  bad.  We  concluded  to  stay  here  all  day,  as  the  men, 
who  had  come  with  the  canoes  were  fatigued ;  and  in  the 
evening  tried  our  horses  in  harness  and  found  they  would 
draw  very  well. 

Monday  list.  A  pleasant  morning.  One  of  the  men  went 
out  for  the  horses ;  and  the  rest  of  us  put  two  canoes  on  the 
waggons,  and  moved  them  forward  by  hand  some  distance, 
when  the  man  returned  without  finding  the  horses.  Two 
more  men  went  out  to  look  for  them,  and  at  noon  came  back 
without  finding  them.  In  the  afternoon  some  more  men  went 
to  look  for  them,  who  at  night  returned  also  without  seeing 
any  thing  of  them;  and  we  lay  where  the  canoes  were  all 
night. 

Tuesday  and.  We  had  a  fine  morning.  Eight  of  us  started 
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in  various  directions  to  look  for  the  horses,  and  in  a  short 
time  two  of  the  men  found  them ;  harnessed  them  in  the 
waggons  and  moved  on  about  four  miles,  when  one  of  the 
axletrees  broke  ;  and  they  returned  to  the  river  to  mend  it. 
Myself  and  one  of  the  men  did  not  return  till  dark,  and  then 
came  to  the  place  where  the  canoes  were  upon  the  plains,  with 
some  of  the  men.  Here  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  came  on  with 
thunder  and  lightning ;  and  we  remained  at  this  place  all 
night. 

W ednesday  2 yd.  There  was  a  pleasant  morning  after  the 
rain;  and  I  went  with  the  man  who  came  with  me  last  night, 
and  joined  the  party  at  the  river.  They  had  repaired  the 
waggons  and  put  on  two  more  canoes  ;  one  of  which  was  very 
large  and  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  we  could  not 
make  axletrees  out  of  the  willow  that  would  stand  more  than 
six  or  eight  miles.  At  five  o’clock  we  got  to  willow  creek, 
and  encamped  for  the  night ;  and  made  a  new  axletree.  In 
our  way  to-day  one  of  our  men  cut  his  leg  very  bad  with  a 
knife,  which  so  lamed  him  that  he  had  to  ride  in  one  of  the 
canoes. 

Thursday  24/L  This  was  a  cloudy  morning.  I  was  very 
much  indisposed  last  night,  and  am  yet  very  unwell.  I  there¬ 
fore  staid  at  this  camp,  and  the  party  went  back  for  two  more 
canoes.  About  3  o’clock  one  of  the  waggons  with  a  canoe 
arrived  ;  and  the  party  with  it ;  having  let  the  horses  feed  a 
while,  and  taken  dinner,  they  proceeded  on  to  the  Portage 
river.  About  an  hour  after  they  started  a  very  heavy  shower 
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of  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  came  on, 
and  lasted  about  an  hour  and  an  half.  After  this  we  had  a 
fine  evening,  and  a  little  before  sunset  the  other  waggon  with 
a  canoe  arrived  ;  when  we  encamped  for  the  night.  The  man 
who  cut  his  leg  is  still  very  lame  and  continues  at  this  camp. 

Friday  25th.  This  was  a  fine  morning  with  a  very  heavy 
dew.  The  party  set  out  early  to  Portage  river  with  the  canoe; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  men  with  the  other  waggon  came 
back;  I  was  by  this  time  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
return  with  the  party  for  another  canoe ;  which  is  all  we  will 
bring  over,  as  the  other  is  very  heavy  and  injured  ;  and  we 
expect  that  the  five  small  ones  with  the  periogues  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  carry  ourselves  and  baggage  down  the  Missouri. 
About  2  o’clock  the  waggons  met  at  Willow  creek,  when  we 
had  another  very  heavy  shower  of  rain  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning.  At  3  o’clock  we  set  out  with  both  the 
waggons  and  2  canoes  to  Portage  river;  it  rained  on  us  hard 
all  the  way,  and  the  road  was  so  muddy  that  the  horses  were 
not  able  to  haul  the  loads,  without  the  assistance  of  every  man 
at  the  waggons.  At  night  we  arrived  at  Portage  river,  and 
then  had  four  canoes  there  safe. 

Saturday  2 6th.  The  morning  was  cloudy.  Eight  of  us 
went  back  to  Willow  creek  for  the  other  canoe,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  were  employed  in  taking  down  the  canoes  and 
haggage  to  the  lower  end  of  the  portage,  where  the  periogue 
had  been  left.  It  rained  very  hard  all  night,  which  has  made 
the  plains  so  muddy  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we 
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can  get  along  with  the  canoe ;  though  in  the  evening,  after  a 
hard  day’s  labour,  we  got  her  safe  to  Portage  river,  and  the 
men  run  her  down  to  the  lower  landing  place,  where  we  en¬ 
camped.  A  few  drops  of  rain  fell  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

SUNDAY  27 th.  In  a  fine  clear  pleasant  morning  myself  and 
one  of  the  men  crossed  the  river  with  the  horses,  in  order 
to  go  by  land  to  the  mouth  of  Maria’s  river :  the  rest  of  the 
party  here  are  to  go  by  water.  We  proceeded  on  through 
the  plains  about  twenty  miles,  and  in  our  way  saw  a  great 
many  buffaloes.  We  then  struck  Tansy  or  Rose  river,  which 
we  kept  down  about  ten  miles  and  encamped.  The  land 
along  this  river  is  handsomely  covered  with  cotton  wood  tim¬ 
ber,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  game  of  different  kinds. 
In  our  way  we  killed  a  buffaloe  and  a  goat.  The  wolves  in 
packs  occasionally  hunt  these  goats,  which  are  too  swift  to 
be  run  down  and  taken  by  a  single  wolf.  The  wolves  having 
fixed  upon  their  intended  prey  and  taken  their  stations,  a  part 
of  the  pack  commence  the  chase,  and  running  it  in  a  circle, 
are  at  certain  intervals  relieved  by  others.  In  this  manner 
they  are  able  to  run  a  goat  down.  At  the  falls  where  the 
wolves  are  plenty,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  these 
hunts. 

Monday  28 th.  The  morning  was  fine  and  pleasant,  and  at 
an  early  hour  we  proceeded  down  the  river.  In  our  way  we 
killed  six  goats  or  antelopes  and  seven  buffaloes ;  and  about 
one  o’clock  came  to  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  Maria’s  river, 
where  we  met  with  the  party  who  had  come  down  from  the 
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falls  by  water,  and  who  had  just  arrived  ;  and  also  unexpect¬ 
edly  with  Captain  Lewis  and  the  three  men  who  had  gone 
with  him.  They  had  joined  the  party  descending  the  river 
this  forenoon,  after  riding  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
since  yesterday  morning,  when  they  had  a  skirmish  with  a 
party  of  the  Prairie  Grossventress,  or  Bigbellied  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  plains  up  Maria’s  river;  of  which  they  gave  the 
following  account.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  Captain  Lewis 
and  his  party  met  with  eight  of  those  Indians,  who  seemed 
very  friendly  and  gave  them  two  robes.  In  return  Captain 
Lewis  gave  one  of  them,  who  was  a  chief,  a  medal:  and  they 
all  continued  together  during  the  night ;  but  after  break  of 
day  the  next  morning,  the  Indians  snatched  up  three  of  our 
men’s  guns  and  ran  off  with  them.  One  Indian  had  the  guns 
of  two  men,  who  pursued  and  caught  him,  and  one  of  them 
killed  him  with  his  knife  ;  and  they  got  back  the  guns.  An¬ 
other  had  Captain  Lewis’s  gun,  but  immediately  gave  it  up. 
The  party  then  went  to  catch  their  horses,  and  found  the 
Indians  driving  them  off;  when  Captain  Lewis  shot  one  of 
them,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  ;  who  notwithstanding 
returned  the  fire,  but  without  hurting  the  Captain.  So  our 
men  got  all  their  own  horses,  but  one,  and  a  number  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Indians,  as  they  ran  off  in  confusion  and  left 
every  thing  they  had.  Our  men  then  saddled  their  horses, 
and  made  towards  the  Missouri  as  fast  as  possible;  after 
Captain  Lewis  had  satisfied  himself  with  respect  to  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  country  up  Maria’s  river. 

We  this  day  took  the  articles  out  of  the  place  of  deposit, 
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and  examined  the  large  red  periogue  we  left  here,  and  found 
it  too  rotten  to  take  down  the  river.  We  therefore  took  what 
nails  out  of  it  we  could,  left  our  horses  on  the  plains  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  the  river.  About  the  time  we  started,  a  heavy 
gust  of  rain  and  hail  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning 
came  on  and  lasted  about  an  hour,  after  which  we  had  a  cloudy 
wet  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  we  encamped  about  twenty 
five  miles  below  the  forks. 

Tuesday  29th.  Early  in  a  cloudy  morning  we  commenced 
our  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  Maria’s  river;  and  the  current 
of  the  Missouri  being  very  swift,  we  went  down  rapidly.  At 
noon  we  saw  some  Ibex  or  Bighorns  at  the  entrance  of  a  range 
of  high  rough  hills ;  and  we  halted  and  killed  two  of  them. 
Having  dined  we  proceeded  on  again,  and  in  our  way,  during 
the  afternoon,  killed  seven  more  of  these  mountain  sheep. 
There  are  few  other  animals  in  this  range  of  high  country. 
In  the  evening  we  encamped  opposite  the  mouth  of  Slaughter 
river,  and  Captain  Lewis  had  four  of  these  animals  skeleton¬ 
ized,  to  take  with  him  to  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
States.  A  considerable  quantity  of  rain  fell  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

W ednesday  30 th.  We  embarked  early  in  a  cloudy  morning 
with  some  rain.  In  our  way  through  this  high  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  we  killed  four  more  of  the  large  horned  animals,  two 
buffaloes  ;  two  beaver  and  a  bear. 

The  water  of  the  river  is  very  thick  and  muddy,  on  account 
of  the  late  falls  of  rain,  which  wash  those  clay  hills  very  much. 
We  went  down  the  river  upwards  of  70  miles  to  day,  and 
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encamped  on  a  prairie  island.  Heavy  rain  fell  at  intervals 
during  the  day. 

Thursday  315/.  We  set  out  early,  though  it  continued  at 
intervals  to  rain  hard  ;  about  10  o’clock  we  saw  a  great  gang 
of  elk  on  a  small  island,  where  we  halted  and  in  a  short  time 
killed  fifteen  of  them.  We  took  the  skins  and  the  best  parts 
of  the  meat,  and  proceeded.  At  noon  we  halted  to  dine,  and 
had  then  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain.  We  also  killed  another 
of  the  large  horned  animals  or  mountain  sheep. — We  remained 
here  about  an  hour,  then  proceeded  on,  and  will  soon  be  clear 
of  this  range  of  high  rough  country.  In  our  way  this  after¬ 
noon,  we  killed  two  mules  and  twelve  other  deer,  and  two 
beaver.  Though  the  afternoon  was  wet  and  disagreeable,  we 
came  70  miles  to  day. 

Friday  1  st.  Aug.  1806.  We  embarked  early  in  a  wet  and 
disagreeable  morning,  and  in  a  short  time  saw  a  large  brown 
or  grizly  bear  swimming  in  the  river,  which  we  killed,  and 
took  on  board  ;  passed  the  mouth  of  Muscle  shoal  river;  and 
at  noon  halted  to  dine  at  some  old  Indian  lodges.  Captain 
Lewis  being  afraid,  from  the  dampness  of  the  weather,  that 
the  skins  he  had  procured  of  these  big-horned  animals  would 
spoil,  thought  it  adviseable  to  stay  here  this  afternoon  and 
dry  them  by  a  fire  in  these  old  lodges :  and  some  of  the  men 
went  out  to  hunt.  About  an  hour  after  we  landed  here,  a  large 
bear  came  so  close  to  our  camp,  that  one  of  the  men  shot  and 
killed  it  from  our  fire.  In  the  evening  our  hunters  came  in 
and  had  killed  several  deer.  The  afternoon  was  cloudy  with 
some  rain;  and  having  made  a  fire  and  put  the  skins  to  dry 
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with  two  men  to  attend  them,  made  our  arrangements  for  the 
night. 

Saturday  2nd.  This  was  a  fine  clear  morning,  and  Captain 
Lewis  thought  it  best  to  stay  here  to-day  also  and  dry  all  our 
baggage,  as  it  was  become  damp  and  wet.  Two  hunters  were 
sent  on  in  a  canoe  to  hunt ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  we 
got  every  thing  dry  and  ready  to  set  out  the  next  morning. 

Sunday  yd.  We  had  a  fine  morning,  and  at  6  o’clock  got 
under  way  and  proceeded  on.  Having  gone  ten  miles  we 
came  up  with  the  hunters  who  had  killed  twenty-four  deer. 
We  went  on  very  rapidly  and  saw  great  gangs  of  elk  feeding 
on  the  shores,  but  few  buffaloe.  At  sunset  we  encamped 
having  gone  73  miles. 

Monday  4 th.  This  was  another  pleasant  day  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  early.  One  of  the  small  canoes  with  two  hunters 
did  not  come  up  last  night.  We  left  another  small  canoe 
with  some  hunters  behind  and  proceeded  on.  ^Ve  went  very 
rapidly,  and  in  our  way  killed  a  buffaloe,  an  elk  and  some 
deer.  At  five  o’clock  we  passed  the  mouth  of  Milk  river, 
which  was  very  high  and  the  current  strong.  Having  pro¬ 
ceeded  88  miles  we  encamped  for  the  night. 

Tuesday  5 th.  Last  night  was  cloudy  and  thunder  was 
heard  at  a  distance.  About  midnight  the  small  canoe  we 
left  yesterday  came  floating  down  with  the  current,  and  would 
have  passed  us  if  our  centinel  had  not  hailed  it :  the  hunters 
in  it  killed  a  bear  and  two  deer.  This  morning  was  also 
cloudy,  and  we  halted  here  till  noon  in  expectation  that  the 
other  canoe  would  come  down ;  but  there  was  then  no  ap- 
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pearance  of  it ;  and  we  began  to  suspect  it  had  passed  in  the 
night.  The  forenoon  had  become  clear  and  pleasant,  and  at 
noon  we  got  under  way.  As  we  went  on  we  killed  a  very  fat 
buffaloe  and  some  deer;  and  two  hunters  who  went  on  ahead 
in  the  morning  killed  two  very  large  brown  bears.  At  sunset 
we  encamped  and  at  dark  a  violent  gust  of  wind  and  rain 
came  on  with  thunder  and  lightning,  which  lasted  about  an 
hour ;  after  which  we  had  a  fine  clear  night. 

W ednesday  6th.  We  embarked  early,  and  had  a  fine  morn¬ 
ing,  but  high  wind.  At  12  o’clock  the  wind  blew  so  violent 
that  it  became  dangerous  to  go  on,  and  we  halted  ;  and  some 
of  the  men  went  out  and  shot  a  large  buck,  but  not  dead  and 
he  got  into  the  river ;  when  two  of  them  pursued  in  a  canoe 
and  caught  him.  Having  remained  here  three  hours,  we 
again  went  on  until  night  and  encamped.  We  have  yet  seen 
nothing  of  the  two  hunters  who  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
small  canoe. 

Thursday  7th.  The  morning  was  cloudy  and  we  set  out 
early,  after  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain  which  fell  before 
day  light.  We  proceeded  on  very  well,  and  about  4  o’clock 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  river.  We  found 
that  Captain  Clarke  had  been  encamped  on  the  point  some 
time  ago,  and  had  left  it.  We  discovered  nothing  to  inform 
us  where  he  was  gone,  except  a  few  words  written  or  traced 
in  the  sand,  which  were  “  W.  C.  a  few  miles  further  down  on  the 
right  hand  side”  Captain  Lewis  having  left  a  few  lines  for  the 
two  men  in  the  canoe,  to  inform  them,  if  they  are  still  behind, 
where  we  were  gone,  we  continued  our  voyage.  At  night  we 
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encamped  after  coming  above  ioo  miles ;  and  though  dark, 
killed  a  fat  buffaloe  at  the  place  of  our  encampment. 

Friday  8 th.  We  had  a  fine  clear  cool  morning  with  some 
white  frost ;  proceeded  on  early  and  in  a  short  time  past  one 
of  Captain  Clarke’s  camps.  At  nine  o’clock  we  halted  to  re¬ 
pair  the  periogue,  and  to  dress  some  skins  to  make  ourselves 
clothing.  The  musquitoes  are  more  troublesome  here  than 
at  any  place  since  we  left  the  falls  of  the  Missouri.  A  party 
of  men  went  out  to  hunt  and  killed  some  elk  and  deer ;  the 
rest  were  employed  in  dressing  deer  and  cabre  skins. 

Saturday  gtb.  This  was  another  fine  day ;  and  most  of  the 
men  were  employed  as  yesterday ;  and  in  making  small  oars 
for  our  canoes.  Two  of  them  went  over  the  river  and  killed 
an  elk  and  a  deer. 

Sunday  lotb.  We  had  a  fine  morning  and  were  employed 
in  repairing  the  periogue  and  dressing  skins,  until  3  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  we  got  the  periogue  completed,  loaded 
our  craft,  and  at  four  o’clock  proceeded  on  to  the  mouth  of 
White-earth  river,  and  encamped  opposite  it  on  the  same 
bottom,  where  we  encamped  on  the  21st  April  1805.  In  the 
afternoon  some  drops  of  rain  fell;  and  the  musquitoes  here 
were  very  bad  indeed. 

Monday  nth.  The  morning  was  pleasant;  and  we  set  out 
early;  passed  Captain  Clarke’s  encampment  of  the  night  of 
the  8th  instant,  and  proceeded  on  to  the  burnt  bluffs,  where 
we  saw  a  gang  of  elk  feeding.  The  canoes  were  then  sent  to 
shore  with  a  party  of  men  to  endeavour  to  kill  some  of  them  ; 
and  we  proceeded  on  with  the  periogue.  In  about  half  a  mile 
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further  we  saw  another  gang ;  when  we  halted  and  Captain 
Lewris  and  one  of  the  men  went  out  after  them.  In  a  short 
time  Captain  Lewis  returned  wounded  and  very  much  alarmed ; 
and  ordered  us  to  our  arms,  supposing  he  had  been  shot  at 
by  Indians.  Having  prepared  for  an  attack,  I  went  out  with 
three  men  to  reconnoitre  and  examine  the  bushes,  which  are 
very  thick  at  this  place,  and  could  see  no  Indians ;  but  after 
some  time  met  with  the  man  who  went  out  with  Captain 
Lewis,  and  found  on  inquiry  that  he  had  shot  him  by  accident 
through  the  hips,  and  without  knowing  it  pursued  the  game. 
Having  made  this  discovery  we  returned  to  the  periogue ;  ex¬ 
amined  and  dressed  Captain  Lewis’s  wound;  and  found  the 
ball,  which  had  lodged  in  his  overalls.  The  canoes  having 
come  down,  we  proceeded  on,  after  dressing  two  elk  that  had 
been  killed  at  this  place,  and  passed  an  encampment  which 
Captain  Clarke  had  left  in  the  morning.  We  found  a  note 
here  informing  us,  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  all  the  horses 
which  he  had  sent  with  a  serjeant  and  party,  from  Yellow  Stone 
river,  and  that  the  serjeant  with  the  party  came  down  in  skin 
canoes  and  met  him  at  this  place.  We  then  proceeded  on 
some  distance  and  encamped. 

Tuesday  nth.  The  morning  was  pleasant  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on.  Captain  Lewis  is  in  good  spirits  ;  but  his  wound 
stiff  and  sore.  Having  gone  about  nine  miles  we  met  with 
two  men  on  the  river  trapping  and  hunting.  Captain  Lewis 
gave  them  some  ammunition,  and  directions  with  respect  to 
the  river  above.  They  informed  us  that  Captain  Clarke  and 

party  had  passed  them  yesterday  at  noon.  We  proceeded  on 
is 
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and  at  io  o’clock  overtook  Captain  Clarke  and  his  party,  all 
in  good  health.  The  two  men  with  the  small  canoe,  who  had 
been  sometime  absent,  came  down  and  joined  us  at  the  place 
where  we  met  with  the  two  strangers:  and  now,  (thanks  to 
God)  we  are  all  together  again  in  good  health,  except  Capt. 
Lewis,  and  his  wound  is  not  dangerous. 

After  the  Corps  were  separated  among  the  mountains,  as 
before  mentioned,  Captain  Clarke’s  party  proceeded  on  to 
the  Canoe  deposit,  near  the  head  of  the  main  branch  of  the 
Missouri  (called  Jefferson’s  river)  and  having  descended  with 
the  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  the  branch,  which  they  called 
Gallatin,  Captain  Clarke  with  ten  men  left  those,  who  were 
to  take  down  the  canoes  to  the  falls ;  travelled  three  days  up 
Gallatin’s  river  towards  the  south,  when  they  crossed  a  ridge 
and  came  upon  the  waters  of  the  Jaune  or  Yellow-stone  river. 
Having  gone  about  ioo  miles  down  this  river  by  land  they 
made  two  canoes,  and  Captain  Clarke  having  sent  off  a  Ser¬ 
jeant  and  three  men  with  the  horses  to  the  Mandan  villages, 
went  down  himself  with  six  other  men  by  water.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  serjeant  and  his  party  had  started  for 
the  Mandan  villages,  the  Indians  stole  the  whole  of  the  horses, 
and  the  party  were  obliged  to  descend  the  river  in  skin  canoes. 
Captain  Clarke’s  party  in  their  route  had  found  game  plenty 
of  different  kinds,  buffaloe,  elk,  deer,  beaver,  otter  and  some 
other  animals.  They  also  found  the  Yellow-Stone  river  a 
pleasant  and  navigable  stream,  with  a  rich  soil  along  it;  but 
timber  scarce. 

We  here  took  the  men  on  board,  and  left  the  buffaloe 
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canoes.  At  night  we  encamped  on  a  sand  beach,  as  the 
musquitoes  are  not  so  bad  there  as  in  the  woods. 

JV ednesday  13/L  After  a  stormy  night  of  wind  and  rain 
we  set  out  early  in  a  fine  morning ;  about  nine  o’clock  passed 
the  Little  Missouri  and  went  on  very  well  during  the  whole 
of  the  day.  In  the  evening  those  in  some  of  the  small  canoes, 
which  were  ahead,  saw  Indians,  who  fled  before  they  could 
speak  to  them.  At  night  we  encamped  opposite  an  old  win¬ 
tering  village  of  the  Grossventres,  which  had  been  deserted 
some  time  ago. 

Thursday  14 th.  The  morning  of  this  day  was  pleasant,  and 
we  embarked  early.  In  a  short  time  we  arrived  near  to  our 
old  friends  the  Grossventres  and  Mandans ;  and  fixed  our 
encampment  in  a  central  position,  so  as  to  be  most  convenient 
to  the  different  villages.  The  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages 
appeared  very  glad  to  see  us,  and  sent  us  presents  of  corn, 
beans  and  squashes. 

Friday  15 th.  We  had  a  fine  clear  pleasant  morning,  and 
continued  here  all  day,  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  chiefs 
would  go  down  with  us  or  not.  —  They  had  to  hold  councils 
among  themselves,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  their  answers. 
The  two  hunters  we  left  up  the  river  came  down,  staid  with 
us  here,  and  got  one  of  our  party  to  join  in  partnership  with 
them,  and  to  return  up  the  rivers  Missouri  and  Jaune  to 
hunt. 

Saturday  16th.  There  was  a  fine  cool  day;  and  we  yet  re¬ 
mained  here,  waiting  an  answer  from  the  natives.  Some  of 
these  Indians  are  very  kind  and  obliging;  furnishing  us  with 
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corn,  beans  and  squashes;  but  there  are  others  very  trouble¬ 
some,  and  steal  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  Yester¬ 
day  and  to-day,  they  stole  several  knives  and  spoons  ;  and 
three  powder  horns,  and  two  pouches,  filled  with  ammunition. 

In  the  afternoon  the  chief,  called  the  Big-White  concluded 
to  go  down  with  us,  and  we  agreed  to  stay  until  12  o’clock 
to-morrow ;  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  get  ready 
foi  his  voyage  and  mission.  The  Commanding  Officers  gave 
discharges  to  the  man  who  agreed  to  return  with  the  hunters 
up  the  river,  and  the  interpreter;  who  intends  settling  among 
these  Indians,  and  to  whom  they  gave  the  blacksmith’s  tools 
supposing  they  might  be  useful  to  the  nation.  They  also 
gave  a  small  piece  of  ordnance  to  the  Grossventres,  which 
they  appeared  very  fond  of. 

Sunday  17th.  There  were  some  flying  clouds  this  morning, 
and  the  weather  was  cold  for  the  season.  The  two  strange 
hunteis,  with  the  man  who  had  received  his  discharge  and  was 
to  go  up  the  river  with  them,  went  on  early.  We  lashed  our 
small  canoes  together,  two  and  two,  as  we  expect  they  will  be 
more  steady  this  way  and  carry  larger  loads.  At  noon  we 
dropped  down  to  the  village  of  the  Big-White ;  and  he,  his 
wife  and  a  child,  with  Geesem  the  interpreter  for  the  Big- 
White,  his  wife  and  two  children  embarked  in  two  of  our 
canoes  to  go  to  the  United  States.  We  proceeded  on  at  2 
o  clock ;  the  wind  was  high,  and  river  rough ;  and  in  the 
evening  we  encamped  having  descended  about  twenty  miles. 

Monday  18 tb.  We  set  out  early  in  a  cloudy  morning,  and 
the  wind  high.  At  10  o’clock  we  killed  two  deer,  when  we 
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halted  for  an  hour  and  cooked  some  venison.  In  the  evening 
we  encamped,  and  some  of  the  men  went  out  and  killed  five 
or  six  more  deer. 

Tuesday  igth.  This  was  a  cloudy  windy  morning  ;  and  the 
water  so  rough,  that  our  small  canoes  could  not  safely  ride 
the  waves :  so  we  remained  here  and  several  of  the  men  went 
out  to  hunt.  We  do  not  go  on  so  rapidly  as  we  did  higher 
up  the  river ;  but  having  lashed  our  small  canoes  together,  we 
go  on  very  safe  and  can  make  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day.  Cap¬ 
tain  Lewis  is  getting  much  better  and  we  are  all  in  good 
spirits.  At  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  ceased,  and 
we  proceeded  on,  and  met  with  our  hunters  on  the  bank,  who 
had  killed  six  elk  and  eleven  deer.  We  took  the  meat  on 
board,  proceeded  on,  and  encamped  on  a  sand-beach. 

Wednesday  20 th.  We  embarked  early  after  a  heavy  gust  of 
wind  and  rain,  and  proceeded  on  very  well.  The  forenoon 
was  cloudy,  without  rain ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  weather 
became  clear  and  pleasant.  We  went  about  seventy  miles, 
and  encamped  ;  where  we  found  the  musquitoes  very  trouble¬ 
some. 

Thursday  list.  We  proceeded  on  early  and  had  a  fine 
morning.  At  10  o’clock  we  arrived  at  the  first  village  of  the 
Rickarees,  and  halted.  In  our  way  here  we  met  three  French¬ 
men  in  a  canoe ;  one  of  them  a  young  man,  who  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  North  West  Company  of  traders,  wished  to  go 
with  us  to  the  United  States;  which  our  Commanding  Officers 
consented  to  and  he  was  taken  on  board  one  of  our  canoes. 
When  we  halted  and  landed  at  the  villages,  the  natives  gener- 
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ally  assembled,  and  Captain  Clarke  held  council  with  them; 
when  they  declared  they  would  live  in  peace  with  all  nations ; 
but  that  their  chiefs  and  warriors  would  not  go  to  the  United 
States  at  present,  as  they  had  sent  one  chief  already,  and  he 
had  not  returned.  There  are  also  a  great  many  of  the  Chien, 
or  Dog  nation  encamped  here,  in  large  handsome  leather 
lodges ;  and  who  have  come  to  trade  with  the  Rickarees  for 
corn  and  beans,  for  which  they  give  in  exchange  buffaloe  meat 
and  robes.  They  are  a  very  silly  superstitious  people.  Cap¬ 
tain  Clarke  gave  one  of  their  chiefs  a  medal,  which  he  gave 
back  with  a  buffaloe  robe,  and  said  he  was  afraid  of  white 
people,  and  did  not  like  to  take  any  thing  from  them ;  but 
after  some  persuasion  he  accepted  the  medal,  and  we  left 
them.*  Here  a  Frenchman  joined  us  to  go  to  St.  Louis,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Commanding  Officers ;  and  we 
dropped  down  to  the  village  on  an  island,  and  encamped  for 
the  night. 

We  think  that  some  further  proof  is  necessary  to  establish  the  weakness  and 
superstition  of  these  Indians.  Had  the  chief  persevered  in  his  rejection  of  the  medal, 
we,  instead  of  thinking  him  silly  and  superstitious,  would  have  been  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  he  was  the  wisest  Indian  on  the  Missouri. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

FRIDAY  22 nd.  There  was  a  cloudy  wet  morning,  after  a 
night  of  hard  rain,  and  we  staid  at  this  village  to  12 
o’clock.  The  natives  used  us  friendly  and  with  kindness; 
gave  us  corn  and  beans  with  other  articles ;  but  none  of  them 
would  go  down  with  us.  At  noon  we  got  under  way;  and 
having  proceeded  twelve  miles  the  weather  became  clear,  and 
we  halted  to  dry  our  baggage,  which  got  very  wet  last  night. 
At  four  o’clock  we  again  went  on,  and  had  a  fine  passage  till 
night  when  we  encamped. 

Saturday  2 yd.  We  set  out  early  in  a  fine  morning,  but  the 
wind  was  high ;  and  we  went  on  very  well  till  near  noon,  when 
the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  we  had  to  halt,  and  were  detained 
about  four  hours.  Three  hunters  went  on  ahead  by  land, 
and  when  we  had  overtaken  them  they  had  killed  two  elk  and 
some  deer,  and  we  halted  to  take  in  the  meat.  Here  we  had 
a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  detained  us  another  hour. 
We  encamped  at  night  and  found  the  musquitoes  very  trou¬ 
blesome. 

Sunday  24 th.  We  had  a  fine  morning,  and  went  on  very 
well  till  noon,  when  the  wind  rose  and  blew  so  strong  that  we 
were  obliged  to  halt.  Having  lain  by  three  hours  we  again 
proceeded,  but  did  not  go  far  before  we  were  obliged  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wind,  again  to  stop,  and  encamp  for  the  night. 
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Monday  2$tb.  The  morning  was  again  pleasant,  and  we 
proceeded  on  early,  having  sent  forward  two  small  canoes 
with  five  men  to  hunt.  When  we  had  gone  twelve  miles,  we 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chien  river,  where  we  halted  and 
staid  till  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  observation. 
Some  of  the  men  went  out  to  hunt,  and  while  we  remained 
here,  killed  three  small  deer.  At  half  past  12  o’clock  we 
proceeded  on  again,  and  in  a  short  time  overtook  our  canoes 
with  the  hunters,  that  had  gone  on  ahead,  and  killed  three 
deer.  In  the  evening  we  encamped  in  a  handsome  bottom, 
and  a  hunter  killed  another  deer. 

Tuesday  2 6th.  We  set  out  early,  and  had  a  pleasant  morn¬ 
ing:  passed  Teeton  river,  but  saw  no  signs  of  the  Teeton 
band  of  the  Sioux  nation.  In  the  evening  we  passed  Land- 
selle’s  fort ;  but  found  no  persons  inhabiting  it.  At  dark  we 
encamped  after  coming  about  sixty  miles. 

W ednesday  27th.  We  again  had  a  pleasant  day  and  em¬ 
barked  early :  proceeded  on  till  we  came  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  Great-bend,  and  there  stopped  to  hunt.*  As  our  hunters 

*In  a  former  geographical  note  (pa.  62)  we  stated  that  the  place  where  Mr. 
Thompson,  Astronomer  to  the  North  West  Company,  took  his  observations  in  the 
year  1798  to  ascertain  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  northern  bend  of  the  Missouri, 
was  near  the  longitude  of  the  Mandan  villages.  If  what  Mr.  Thompson  called  the 
northern  bend  is  the  same  with  what  Mr.  Gass  calls  the  great  bend  (of  which  there 
appears  little  doubt)  the  longitude  of  the  Mandan  villages  will  be  between  two  and 
three  degrees  west  of  the  northern,  or  great  bend  ;  or  in  about  longitude  104  degrees 
west  of  London,  29  degrees  west  of  Philadelphia,  n  1-2  degrees  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  and  nearly  20  degrees  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This  will 
still  shew  the  great  errors  of  those  maps  of  Louisiana,  which  place  the  Mandan  villages 
20  degrees  west  of  the  longitude  of  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ; 
and  less  than  12  degrees  east  of  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
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saw  no  game,  we  in  a  short  time  continued  our  voyage  round 
the  bend  ;  at  the  lower  end  of  which  we  killed  an  elk.  As  we 
were  passing  an  island  we  saw  a  gang  of  buffaloe  feeding  on 
it ;  when  we  halted  and  killed  three  of  them,  and  encamped 
on  the  island  for  the  night. 

Thursday  28 th.  We  had  another  pleasant  day;  embarked 
early,  and  proceeded  on  till  about  11  o’clock,  when  we  arrived 
at  Pleasant  camp,  and  halted.  We  left  this  camp  on  the 
13th  Sept.  1804.  The  Commanding  Officers  wishing  to  pro¬ 
cure  and  take  down  with  them  the  skeletons  of  some  mule 
deer,  and  cabre;  and  knowing  that  there  were  but  few  of  those 
animals  lower  dov/n  the  river,  continued  here  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  sent  out  six  or  eight  hunters ;  who  returned 
at  night  without  finding  any  of  the  wished  for  animals,  but 
killed  some  fat  buffaloe  and  common  deer. 

Friday  29 th.  The  morning  was  cloudy  and  some  hunters 
went  on  ahead  very  early ;  while  we  amused  ourselves  till  10 
o’clock  gathering  plumbs,  of  which  there  is  great  abundance 
at  this  place.  We  then  went  on,  and  passed  White  river  on 
the  south  side.  The  Missouri  here  is  very  full  of  sand  bars 
and  shoals,  and  we  find  difficulty  in  getting  along.  About 
2  o’clock  we  halted  to  kill  some  buffaloe,  but  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  we  proceeded,  till  evening,  and  encamped. 

Saturday  30 th.  We  had  a  pleasant  morning  and  went  on 
early,  three  hunters  starting  ahead.  We  killed  some  buffaloe 
and  elk  in  our  way,  and  about  2  o’clock  met  a  band  of  the 
Teetons,  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  and  halted  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  as  we  did  not  wish  to  have  any  intercourse 
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with  them.  Here  we  waited  for  three  hunters,  who  were  be¬ 
hind  :  and  during  our  stay  eight  or  nine  of  the  Indians  swam 
to  a  sand  bar  about  sixty  yards  from  us,  and  we  found  that 
they  were  the  same  rascals  who  had  given  us  trouble  as  we 
went  up.  We  could  not  converse  with  them,  but  one  of  our 
men  understanding  the  language  of  the  Ponis,  of  which  they 
understood  some  words ;  we  through  him  let  them  know  that 
we  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  and  that  if  they 
troubled  us,  we  would  kill  every  one  of  them.  They  then 
withdrew,  and  the  whole  party  left  the  river  and  went  off  to 
the  hills.  Our  three  hunters  returned,  and  we  proceeded  on 
and  in  the  evening  encamped  on  a  sand  bar  in  the  river. 

Sunday  31st.  There  was  a  cloudy  morning,  after  a  disagree¬ 
able  night  of  wind  and  hard  rain.  We  set  out  early;  went  on 
very  well  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  encamped,  where  we  found 
the  Musquitoes  very  troublesome. 

Monday  1st  Sept.  1806.  This  was  a  fine  pleasant  day  and 
we  set  out  early,  and  about  10  o’clock  met  nine  of  the  Yonk- 
tin  band  of  the  Sioux  nation  of  Indians  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  We  halted  and  gave  them  some  corn,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  with  an  unfavorable  wind.  At  night  we  arrived  at 
our  encampment  of  the  31st  of  August  1804,  where  we  held 
a  treaty  with  a  band  of  the  Sioux  nation,  and  encamped  for 
the  night. 

Tuesday  2nd.  We  had  a  fine  morning,  but  high  wind  ;  set 
out  early,  and  went  on  till  noon,  when  we  halted,  and  some 
men  went  out  and  killed  two  fine  fat  buffaloe  cows ;  and 
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brought  in  the  best  of  the  meat.  The  musquitoes  are  very 
troublesome.  We  again  started  and  went  on  about  two  miles, 
when  the  wind  blew  so  violent  that  we  had  to  encamp  for  the 
night,  on  a  large  sand  bar,  where  the  musquitoes  are  not  so 
bad,  as  where  there  are  woods  or  bushes. 

IF ednesday  yd.  In  a  pleasant  morning  we  got  early  under 
way,  and  went  very  well  all  day.  About  5  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  we  met  a  Mr.  Aird,  a  trader,  who  was  going  up  the 
Missouri,  and  we  encamped  with  him.  At  sunset  a  violent 
gust  of  wind  and  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning  came  on 
and  lasted  two  hours. 

Thursday  4 th.  There  was  a  cloudy  morning.  We  ex¬ 
changed  some  corn  with  Mr.  Aird  for  tobacco,  which  our 
party  stood  much  in  need  of ;  and  his  party,  having  lost  a 
boat  load  of  provisions  in  their  way  up,  wanted  the  corn.  We 
then  proceeded  on  till  we  came  to  our  old  camp  near  the 
Maha  village,  where  we  halted  to  dry  our  baggage,  which  got 
very  wet  last  night,  and  remained  all  night.  The  natives  are 
all  out  in  the  plains. 

Friday  yh.  This  was  a  fine  morning,  and  we  early  em¬ 
barked,  and  went  on  very  well,  till  night,  when  we  encamped 
on  a  sand  bar,  where  the  musquitoes  were  very  troublesome. 

Saturday  6th.  We  set  out  early,  in  a  fine  morning,  saw  a 
number  of  pelicans,  and  about  8  o’clock  a  gang  of  elk,  when 
some  hunters  went  out  but  returned  without  killing  any.  At 
11  o’clock  we  met  a  barge  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Shotto,  of  St. 
Louis,  loaded  with  merchandize,  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
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with  the  Sioux  nation  of  Indians.  We  got  some  spirituous 
liquors  from  this  party  the  first  we  had  tasted  since  the  4th 
of  July  1805,  and  remained  with  them  about  three  hours;  sent 
some  hunters  ahead  and  proceeded  on  till  about  3  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  we  halted  and  waited  for  the  hunters  at 
the  place  agreed  on  to  meet  them,  but  they  did  not  come  in 
and  we  encamped  for  the  night. 

Sunday  *]th.  We  had  a  pleasant  morning.  The  hunters 
not  having  come  in  we  left  a  canoe,  with  directions  to  wait  till 
12  o’clock  for  them;  and  proceeded  on.  About  9  o’clock  we 
met  with  our  hunters,  but  they  had  not  killed  any  thing ;  and 
at  11  halted  to  hunt  and  wait  for  the  canoe.  In  a  short  time 
we  killed  three  elk  and  brought  in  the  meat ;  and  the  canoe 
having  come  up  we  proceeded  on,  and  at  sunset  encamped. 
The  musquitoes  are  not  so  troublesome  as  they  were  some 
time  ago. 

Monday  8 th.  We  again  had  a  pleasant  morning  ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  early ;  at  10  o’clock  we  passed  council  bluffs  where 
we  held  the  first  council  with  the  Ottos  on  the  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  of  August  1804,  and  in  the  evening  encamped  on  a  small 
island,  having  gone  on  very  well  during  the  day. 

Tuesday  gtb.  We  embarked  early  and  in  a  short  time 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Platte ;  went  on  very  well 
all  day,  and  at  night  encamped  on  a  sand  beach  opposite  the 
Bald-pated  prairie. 

IV ednesday  10 th.  We  had  a  pleasant  morning,  embarked 
early  and  went  on  very  well.  At  4  o’clock  P.  M.  we  met  a 
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periogue  with  four  men,  going  to  trade  with  the  Loups  or 
Wolf  Indians,  who  live  up  the  river  Platte.  We  remained 
with  these  men  about  an  hour,  got  some  whiskey  from  them, 
and  then  continued  our  voyage.  In  a  short  time  we  met 
another  periogue  and  seven  men,  going  to  trade  with  the 
Mahas,  who  live  on  the  Missouri.  We  staid  some  time  with 
these  men,  then  proceeded  and  at  night  encamped  on  a  willow 
island. 

Thursday  nth.  We  set  out  early;  and  had  a  cloudy  morn¬ 
ing,  and  light  showers  of  rain  during  the  forenoon.  At  two 
in  the  afternoon  we  stopped  to  hunt,  and  soon  killed  two  deer 
and  a  turkey :  then  proceeded  on  and  at  sunset  encamped  on 
an  island. 

Friday  12 th.  The  morning  was  fine  and  we  again  em¬ 
barked  early.  In  half  an  hour  we  met  two  periogues  going 
up  to  trade ;  staid  with  them  a  short  time  and  went  on. 
About  an  hour  after  we  met  with  a  Mr.  M'Clelland  in  a  large 
boat  with  twelve  men  going  up  to  trade  with  the  Mahas. 
Our  Commanding  Officers  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  MlClel- 
land,  and  we  halted  and  remained  with  him  all  day,  in  order 
to  get  some  satisfactory  information  from  him,  after  our  long 
absence  from  the  United  States.  He,  and  two  Frenchmen 
who  were  with  him  had  severally  instructions  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  inquiry  after  our  party;  as  they  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  uneasy  about  us. 

Saturday  13 th.  We  had  a  pleasant  morning  after  some 
rain  that  fell  yesterday,  and  again  proceeded  on  early  with 
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unfavorable  wind.  At  io  we  halted  to  hunt,  staid  about  three 
hours  and  killed  four  deer.  We  then  continued  our  voyage 
to  sunset  and  encamped.  We  had  a  few  musquitoes,  but  they 
were  not  so  bad  as  we  found  them  higher  up  the  river. 

Sunday  14 th.  In  a  fine  morning  we  proceeded  on  early 
and  went  very  well,  until  8  o’clock  when  we  met  three  large 
batteaux  loaded  with  merchandize,  going  up  to  different 
nations  of  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The  people  in 
them  were  very  glad  to  see  us,  and  gave  us  some  whiskey, 
pork,  and  biscuit.  We  remained  with  them  two  hours  and 
again  went  on.  We  killed  five  deer  on  the  bank  to-day  as 
we  floated  down :  and  saw  a  fine  young  horse.  At  sunset  we 
encamped  on  a  small  island. 

Monday  i$th.  The  morning  was  pleasant  and  we  embarked 
early.  In  a  short  time  we  killed  a  fine  large  elk ;  at  11  o’clock 
passed  the  Kanzon  river,  and  encamped  at  sunset. 

Tuesday  16th.  This  was  another  pleasant  day.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  early,  and  at  9  o’clock  met  a  large  periogue  with 
eight  men,  going  to  trade  with  the  Ponis  nation  of  Indians  on 
the  river  Platte  about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
At  11  we  met  a  batteaux  and  two  canoes  going  up  to  the 
Kanowas  nation,  who  live  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  We 
halted  with  them  a  while,  then  proceeded  on,  and  at  sunset 
encamped  on  an  island. 

JV ednesday  17th.  We  went  on  early  and  had  a  pleasant 
day,  but  very  warm.  One  of  our  party  last  night  caught  a 
large  catfish,  supposed  to  weigh  100  pounds.  We  got  a  great 
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many  papaws  on  our  way  to-day:  a  kind  of  fruit  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Missouri  from  the  river  Platte  to  its  mouth; 
and  also  down  the  Mississippi.  About  11  o’clock  we  passed 
through  a  bad  part  of  the  river,  where  it  was  so  filled  with 
sawyers  that  we  could  hardly  find  room  to  pass  through  safe. 
About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  met  a  large  keel-boat,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Captain  M'Clanen,  loaded  with  merchandize  and 
bound  to  the  Spanish  country  by  the  way  of  the  river  Platte. 
He  intended  to  go  by  land  across  the  mountains,  and  get  the 
Spaniards  to  bring  their  gold  and  silver  on  this  side,  where  he 
could  take  his  goods  and  trade  with  them.  Lie  had  fifteen 
hands,  an  interpreter  and  a  black.  He  intends  to  discharge 
his  men  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  and  to  get  some  of  the 
Ponis,  who  live  on  the  river  Platte  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Spanish  country.  Mr.  M'Clanen  gave  all  our  party  as  much 
whiskey  as  they  could  drink,  and  a  bag  of  biscuit.  Some  of 
the  men  were  sent  on  ahead  in  two  small  canoes  to  hunt,  and 
we  encamped  here  for  the  night. 

Thursday  18 th.  We  gave  Mr.  M'Clanen  a  keg  of  corn; 
took  our  leave  of  him  and  proceeded  on.  In  a  short  time, 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  river  Grand,  and  soon  after  over¬ 
took  the  hunters,  who  had  not  killed  any  thing.  We  con¬ 
tinued  our  voyage  all  day  without  waiting  to  hunt ;  gathering 
some  papaws  on  the  shores,  and  in  the  evening  encamped  on 
an  island. 

The  19th  was  a  fine  day,  and  at  day  light  we  continued  our 
voyage;  passed  the  mouth  of  Mine  river;  saw  several  turkeys 
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on  the  shores,  but  did  not  delay  a  moment  to  hunt ;  being  so 
anxious  to  reach  St.  Louis,  where,  without  any  important 
occurrence,  we  arrived  on  the  23rd  and  were  received  with 
great  kindness  and  marks  of  friendship  by  the  inhabitants, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years,  four  months  and  ten  days. 
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A 

Adams,  Point,  191 
Aird,  Mr.,  283 

Aleis  Indians,  212;  dress  of  squaws,  212 
Allum,  21 
Angelica,  137 

Antelope  (Cabre),  28,  32,  33,  36,  50, 
76,  107,  108,  115,  121,  256-258, 
266,  281. 

Aricaris  Indians,  see  Rickaree  Indians 
Arrow  creek,  6 

Arrows,  Prairie  of,  see  Prairie  of  arrows 
Ash,  5,  8,  166,  206,  21 1 
Ash  creek,  4 

Assiniboin  Indians,  65,  75 

B 

Badger,  description  of,  17;  mentioned, 

46,  66 

Bald-pated  prairie,  284 
Barbarole  Indians,  see  Jonkta  Indians 
Baskets,  willow,  133 
Beans,  raised  by  Indians,  47,  48 
Bear,  8,  9,  76,  87,  95,  99,  104,  105, 
210,  231,  234,  241-243,  249,  259, 

268,  270 
Bear,  Black,  209. 

Bear,  Brown,  description  of,  82;  men¬ 
tioned,  83,  84,  86,  93,  104,  106, 
247,  269,  271 
Bear,  Grizly,  232 

Bear,  White,  adventure  with  a,  260; 

description  of,  80 ;  mentioned,  52 
Bear  creek,  5 
Bear  island,  259 

Bear  meat,  Indian  method  of  cooking, 
232 

Beaver,  15,  17,  30-33,  75-79,  83,  11S, 
121,  124,  132,  203,  222,  223,  268, 

269,  274 


Big-bellied  Indians,  see  Grosventres  In¬ 
dians 

Big  Devil  river,  6 
Big  Goodwoman’s  creek,  6 
Big  Muddy  creek,  5 
Big  Rock  creek,  6 

Big-White  (Indian  chief),  with  his  fa¬ 
mily,  goes  to  Washington  with  explor¬ 
ing  party,  276 

Bighorns,  see  Mountain  sheep 

Birch,  166,  222 

Blackbird,  king  of  Mahas,  19 

Black-bird  creek,  7 

Blackbirds,  104 

Blue-water  creek,  10 

Blustry  point,  177 

Boat  of  iron,  description  of,  103 

Boiling  spring,  262 

Bonum  creek,  3 

Bore-tree,  142 

Brants,  167,  170,  175,  177,  178,  180 
Brarow,  see  Badger 
Breastworks,  26,  27 
Buckeye,  8 

Buffaloe,  22,  23,  29-33,  34,  51,  52, 
57,  59-62,  65,  66,  76-79,  81,  83,  89, 
91,  92,  97,  102-104,  107-109,  258, 
259,  266,  268,  270—272,  274,  281, 
282;  night  adventure  with  a,  92 
Buffaloe  prairie,  22 
Burnt  bluffs,  272 
Butterfly  creek,  14 
Buzzard,  178 

C 

Cabre,  see  Antelope 
Calamex  (or  Callemax),  Indians,  their 
characteristics,  customs,  and  dress, 
204;  mentioned,  192 
Cannon-ball  river,  51 
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Canoe  camp,  in,  177 
Canoe  deposit,  see  Deposit,  Canoe 
Canoe,  Indian,  see  Indian  canoes 
Canzan  river,  see  Kanzas  river 
Cape  Disappointment,  see  Disappoint¬ 
ment,  Cape 

Cape  Swell,  see  Swell,  Cape 
Catarack  river,  215 
Catfish,  20,  22,  24,  286 
Cathlama  Indians,  their  characteristics, 
customs,  and  dress,  204 
Cathlama  village,  205 
Cedar,  28,  83,  113,  116,  146,  210 
Cedar  bluffs,  21,  22 
Cedar  fort,  description  of,  35 
Cedar  island,  35 
Cerwercerna  river,  45 
Charlotte  rivers,  the  two,  7 
Cherries,  14,  117,  129,  135,  140,  21 1, 
230 

Chien  Indians,  58,  278 
Chien  river,  43,  280 
Chilook  Indians,  206;  dress  of  women, 
207 

Chiltz  Indians,  their  characteristics,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  dress,  204 
Chinkook  river,  177 
Chinook  Indians,  their  characteristics, 
customs,  and  dress,  178,  204;  their 
hats,  198;  mentioned,  188,  192,  198, 
200—203,  206 

Chinook  Indian  squaw  saves  life  of  one 
of  exploring  party,  192 
Chischeet  river,  52 

Chononish  Indians,  their  method  of 
cooking  bear  meat,  232;  some  char¬ 
acteristics,  255;  mentioned,  226-230, 
2 3 2-2 3 4>  240-242,  244,  248,  249, 
252 

Christmas,  celebration  of,  62,  63,  187 
Clarke,  Captain  William:  Takes  com¬ 
mand  of  expedition  and  proceeds  up 
Missouri  river,  1;  goes  hunting,  re¬ 
turning  next  day  with  game,  9;  trav¬ 
els  by  land,  13;  holds  council  with 
Indians,  17;  goes  hunting,  18,  19; 


Clarke,  Captain  William  ( Continued) 
goes  fishing,  20;  goes  hunting  and 
kills  two  elk  and  a  fawn,  21,  22; 
names  Buffaloe  prairie,  22;  goes  with 
Captain  Lewis  to  examine  hill  where 
little  people  are  said  to  live,  22,  23; 
holds  council  with  Sioux  Indians,  24; 
goes  to  view  knob  of  a  hill,  29;  visits 
prairie  dog  village,  295  goes  hunting 
and  kills  an  antelope,  31,  32,  34,  35; 
threatened  by  Sioux  Indians,  37; 
holds  council  with  Sioux  Indians,  38; 
goes  to  see  Indians  dance,  39;  goes 
hunting,  45 ;  holds  council  with  Rick- 
aree  Indians,  47,  48;  visits  Indians 
and  returns  with  corn  and  buffaloe 
robes,  55;  goes  buffaloe  hunting,  59; 
goes  hunting,  60,  61;  gives  brandy 
to  men  for  Christmas  celebration,  63; 
gives  whiskey  to  men  for  New  Year’s 
celebration,  64;  goes  hunting,  683 
kills  a  hare,  75;  kills  an  antelope,  76; 
travels  by  land,  76;  kills  three  black¬ 
tailed  deer  and  a  buffaloe  calf,  78; 
measures  Missouri  and  Yellowstone 
rivers  at  mouth  of  Yellowstone,  79; 
measures  Missouri  and  Muscle-shell 
rivers  at  their  confluence,  86;  his  ex¬ 
pedition  up  south  fork  of  Missouri 
river,  94,  95;  surveys  road  for  a  port¬ 
age,  1 01,  102;  measures  portage  and 
Falls  of  Missouri  river,  105;  has  nar¬ 
row  escape  in  a  hail  storm,  106;  goes 
in  search  of  timber  to  build  boats, 
108,  109;  goes  ahead  of  party,  112; 
leaves  note  informing  party  which 
branch  he  had  taken,  117;  illness  and 
recovery,  117;  starts  for  Columbia 
river,  126;  goes  to  Cape  Disappoint¬ 
ment  to  view  the  Ocean,  177;  returns 
from  Cape  Disappointment,  178;  vis¬ 
its  the  Ocean,  184,  185;  gives  men 
tobacco  and  handkerchiefs  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  187;  visits  salt-makers’  camp, 
192;  goes  to  examine  tributary  of  the 
Columbia,  209;  goes  hunting,  214; 
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Clarke,  Captain  William  ( Continued. ) 
purchases  horses  from  Indians,  215- 
217;  journeys  on  foot  so  that  men 
with  sore  feet  may  ride,  220;  kills 
two  pheasants,  222;  doctors  the  sick 
Indians,  226,  229,  237;  ascends 

Clarke’s  river,  254;  ascends  Gallatin 
river  in  order  to  cross  over  to  Yellow¬ 
stone  river,  262;  account  of  his  ex¬ 
ploring  trip,  274;  holds  council  with 
Rickaree  Indians,  278;  mentioned, 
56,  57,  60,  69,  73,  88,  102,  113, 
114,  119,  121,  128,  130,  132-135, 
146-149,  186,  197,  21 5,  235,  245, 
253,  261,  271-274,  285 
Clarke’s  river,  139,  140,  159,  176,  252 
Clarke’s  view,  191 
Clatsop,  Fort,  190,  205 
Clatsop  Indians,  their  characteristics, 
customs,  and  dress,  204;  mentioned, 
179,  180,  193,  194 
Clear -water  river,  112 
Clover,  126,  257 
Clover,  red,  description  of,  220 
Columbia  plains,  21 1,  216,  219 
Columbia  river,  exploration  of,  125,  127, 
i58>  x75>  1 77>  1  83>  205-219,  252; 
falls  of,  162,  163,  177,  2185  mouth 
of,  174;  narrows  of,  163,  177,  216- 
218;  rapids  of,  164,  167,  177,  212, 
213 

Columbia  river  Indians,  see  Indians  of 
the  Columbia  river 
Columbia  valley,  210 
Commas,  description  of,  242;  men¬ 
tioned,  252 

Commas  flat,  242,  244,  248,  249 
Commas  root,  description  of,  148;  men¬ 
tioned,  222,  230 
Copperas,  21 
Coquallaisquet  river,  256 
Corn,  raised  by  Indians,  47,  48 
Cotton-wood,  description  of,  57;  men¬ 
tioned,  5,8,  18,  23,  28,  29,  56,  81,90, 
92,  93,  100,  103,  112,  117,  166,  168, 
170,  222,  223,  230,  256,  259,  266 


Council  Bluffs,  17,  284 
Cowas  root,  230 

Crab-tree  bark,  used  as  substitute  for 
tobacco,  201 
Cranberries,  163 
Crane,  139,  169,  175 
Crow,  155,  161 
Crusate’s  river,  214 
Currant  bushes,  104 
Currants,  112,  113,  117,  119,  129 
Cutteau  (Knife)  river,  73 


D 

Dead,  Indian  custom  of  burying  their, 
204 

De  Chirn  river,  see  Chien  river 
Deer,  4—6,  8-10,  12—18,  22,  24,  28-31, 

3  3>  35>  46,  5 °— 5 2>  57,  59,  6l,  65, 
66,  68,  75,  77,  78,  81,  83,  91,  96, 
99,  101,  102,  108,  113-117,  119- 
121,  123-126,  130,  134,  135,  137, 
138—141,  151,  164-166,  168,  169, 

*75,  1 77,  i78,  x8°,  I88,  *93,  x94, 
201—203,  207—209,  213—216,  223, 
227,  233,  235,  237-244,  247-249, 
25I_259,  269-272,  274,  276,  277, 
279—28 1,  285,  286 

Deer,  Black-tailed  or  Mule,  description 
of,  33;  mentioned,  34,  78,  269,  281 
Deer  creek,  4 
Deer  island,  206,  207 
Deer-lick  creek,  7 
Depie  creek,  9 
Deposit,  Canoe,  274 
Deposits,  97,  98,  259,  260 
Disappointment,  Cape,  177 
Divide  between  Missouri  and  Columbia 
rivers,  127,  257 
Dog  liver,  see  Chien  river 
Dogwood,  21 1 
Dogs,  as  diet,  163 
Dogs,  Indian,  see  Indian  dogs 
Du  Bois  (or  Du  Beau)  creek,  9 
Du  Bois  river,  see  Wood  river 
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Ducks,  136,  147,  155,  1 56,  162,  166, 

168,  169,  171,  175,  180,  182,  207, 

211,  216,  233,  249 

E 

Eagle,  155 

Elk,  13,  16,  17,  19,  22,  23,  26,  28,  30, 
3D  36,  5D  37,  65,  67,  68,  76-78, 
91,  92,  96,  99,  101,  102,  104,  105, 
113,  118,  139,  182,  185,  188,  190, 
19I,  I93_ J99,  201-203,  205»  209, 
210,  251,  259,  269,  270,  272-274, 
277,  279,  281,  283,  284,  286 
Elk  island,  13,  36 
Elm,  24 
Elm  creek,  34 
Experiment,  The,  108 
Exploring  party,  start,  1;  encamp  for 
the  winter  on  the  Missouri,  56-73; 
find  game  scarce  and  are  forced  to 
subsist  on  their  horses  and  portable 
soup,  142-147,  229,  238;  dine  at 
head-waters  of  Missouri,  126,  127; 
begin  voyage  down  Lewis  river,  152; 
begin  voyage  down  Columbia  river, 
160;  reach  the  end  of  their  voyage, 
175;  prepare  to  encamp  for  the  win¬ 
ter  on  Pacific  coast,  1 86— r  8  8;  move 
into  winter  huts  and  celebrate  Christ¬ 
mas,  187;  leave  Fort  Clatsop  and  begin 
return  trip,  205;  separate  to  pursue 
different  routes,  252;  reunited,  274; 
reach  St.  Louis,  288;  number  of  elk 
and  deer  killed  by,  Dec.,  1805,  to 
March,  1806,  203 

F 

Fawns,  17,  22,  30 

Fir,  144,  194,  195,  211,  255 

Fire-prairie  creek,  9 

Fish,  20,  135,  155,  173;  petrified,  30; 

see  also  specific  names 
Fish  camp,  176 
Fish  creek,  51 


Flathead  Indians,  their  lodges,  155; 
their  method  of  making  bread,  147, 
148;  some  characteristics,  204;  men¬ 
tioned,  137,  138,  140,  150,  151, 

i53»  155 

Flathead  river,  see  Clarke’s  river 
Flattening  of  the  head,  Indian  custom 
of,  165 

Flax,  96,  101,  126,  133,  256 
Fleas,  215 

Flies,  190;  horse,  249 
Flounder,  177 
Flowers,  206 

Floyd,  Sergeant,  death  and  burial  of,  21 
Floyd’s  river,  2 1 
Fort  Clatsop,  see  Clatsop,  Fort 
Fourth  of  July,  celebration  of,  11,  107 

G 

Gallatin’s  river,  121,  262,  274 
Garter  snakes,  207 
Gaskenade  river,  4,  5 
Gass,  Sergeant,  builds  canoes,  70;  finds 
petrified  log,  77;  helps  Captain  Lewis 
build  his  iron  boat,  103;  goes  in 
search  of  material  for  canoes  and  kills 
two  elks,  104;  visits  Falls  of  Mis¬ 
souri  river,  106,  107;  joins  Captain 
Clarke’s  party  in  search  of  timber, 
109;  goes  with  Captain  Lewis  to  look 
for  Snake  Indians,  118;  ill,  149;  re¬ 
covers  from  illness,  1  5  1 ;  has  narrow 
escape  by  canoe  sinking,  153;  has 
attack  of  ague,  154;  helps  build  quar¬ 
ters  for  commanding  officers,  186; 
goes  to  salt  works,  1 90-1 92;  goes 
hunting  with  companion  and  spends 
a  night  out-doors  in  the  rain,  197;  is 
ill,  263;  with  companion,  starts  by 
land  to  mouth  of  Maria’s  river,  266 
Geese,  75-77,  130,  139,  155,  156,  162, 
166-169,  17I>  I75>  202,  207,  209 
Geesem,  an  interpreter,  276 
Glade  creek,  252 
Gnats,  247 
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Goat  creek,  2  8 
Goat-pen  creek,  76 

Goats,  28,  32,  33,  35,  44,  50-52,  62, 

76,  121— 124,  266 
Gooseberries,  100,  109,  117 
Gooseberry  bushes,  243 
Grand  Bend,  see  Missouri  river,  Great 
Bend  of 

Grand  Point,  76 

Grand  river,  7,  287 

Grapes,  13,  31 

Grapevines,  5 

Grindstone  creek,  5 

Grosventres  (or  Grossventer)  Indians, 

5 5>  70,  73.  74,  1 1 7>  *67,  275»  276 
Grouse,  159,  233;  see  also  Prairie  hen 
Gulls,  161,  162,  169,  172 

H 

Haley’s  (Hailey’s  or  Hayley’s)Bay,  177, 
I9I,  200,  207 

Hares,  32,  65,  75,  159 

Hawks,  155,  177 

Haws,  129,  141 

Hazlenut,  166 

Heath  hens,  see  Grouse 

Herrings,  198 

Hickory,  5 

Hidden  creek,  45 

Hood,  Mount,  168 

Hot  Spring,  141,  251,  252 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  61 

Hungry  creek,  245-247,  250 

Hysop  or  hyssop,  77,  133 

I 

Ibex,  see  Mountain  sheep 
Independence  creek,  1 1 
Indian  baskets,  133 
Indian  bread,  130,  134 
Indian  canoes,  208 

Indian  customs:  burial  of  the  dead,  204; 
method  of  making  fire,  133;  mode 
of  worship,  81;  use  of  cedar  bark  for  | 


Indian  customs  ( Continued ) 

food  and  clothing,  210;  see  also  names 
of  nations  and  tribes 
Indian  dog  poles,  35,  36 
Indian  dogs,  41 
Indian  saddles,  235,  236 
Indian  spears,  1  3 1 
Indian  war-mallet,  233 
Indians,  see  names  of  nations  and  tribes 
Indians  hold  council  to  decide  about 
accompanying  exploring  party  to 
Washington,  275 

Indians  of  the  Columbia  river,  burial 
customs,  160,  1 6 1,  204;  dress,  131, 
170,  176;  form  of  salutation,  127; 
lodges,  162,  164;  mentioned,  127— 
I3G  1  3  3>  1 5  8—167,  169-179,  186; 
see  also  Chiltz,  Chinook,  Clatsop,  and 
Flathead  Indians 

Indians  residing  between  Falls  of  the 
Columbia  river  and  the  coast,  rascally 
and  thieving,  227 

Indians  residing  between  Rocky  moun¬ 
tains  and  Falls  of  Columbia,  honest 
and  well  disposed,  227 
Iron  ore,  14 

Isquetcoqualla  river,  254,  255 

J 

Jaune  river,  see  Yellowstone  river 
Jefferson  river,  121,  122,  126,  127, 
262,  274 
Jirk,  9 

Jonkta  Indians,  44 

K 

Kanowa  Indians,  286 
Kanzas  river,  10,  286 
Kanzon  river,  see  Kanzas  river 
Kilhouanakkle  river,  200 
Kimooeenem  river,  154,  159,  162,  177 
Knife  river,  see  Cutteau  river 
Kooskooske  river,  154,  159,  s-jG,  22+> 
226,  232 
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L 

Labenile  creek,  9 

Landselle’s  fort,  280 

Lewis,  Captain  Meriwether:  Joins  ex¬ 
pedition,  3;  kills  a  deer,  6;  holds 
council  with  Indians,  17;  kills  a  peli¬ 
can,  19;  goes  fishing,  205  goes  with 
Captain  Clarke  to  explore  a  prairie, 
22,  23;  holds  council  with  Sioux  In¬ 
dians,  24;  views  knob  of  a  hill  and 
visits  prairie-dog  village,  29;  passes 
trading  house  built  in  1796,  30;  kills 
a  strange  bird,  33;  goes  hunting  and 
returns  with  game,  33-35;  holds  coun¬ 
cil  with  Sioux  Indians,  38;  persuades 
Indians  to  return  women  prisoners 
taken  in  battle  with  Mahas,  39;  goes 
to  see  Indians  dance,  39;  gives  pres¬ 
ents  to  Indians  and  persuades  them  to 
allow  exploring  party  to  depart  in 
peace,  40;  visits  Rickaree  Indians, 
holds  council  with  them,  and  presents 
them  with  American  flag,  46-48; 
gives  presents  to  Rickaree  Indians, 
50;  holds  council  with  Grossventer, 
Mandan,  Sioux,  and  Watasoon  In¬ 
dians,  55;  visits  Mandan  village,  56; 
goes  buffaloe  hunting,  59;  gives 
whiskey  to  men  for  New  Year’s  cele¬ 
bration,  64;  calls  for  volunteers  to 
pursue  Indian  robbers,  69;  sets  out 
by  land  for  Yellowstone  river,  78; 
rejoins  exploring  party,  79;  kills  a 
white  bear  and  an  elk,  80;  his  expe¬ 
dition  up  north  fork  of  Missouri  river, 
94,  96;  sets  out  for  mountains,  98; 
visits  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  100; 
helps  men  to  make  an  iron  boat, 
103;  bleeds  sick  man  with  pen-knife, 
104;  goes  to  look  at  spring,  105; 
goes  to  mountain  to  take  observation, 
hi;  goes  ahead  of  party  and  en¬ 
camps  over  night  alone  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  1 1  8;  goes  ahead  with  party  to 
look  for  Snake  Indians,  1 1  8;  journeys 
as  far  as  Columbia  river  and  returns 


Lewis,  Captain  Meriwether  (Continued) 
with  Snake  Indians,  125;  buys  horses 
for  party,  133;  ill,  149;  goes  hunting 
by  moonlight,  168;  takes  specimen 
of  Indian  language,  177;  gives  medal 
to  Chinook  Indian,  178;  trades  blue 
beads  to  Indians  for  sea  otter  skins, 
1 7 9 }  goes  in  search  of  winter  camp¬ 
ing  place,  1 81;  returns  and  reports 
place  for  camp,  183;  gives  men  to¬ 
bacco  and  handkerchiefs  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  187;  buys  canoes  of  Indians, 
214;  strikes  Indian  for  stealing,  217; 
journeys  on  foot  so  that  men  with  sore 
feet  may  ride,  220;  doctors  sick 
among  Indians,  226,  229,  237;  de¬ 
scends  Clarke’s  river,  254-267;  as¬ 
cends  Maria’s  river,  261;  and  party 
have  encounter  with  Grossventress’ 
Indians,  267;  has  skeleton  of  bighorns 
prepared  to  take  to  Washington,  268, 
269;  wounded  accidentally  by  one  of 
the  party,  273,  274;  recovering  from 
wound,  277;  mentioned,  1,  60,  71, 

86,  99>  108,  109,  ii2j  1 1 7^  1 1  g _ 

121, 124,  128,  132, 133, 140-142, 

146,  150, 160,  163, 173-175, 184, 

1 97,  21  3,  21 5,  235,  25 3,  26o,  270, 
271,  285 

Lewis  river,  15  2-1 5  9,  177,  224,  240 

Little-bow  creek,  23 

Little  Goodwoman  creek,  6 

Little  Missouri  river,  74,  75,  79,  275 

Little  Osage  river,  3 

Little  Sioux  river,  1  8 

Loos  Indians,  see  Loup  Indians 

Loup  Indians,  14,  285 

Lucelle,  Mr.,  35 

M 

Mackenzie,  Mr.,  36,  41 
M’Clanen,  Captain,  287 
M’Clelland,  Mr.,  285 
Madison  river,  121 
Magpie,  243 
Maha  creek,  12,  20 
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Maha  Indians,  19,  20,  23,  39,  2S5 
Maha  village,  20,  254,  283 
Mandan,  Fort,  58,  63,  65,  79 
Mandan  Indians,  their  method  of  hunt¬ 
ing  buffaloe,  59;  superstitions  regard¬ 
ing  buffaloe,  66,  67;  burial  customs, 
54;  characteristics,  71,  72;  method 
of  wintering  horses,  64,  655  men¬ 
tioned,  47,  48,  52,  53,  55-73,  275 
Mandan  villages,  53,  54 
Maple,  168,  170;  soft,  21 1 
Marapa  river,  46 

Maria’s  river,  96,  97,  99,  260,  261, 
266—268 
Marrow  creek,  6 

Medicine  river,  101,  103,  104,  257-259 
Milk  river,  83,  270 
Mine  creek,  6 
Mine  river,  287 
Mississippi  river,  1 
Missouri  Indians,  17 
Missouri  river,  ascent  of,  1-55,  73-127; 
description  of  country  through  which 
it  flows,  89-91;  descent  of,  257-288; 
distance  from  mouth  to  Pacific  Ocean, 
176,  177;  Falls  of  the,  99,  100,  105— 
107,  254;  Great  Bend  of,  34,  35,  53, 
280;  north  branch,  118-122;  rapids 
of,  100,  1 12;  source  of,  127,  257; 
south  branch,  120— 122;  three  forks 
of,  1 1 7,  1 21,  122;  two  forks  of,  93, 
94,96,  97;  west  branch  of,  120-122 
Moha  creek,  see  Maha  creek 
Mombran’s  tavern,  4 
Mountain  holly,  135 
Mountain  sheep,  80,  87-89,  93,  112, 
240,  268,  269 
Mud  creek,  5 
Mulberries,  8 

Muscle-shell  (or  Muscle  shoal)  river, 
86,  269 

Musquitoes,  18,  19,  32,  104,  109,  115, 
202,  243,  244,  247,  249,  253,  254, 
256,  258-262,  272,  275,  277,  279, 
282—284,  286 
Myrrh,  137 


N 

Nadowa,  12 
Namaha  creek,  1  3 
Nettles,  206 
Netul  river,  200 

New  Year’s  day,  celebration  of,  64 
Night  creek,  34 
North  West  Company,  61 
North  West  Company  traders,  54,  58, 
61,  62,  66,  277 

O 

Oak,  5,  24,  164,  166,  206 
Onion  creek,  75 
Onions,  wild,  1 14 
Osage  Indians,  5 
Osage  river,  5 

Oto  Indians,  see  Otto  Indians 
Otter,  52,  124,  203,  223,  274 
Otter,  sea,  164,  166,  172 
Otter  creek,  4 

Otto  Indians,  14,  16-18,  284 

P 

Pacific  Ocean,  exploring  party  arrive  at, 
174,  175;  distance  from  mouth  of 
Missouri  river  to,  176,  177 
Paint  creek,  28 
Pania  river,  28 
Panther,  149 
Papaws,  287 

Pelicans,  19,  51,  161,  283 
Perch  fish,  20 
Petrified  wood,  77 

Pettit -ark  creek,  see  Little-Bow  creek 
Pheasants,  131,  136,  137,  142,  147, 
149,  222,  227,  248 
Philosophy  river,  122 
Pigeons,  wild,  109 
Pike  fish,  20 

Pine,  83-85,  113,  114,  116,  121,  126, 
128,  131,  135,  136,  140,  142,  144, 
146,  148,  152,  164,  166,  168,  170, 
178,  1 84,  228,  242 
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Platt  creek,  10 

Platte  river,  14,  15,  90,  284,  286,  287 

Pleasant  camp,  281 

Plumb  creek,  27 

Plumbs,  281 

Poncas  Indians,  28 

Pond  creek,  1 1 

Pond  river,  49 

Ponis  (Panis  or  Poenese)  Indians,  7,  14, 
286,  287 

Porcupine,  31,  32 
Porcupine  creek,  81 
Porpoises,  172 
Portage  river,  263-265 
Portages,  Missouri  river,  102,  105,  261— 
264;  Columbia  river,  162,  164,  167, 
213,  214,  216 
Prairie  dog,  29 

Prairie  hen,  131;  see  also  Grouse 
Prairie  of  Arrows,  6 
Prarow,  see  Badger 

President  of  the  U.  S.,  specimens  sent 
to,  71 

Prickley  pear,  95 

Pumice  stone,  13,  74,  77,  178 

Q 

Quail,  211 

Quicksand  river,  177,  208 

R 

Rabbit  berries,  22,  52 
Racoon,  203 
Rainy,  Mount,  169 
Rapid-water  river,  28 
Ravens,  161,  202 
Rat,  wood,  1 1 

Rattle-snake,  description  of,  116;  men¬ 
tioned,  216 

Rickaree  (Aricaris,  Rickree,  or  Rees) 
Indians,  characteristics,  48;  lodges, 
45-47;  superstitions,  278;  mentioned, 
4.2,  46-50,  54,  70,  73 
Rickaree  Indian  villages,  48,  277,  278 


River  de  Bois,  see  Wood  river 
Rock  camp,  215 

Rocky  mountains,  65,  80,  m-117, 
119,  124-132,  137,  139,  140,  142- 
147,  176,  231,  250 
Rogue’s-harbour  creek,  177 
Roots,  edible,  222,  238;  see  also  names 
of  roots,  and  Shrub,  edible 
Rose  river,  94,  266 
Round-knob  creek,  16 
Rush  creek,  4 
Rushes,  5 


S 

Sacque  river,  23,  24 
Sage  brush,  221 
Saine  creek,  6 
St.  Charles,  2,  3 
St.  Johns,  3 

St.  Louis,  1,  3,  71,  288 
Salmon,  128,  129,  132,  136,  151,  157, 
158,  161,  163,  172,  177,  182,  186, 
188,  21 1,  240,  247 
Salmon-trout,  247,  249 
Salt  spring,  30 

Salt  works,  188,  190-193,  195-198 
Sandy  river,  209,  210 
Service  berries,  117,  119,  125,  135, 
256 

Service-berry  bushes,  141,  142,  149, 

243 

Service-berry  valley,  125 
Shallow  Bay,  171,  177,  181 
Shapaleel  (Indian  bread),  215,  218,  219, 
221,  222,  226 
Sharbons  creek,  75 

Sheep,  Mountain,  see  Mountain  sheep 
Sheep,  unknown  variety,  150 
Sheep-sorrel,  202 

Shoshone  Indians,  see  Snake  Indians 
Shoshone  river,  see  Snake  river 
Shotto,  Mr.,  283 
Shrub,  edible,  21 1 
Sioux  crossing-place,  34 
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Sioux  Indians,  councils  held  with,  24, 
55;  dances,  25,-  declare  war  against 
exploring  party,  70;  lodges,  24;  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  25;  mentioned 
7,  20,  23,  24,  36,  45,  52,  57,  284; 
see  also  Teeton  Indians,  Yonktin 
Indians 

Sioux  river,  21 
Slate  run,  46 
Slaughter  river,  268 
Smoke  creek,  3  6 
Snake  creek,  8 

Snake  Indians,  74,  125,  126,  140,  240 
Snake  river,  162,  176,  177,  218 
Snakes,  1 1 ;  see  also  Garter  snakes,  Rat¬ 
tle-snake 
Snow  creek,  99 
Soldiers  creek,  18 
Spear  mint,  104 

Springs,  see  Boiling  spring,  Hot  spring, 
Salt  spring,  Sulphur  spring 
Squashes  (raised  by  Indians),  47 
Squirrel,  description  of,  108,  216,  243; 

mentioned,  136,  164,  165,  177,  191 
Stony  creek,  142 
Strawberries,  100 
Strawberry  creek,  100 
Strawberry  island,  212 
Strawberry  vines,  141,  242 
Sturgeon,  200,  202,  206 
Sugar  tree,  8 
Sulphur,  74 
Sulphur  spring,  101 
Sun  fish,  20 
Swans,  166,  168-171 
Swell,  Cape,  171,  172 
Sycamore,  5 


T 

Tabo  creek,  8 
Tansy  river,  see  Rose  river 
Tarico  creek,  1 2 
Tavern  cove,  3 
Tavern  creek,  3 


Teel  creek,  44 

Teeton  (or  Tinton)  Indians,  character¬ 
istics,  38,  39;  dances,  39;  mentioned, 
37-42,  281,  282;  see  also  Sioux  In¬ 
dians 

Teeton  river,  37,  280 

Three  Sisters’  island,  35 

Three-thousand-mile  island,  123 

Ticks,  190 

Tiger  creek,  8 

Timothy  grass,  137 

Tinton  Indians,  see  Teeton  Indians 

Tinton  river,  see  Teeton  river 

Tobacco,  Indian,  47 

Torrent  creek,  257 

Tour  creek,  176 

Traveller’ s-rest  creek,  176,  252 

Trout,  124 

Turkey,  19,  285,  287 

Turtle  doves,  109 

Tussapa  Indians,  137,  138 

Two-thousand-mile  river,  81 

Tyler’s  creek,  35 

U 

Ulken,  a  variety  of  fish,  201,  202 

V 

Vultures,  203 

w 

Walla-walla  Indians,  show  traits  of  hon¬ 
esty,  223;  mentioned,  220-225 
Walla-walla  river,  222,  223 
Walla-waltz  Indians,  219 
Walnut,  black,  5,  8 
Walnut,  white,  5 
Wapto  island,  208 

Wapto  root,  description  of,  169;  men¬ 
tioned,  181,  188,  189,  206,  207,  211 
Warner’s  creek,  83 
Wash  creek,  34 
Washbatonan  river,  13 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  25 
Watasoon  Indians,  council  held  with,  55 
Weeping  stream  creek,  14 
Weyehhoo  Indians,  214 
Whale,  skeleton  of,  192 
Whipperwell  creek,  1 1 
White-bear  camp,  109 
White  clay  river,  77 
White-earth  river,  272 
White  goat  creek,  45 
White-paint  creek,  28 
White  river,  explored,  32,  33;  men¬ 
tioned,  281 
White  stone  creek,  22 
William,  Point,  205 
Willow  baskets,  133 
Willow  creek,  21,  260,  263,  264 
Willow  island,  14,  285 
Willows,  15,  18,  45,  49,  S3,  90,  102, 
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103,  112,  113,  1x5,  155,  161,  218, 
220,  222,  230 
Wisdom  river,  122,  262 
Wolf,  10,  11,  30,  33,  52,  65,  66,  68, 
78,  107,  147,  257,  259,  266 
Wolf,  Prairie,  description  of,  33;  men¬ 
tioned,  45 

Wolf,  White,  30,  35 
Wolf  creek,  1 2 

Wolf  Indians,  see  Loup  Indians 
Wood  river,  1,  3,  54,  123 
Woodpecker,  description  of,  243 
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Yellowstone  river,  78-80,  253,  261, 
262,  271,  273,  274 
Yonktin  Indians,  282 
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